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fact is recalled that ours is the only gov- 
ernment which assumed at its inception 
a proselytizing réle and offered itself as 
a pattern to all the nations of the globe. 
Its Centennial guests, while not ignorant 
that the individual achievements of those 
who live under and sustain it were the 
best tests of its success in a self-arrogated 
mission, looked with interest to the dem- 
onstration of efficiency and sagacity in the 
sphere of activity reserved to its direct 
control. 

The magnitude of this sphere was not 
realized, it is safe to say, by the Ameri- 
can people themselves until they saw it 
proved by the collection here made. It 
gave palpable and striking evidence of 
the multiplicity of concerns a govern- 
ment of limited powers, existing by vir- 
tue of an instrument that would not fill 
a newspaper page, has to look after, of 
the wide responsibilities resting upon it, 
and of the novel draughts upon its pow- 
ers of adaptation and execution perpetu- 
ally superadded to and complicating its 
normal duties. It is, for instance, the 
largest land-owner in the world, the 
largest surveyor, the largest publisher— 
as witness thousands of volumes of cen- 
sus, agricultural and scientific reports, to 
say nothing of the regular blue-books and 
that Maelstrém of oratory the Congres- 
stonal Globe—and, since the acquisition 
of the Alaskan seal-islands, one of the 
largest fur-traders. The soil under its 
immediate control is underlaid by a fund 
of mineral wealth the task of vaguely 
measuring which it is hardly able to un- 
dertake. Many thousand miles of coast 
on two great oceans, presenting every sort 
of profile, beaten by an equal variety of 
winds and currents, and indented with 
innumerable estuaries, exact the utmost 
vigilance from its seaward glance, and a 
corresponding chain of forts, lighthouses 
and signal-stations requires to be con- 
stantly maintained and added to. These 
are some of the cares superimposed by a 
new continent on the ordinary functions 
of a central government. 

In selecting and arranging the con- 
tents of the United States Building the 
hands of men accustomed to system were 
apparent. The organization could not 





easily have been better. The provinces 
of the several departments were kept 
separate, and the study of each in all 
its parts sufficiently assisted. One field 
prominent in the work of most European 
governments has no place in that of ours. 
It builds no railroads. It owns no tele- 
graphs, save a few between the frontier- 
posts, and can point to but one canal of 
its own construction—that around the 
Sault Ste. Marie. In architecture it 
comes better to the front, owing to the 
call for public offices at the capital and 
in some scores of rapidly-growing cities. 
In detailed topographical maps, again, 
it could not stand abreast of its contem- 
poraries. Time did not admit of their 
preparation for the immense area of the 
Territories, and in the settled portions of 
the country the States assumed that office, 
with so far, it must be owned, an inade- 
quate discharge of it. The time has not 
yet come to attempt rivaling the ordnance 
maps of England and the magnificent 
works of like character executed by the 
French and Swiss governments. The 
Coast Survey charts mark our modest 
path in their rear. A relief-map is at- 
tempted of the remarkable region of the 
upper Colorado, where the glaciers of the 
ice-age appear to have failed in manu- 
facturing hill and dale, and left the sub- 
merged mesas to rise flat and intact after 
they had melted ; but this, like some oth- 
ers, is on a small scale, and makes no pre- 
tence of minute precision. The geolog- 
ical maps are also imperfect. The per- 
fecting of them must be a labor of time 
—one for which go-ahead philosophers 
like Professor Marsh are not inclined to 
wait. Like the practical bridge - builder 
of the story, they erect the structure with- 
out a draught to go by, and take a leisure- 
ly look at “the pictures” afterward. 

Yet in one shape or another science 
assumed a leading position in the U. S. 
pavilion; and from that designation we 
exclude the science of murder, eminent- 

ly complicated and profound as were the 
contrivances shown in that branch of 
modern progress and inquiry. Stabbing 
and shooting were not made to seem so 
much the great aim of existence as in 
sundry foreign sections. 
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Let us get gunnery and cutlery out of 
the way first, and pass then to pursuits 
more respectable and better worthy na- 
tional attention. It is something of a 
comfort to be able to say that artillery is 
in a state of indecision, shaky on its trun- 
nions, so to speak, and unprepared to let 
us know in exactly what guise it proposes 
to face the next war. Here rested a fa- 
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miliar-looking exterminator of the Dahl- 
gren variety, shaped like a champagne- 
bottle. Asan old friend among strangers, 
we advanced toward it, but discovered 
that, as not unfrequently happens among 
friends, it was the same only in outward 
aspect. Instead of projecting, as it orig- 
inally did, an eleven-inch shell, it had 
been filled in with a wrought-iron tube 
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and made an eight-inch rifle. As this 
gun was labeled as having been fired 
seven hundred and fifty times without 
damage (to itself), the plan must have 
its advantages. The same form, so se- 
verely tested, was further adopted for a 
nine-inch breech-loading rifle of the Sut- 
cliff pattern. Another breech-loader, re- 
markable for the simplicity and compact- 
ness of its shifting parts, is the Thomp- 
son rifle, weighing forty-two tons and 
throwing a projectile of six hundred 
pounds. The Woodbridge muzzle-load- 
ing rifle weighs but fifteen tons and car- 
ries a shot of four hundred pounds. The 
last-named arm is made of wrought-iron 
bands overlapping each other and brass- 
welded. The artisan had obviously made 


. these neat and artistically-closed joints— 


a coalition of the bronze and iron periods 
in gunnery—a labor of love. But, like 
a good deal of devotion that is bestow- 
ed upon a better cause, there can be no 
certainty of its success and gratification. 
Each new gun supplants an old one, and 
has the same fate to anticipate for itself. 
In the days of Nelson conservatism in 
cannon prevailed. The big guns knew 
themselves, and had done it fora century. 
One pattern had swallowed up the rest 





and monopolized the trade of slaughter. 
When to that was at length added the 
pursy carronade, the innovation created 
a stir, but the new-comer, differing from 
‘the old chiefly in abbreviated stature, was 
assigned to secondary and trifling duty 
at short range. For another half cen- 
tury the old form resumed its empire, 
until change, experiment and improve- 
ment invaded the ordnance - yards as 
they had done broader arenas. 

The Gatling, Hotchkiss and Billing- 
hurst machines for ejecting balls by the 
bucket-full, as fast as they can be poured 
in, may represent the place of the car- 
ronade in the land-service. The trouble 
with these machine-guns is that they re- 
quire a second army to carry their ammu- 
nition, That they are not looked on as 
much of a stand-by for future conflicts 
is evidenced by the elaboration shown 
in presenting the manufacture of the 
regulation army rifle in full operation 
at a rate that secures the production of 
four guns in five days by each operative. 
This is doing three times as well—or ill, 
as a Peace Congressman might prefer 
putting it—as thirty years ago, and leaves 
for the chief difficulty the finding of men 
enough to stand behind the rifles. At 
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the beginning of the century the trouble 
was precisely the reverse. How labori- 
ously the requisite apparatus for manu- 
facturing a free and independent nation 
was shaped and put together is express- 
ed in a Continental siege-gun on exhibi- 
tion. Upon this piece and its limber, 
with patched spokes, felloes and ties, iron 
enough, not to count the excess of tim- 
ber, was bestowed to make a complete 
carriage of to-day. The twelve hundred 
machines employed in the production of 
a Springfield rifle are but a change in 
degree from the old practice, some ma- 
chinery having been used even then; 
but the making of percussion-caps and 
shells for breech-loaders by women is 
a complete novelty, that copper coinage 
for forced circulation being a strictly 
modern affair. 

These and other military wonders, such 
as dainty bottles of choice gunpowder, 
swords and pistols of all times and styles, 
delicate diagrams and electric wires which 
enable you to trace the trajectory and 
measure the velocity of a ball fired be- 
fore your eyes, might have been match- 
ed by the war departments of other gov- 
ernments, and were in no way the pecu- 
liar boast of ours. But they helped to 
get up a digito monstrari, and were fur- 
thermore assuring to some millions of 
starers as proving what careful arrange- 
ments for their defence had been made 
by those to whom it is entrusted. Amuse- 
ment, too, was provided in the figures of 
soldiers and sailors clad in uniforms fash- 
ionable or obsolete — “every species of 
nonsense,” as Sydney Smith says, “ sar- 
torial and plumigerous.”” These effigies 
were less lifelike than those in the Swe- 
dish display: the absence of anything 
to represent the muscular and osseous 
system being as conspicuous as in the 
smooth and nerveless hide of the late 
George M. Patchen. The deceased trot- 
ter’s rotund exterior suggested the wine- 
skins of Spain and Syria, and one was 
half tempted to tap his near fore leg 
in expectation of a rill of tolerable port. 
That his sumptuous artillery-harness was 
but a superficial ornament, and that his 
real use lay deeper, was a natural con- 
clusion. The men, of course, one could 
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not suppose to be utilized as carriers of 
wine. The supplies for their interior, 
fluid and solid, were nevertheless con- 
spicuous on shelves and tables hard by. 
Goodly rows of preserved fruits and vege- 
tables, meat- biscuits and flour of super- 
lative whiteness, gave cheerful assurance 
of the excellence of the fare enjoyed by 
the United States army and navy, and 
beguiled one into forgetfulness of the 
combination of jokes and anathemas 
habitually leveled at the commissary, 
and of the circumstance that Crook’s ex- 
cursionists to the Black Hills were at that 
moment dieting on mule-beef eked out 
with dried berries and’ grasshopper-curry 
captured in a Sioux camp. The most 
perfect administration, however, cannot 
always identify theory and practice. Not 
even from Washington City, at this cul- 
minant hour of a century of marvels, 
could we expect that miracle. 

Fortunate and happy, too, would be 
the quartermaster who could trace the 
every-day working of his department in 
the faultless array of tents perfect to a 
pin, of lustrous knapsacks and of rustless 
horse-shoes of every size and for every 
kind of road or no road at all; the elabo- 
rate veterinary museum and dispensary, 
and the countless other things he is accus- 
tomed to see only at the head dépéts or 
on his printed forms, and which are sure 
never to turn up when and where wanted. 
Quartermasters must have been among 
the most astonished of the visitors to their 
special section. Never before did they 
realize their riches. 

In the naval service — oddly enough, 
when we consider the comparatively 
precarious and treacherous character of 
the element on which it acts —the two 
factors, what is intended and what is, are 
better brought together than in the army ; 
and the display could consequently be 
scanned with more of the satisfaction 
born of a sense of the real. But the ma- 
rine arm is the more conservative. It 


. has less to show of the progressive than 


the other service, the more so as it is at 
present in a somewhat torpid condition 
with much old material to work off. Our 
drydocks are not new, nor their models 
calculated to suggest new ideas to ob- 
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servers from either side of the Atlantic. 
So, to a less extent, with the models of 
vessels and the marine steam-engines. 
In the latter field our constructors are 
said to compare less favorably with their 
foreign rivals than in engines for use on 
land. However this may be, the ma- 
chines exhibited cannot well be surpass- 
ed anywhere for beauty and finish. It 
would have served a good purpose if 
working models of American engines, 
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and of those of one or two of the latest 
British ships, could have been shown 
side by side. In the use of metallic rig- 
ging we are behindhand. Cables of steel 
wire of different thicknesses were shown, 
surrounded by great coils of hemp and 
manila cordage, but there was no trace 
of the employment of iron’ and steel in 
many forms common in the principal 
European navies. In provision for hy- 
giene, however, and for the treatment 
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VIEW OF SECTION OF FISH EXHIBIT, IN THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


of disease and wounds, the United States 
navy is honorably prominent. Sections 
of the sick- bay and of hospital - ships 
were given in illustration of the attention 
paid to a branch wherein all the nations 
can beneficially compete. 

Toward the promotion of scientific in- 
quiry the American navy has notorious- 
ly done its full share, and we might quote 
from an address recently made before 
the British Association by Sir W. Thom- 
son a handsome acknowledgment to that 
effect, the eminent physicist not forget- 
ting to unite the army and the Smith- 
sonian Institution in his tribute. The 
voyage of Wilkes’s squadron is not less 
distinguished in the annals of discovery. 
than that of the Beagle a year or two 
earlier. Similarly, those of Kane and 
the Polaris dovetail well with the later 
British and Austrian polar expeditions. 
Maury, Brookes and Berryman were the 
pioneers in deep-sea sounding and the 
mapping of currents and winds; and 





their work is the basis of what has been 
since done by European effort. The 
American share in the transit observa- 
tions of December, 1874, was in the 
hands of the navy, and few things in the 
exhibition were more interesting than 
the structures and instruments used on 
that occasion at the eight stations in 
charge of its officers. Copious illustra- 
tions of the outfit of the Washington Ob- 
servatory, and of results obtained by it, 
showed that the regular operations of 
that institution are pushed with a zeal 
commensurate with that elicited by ex- 
ceptional and showy occasions like the 
transit of Venus. 

Nothing could more appropriately have 
found a place in the government build- 
ing than memorials of Kane and his Arc- 
tic associates—knights-errant of the main 
in pursuit of a Grail as elusive as Arthur’s. 
The peaceful weapons of his assault upon 
the ice-mailed fortresses which guard the 
great secret, his armor of furs, the sim- 
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ple but eloquent trophies he brought 
back, are relics of as staunch heroism 
as any shown in battle. By the side of 
them were placed mementoes of the ex- 
peditions of Hayes, Hall and Bradford, 
with some of Franklin and Parry recov- 
ered by those explorers. The famous boat 
Faith, one of the fleet of three which 
partly bore him and were partly borne 
by him over eighty miles of ice and a 
thousand of sea, is not too much battered 
to figure, in company with its companion, 
that built by Buddington from the wreck 
of the Polaris and used in a like perilous 
retreat, at the next Centennial. 

Unlike the armies of Western Europe, 
ours is restricted in its wanderings to the 
continent. The colonies it has to defend 
and the new regions to explore lie with- 
in the home domain. That is extensive 
enough, however, to give its record abun- 
dance of the novel, picturesque and in- 
structive. Its first step is to get control 
of the weather—a conquest achieved by 
one of its least conspicuous members. 
The Signal Corps, having no flags to 
wave or momentous messages to convey 
in time of peace, was fain to find a new 
excuse for its continued existence. The 
clerkship of the weather was vacant, and 
it stepped into that post. The occupa- 
tion it has thus made for itself is un- 
known, on any mentionable scale, to 
any other signal service. The subma- 
rine cables connecting other capitals and 
head-quarters with distant stations can- 
not well be utilized for such duty. The 
wires employed must be capable of syn- 
chronous and unbroken transmission, and 
more numerous than those underlying 
the great oceans. The London office 
would find it impracticable to command 
immediate connection at a fixed moment 
each day, week after week and month 
after month, with St. Petersburg, Port 
Said and Jamaica. General Meyer has 
no such difficulty, although he operates 
through the lines of private companies 
and has no power to control them. Port- 
land in Oregon and Portland in Maine, 
Key West, Brazos and Fort Yuma, for 
example, report to him directly and reg- 
ularly. Thus, with a little occasional aid 
from outside the Union, he is enabled to 





keep his eye on the atmospheric waves, 
point “lo, here! and lo, there!’ to all 
the storms, and map the day’s weather 
each morning in advance. Growing ac- 
curacy has enabled him to change the 
modest style of his report from “ Proba- 
bilities ” to “ Indications,” and make his 
cant title a misnomer. His apparatus, 
exhibited in use, embraces self-register- 
ing instruments for measuring the tem: 
perature, wind, moisture and atmospher- 
ic pressure, rain-gauges, presses for print- 
ing charts, etc. It is not complicated, but 
does its work with steadily improving pre- 
cision. The laws of atmospheric changes 
promise to yield themselves to this per- 
sistent summons, repeated daily across 
the length and breadth of the United 
States, and the rest of mankind will not 
be slow to verify them and apply them 
on the largest possible stage. 

Cognate to the exhibition of the weath- 
er-bureau is a series of maps based upon 
the meteorological observations made at 
the different army-posts for a series of 
years, showing the isotherms and the dis- 
tribution of the rainfalls. These charts 
inform us at a glance of the average sup- 
ply of rain in each season of the year in 
different districts, compared among them- 
selves. In the summer months, for ex- 
ample, the blackness of a dense shower 
overspreads Florida and the Gulf coast, 
deepest generally at the water’s edge. 
Casting our eye to the north-west on the 


same map, we find Colorado nearly cloud- . 


less, and California perfectly so, except 
in a few diminutive spots. On the win- 
ter map a moderate shadow rests upon 
California, and with infinite gradations 
on the rest of the Union. Such charts, 
corrected and reissued according to the 
observations of each successive year, will 
gradually accumulate to a series show- 
ing the secular alterations of climate due 
to the extension of tillage, clearing or 
springing up of forests and causes less 
readily traceable. In their formation 
will be enlisted more and more the aid 
not only of the Federal authorities, but 
of private observers and public institu- 
tions. 

These surveys of the atmospheric en- 
velope of three millions of square miles, 
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however valuable and full of promise for 
the future, made a very inconspicuous 
figure by the side of the illustrations of 
zoology, botany and ethnology drawn 
from the same area. There has not 
been seen elsewhere so complete an 
exhibit of the native animals of the con- 
tinent and its waters. The specimens, 
too, were in good condition, and pre- 
served all their external characteristics. It 
was curious to compare the manatee and 
the walrus, the chief amphibia of North 
and South; and the Florida crocodile, 
held to be a distinct species from the al- 
ligator, with the inhabitants of a frozen 
sea fatal to all reptiles. The economic 
value of our native land-animals, never 
great except in the fur-regions, becomes 
less each year, and they concern now 
only the man of science. A political 
speculator might, indeed, amuse himself 
by explaining the disappearance of the 
wolf before the face of the Anglo-Saxon, 
while still, after centuries of culture, it 
maintains its existence in Russia and 
France, some hundreds of human beings, 
according to a recent statement, falling 
victims each year in the great pine for- 
ests of the former country to the ferocity 
of a species identical with the gray wolf 
of the Alleghanies and the Great Plains. 
Our hunters deem it despicable game, 
and keep it constantly on the trot, with no 
chance to dream of taking the aggressive 
in the wildest fastnesses, much less to 
carry off children in broad daylight from 
village-doors. The fur-seal and the sea- 
otter continue valuable for peltry, the 
beaver, on the other hand, declining in 
both demand and numbers. The for- 
mer are the frontiersmen of a vast wa- 
tery province, the wealth of which we 
could here’ scan in an infinity of prepa- 
rations and models representing fishing 
processes, from the capture of the whale 
to that of the salmon and its handsome 
little cousin, the brook-trout. 

Extinct forms were not. honored by 
the practical government of a practical 
people with such thorough elucidation. 
The exploration and classification of 
the fossils of the Bad Lands seem to 
have been made over to Professor Marsh 
and Doctor Leidy, who have presented 
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European savants with so many new 
and important forms from that region, 
unique as a group, and valuable as an 
accession to the materials for tracing def- 
initely the origin of species. Doubtless, 
other localities await the explorer, simi- 
larly rich in undisturbed series of strata 
and accompany- 

ing organisms ; 

and the envoys 

from Washington - 

may cap with oth- 

er missing links 

Professor Marsh’s 

toothed birds, 

toothless ptero- 

dactyls and stone- 

inscribed ped- 

igree — longer 

than a thousand 

turf - books — of 

the horse. They 

have no time to 

lose in entering 

upon their archz- 

ological heritage, 

for their ‘Transat- 

lantic rivals are 

already on the 

scent of it, and 

will not be slow 

in responding to 

Mr. Huxley's 

“ Hark forward !” 

That eminent 

systematizer pro- 


nounces the dis- 


: TOTEM-POST, FROM HAIDAKS, 
coveries already "Qigmn CHARLOTTE ISLANDS. 


madeonthehead- fisanr BUILDING. 
waters of the Mis- 

souri sufficient to remove the evolution 
theory from the category of hypothesis 
to that of demonstration. The cases 
containing General Washington's shorts, 
Andrew Jackson’s swallow-tail and the 
cartridge - filling machine might have 
been advantageously devoted to glean- 
ings from that rocky but fruitful har- 
vest - field. 

In the accumulation of what we may 
term surface antiquities there was no 
shortcoming to complain of. In objects 
bearing upon the history of the Indians 
—their habits, origin, traditions and con- 


ll 
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nection with lost American races of a 
higher plane of civilization — the whole 
exposition was rich beyond comparison ; 
and the government, as might be expect- 
ed from its special facilities, contributed 
its full share. The weapons and imple- 
ments of the living tribes, of the mound- 
builders and of the dwellers in the for- 
tified villages of Colorado and Arizona 
were shown in profusion enough to give 
the impression that what might remain 
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to be found would not be apt to affect the 
conclusions now deducible. Sections and 
plans of the mounds extant on the east- 
ern slope of the Mississippi Valley, in- 
cluding those laid off in the fanciful 
shapes of alligators, birds, serpents and 
undecipherable animals, leave little to 
be told of their formation and of the 
measure of constructive skill attained by 
their builders. Yet more minutely pre- 
sented were the rude rock-castles, now 
inhabited, where inhabited at all, by the 
Moquis and Pueblos. These have the 
air of stranded and shattered relics of 
a flood that has swept by and left them 
clinging to the banks. They speak of a 
condition of chronic war, of a continuous 
struggle between the savage tribes of the 
broad and sterile table-lands and a more 
cultured people who held precarious pos- 
session of the narrow alluvions of the riv- 
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ers. The contest seems finally to have 
been determined in favor of the /ndios 
bravos, as the present frontier Mexicans, 
who fear the Apaches, Navajos and Ca- 
manches as much as did the Aztecs and 
their outlying provinces, name those 
marauders. The remnants that ghost- 
like haunted their ancient homes were 
rescued only by the intervention, within 
the past few years, of the northern whites, 
who have repressed the nomads and se- 
cured the tillers.a breathing-spell before 
final absorption by a more resistless cur- 
rent. The relics drawn from the cliff 
ruins comprise a great variety of objects 
in terra-cotta, bone, copper, stone and 
shell, rude matting and cordage. They 
possess a general Aztec character, which 
is supported particularly by a circular 
stone carving like the so-called calen- 
dars with which writers on ancient Mex- 
ico have long made us familiar. There 
is a resemblance also to the works of the 
mound-builders. Neither race, granting 
them to have been distinct, appears to 
have been acquainted with iron, or made 
any but the simplest use of the native 
copper extracted from outcropping lodes 
with stone hammers. Shell ornaments 
indicate a common communication with 
the sea, and wide ranges of travel are 
proved by the stone of the arrow-heads, 
axes, etc., frequently belonging to a lo- 
cality far distant from that where found. 
The images are in style and physiogno- 
my wholly Indian, and supply nothing 
to weaken the conviction that the twin 
continents, north and south, were peo- 
pled by a homogeneous race, and that 
America had of old its civilized and sav- 
age nations of the same blood, not so 
widely separated in the degree of their 
intellectual and artistic advancement as 
were the people of the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic fifteen centuries ago. 
Following the trend of the great water- 
shed north-westward to the former isth- 
mus (and now peninsula) of Alaska, we 


. find at the landing- or crossing-place of 


the first red man his familiar traits of mind 
and hand, not in the highest stage of 
development, nor as certainly at their 
lowest. The close resemblance between 
the great carvings in timber of the In- 
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dians of the North-west coast and those 
in stone of Yucatan and Nicaragua, four 
thousand miles south, is very striking. 
The former are only less minute and 
finished in a more manageable material. 
The wooden dishes, trays, etc. of the Sit- 
ka Indians show what white instruction 
of the most rudimental kind can do to- 
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ward improving the aboriginal taste, and 
monstrous masks like those of the Roman 
actors, with gigantic canoes hollowed from 
trunks of trees, exemplify reversions of 
the native artist to his first love. What 
may be styled the sacred art of the north- 
western tribes shows itself in wooden fig- 
ures of the bird fabled to have brought 
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their ancestors from Asia. It bears the 
head of a dog, and may have been bor- 
rowed from a fossil, like many nondescript 
creatures which adorn the heraldry and 
the legends of more fameus races. An 
archzopteryx, or a flying reptile, of twen- 
ty-four feet spread of wing, stamped by 
the hand of Nature on the face of a Ter- 
tiary bluff, would be apt to suggest itself 
to the untutored savage as having fur- 
nished pre-historic transportation across 
the stretch of water, the obliteration of 
which by ancient land does not appear, 
to judge from the bird-tradition, to have 
been recent enough to fall within the 
range of his cognition or inference. 
The features and skull of the red man 
are very distinctly marked, but the race 
has been long enough out of Japan or 
Kamtschatka to have undergone much 
variation in this respect, as was evident 
from the collection of photographs ex- 





hibited. The breadth of the cheek- 
bones and base of the skull in the Ca- 
manche, the more compressed and aqui- 
line head of the Sioux, and the compar- 
atively delicate and Caucasian features 
of the Cherokee, Creek and Choctaw, de- 
clare the tribal character of those groups. 
The countenance of the Choctaw gov- 
ernor Pytchlyun would make him a 
man of mark in any intelligent assem- 
blage, and the unquenchable animosity 
of the Dakotas is not less readily ex- 
pressed in their faces. Sitting Bull and 
a long series—past and, it is to be fear- 
ed, future—of similar bovines become 
quite realizable. The Modoc visage is 
more hopeful. Scar-faced Charley might 
be taken for 4 clerical friend-of. ours. 

It is odd to see these pet enemies of 
the country seated calmly in front of 
school-houses and other such charms of 
reservation culture to have their pictures 
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taken. Odder is it to note in the crowd 
of nominally tamed and trained children 
the wild and wandering eyes and con- 
tracted foreheads that speak of genera- 
tions of savage life. Their educational 
varnish is warranted by those who are 
applying it to stand, and some of them 
look as though it might, even under the 
trying conditions it remains for them to 
encounter. We could not but fancy we 
saw a future in the pleasant and gentle 
faces of some young Pawnees. Close 
by, too, hung a photograph of the Cher- 
okee council-house, a solid brick edifice 
suggestive of at least two or three suc- 
cessions of copper-colored Ciceros. Tah- 
lequah has held its own as a capital for 
forty or fifty years, and its statesmen 
claim to be out of leading-strings. Its 
foreground, in the picture, is not oppress- 
ed by the keen sharp white faces which 
are over-prominent at the reservation 
school-houses, and produce’ a discour- 
aging feeling that things are too much 
pushed—the running forced as in a race 
that cannot wait. There are the dusky 
little ones, however, their schools, their 


drawings and their exercises. We shall 
hope that a hundred years hence the in- 
terest of the display will not be that only 
which attaches to the Pequot Bible. 

So far, the Plains have afforded the 
government its one field for non-military 


education. It appears to think its suc- 
cess in that region justifies the extension 
of its efforts to a sphere heretofore re- 
served to the States and private citizens. 
These naturally and properly took charge 
of the subject of education in the expo- 
sition, and left small cause for surprise 
that the Federal illustration of it should 
be so inconsiderable. For medical edu- 
cation an admirable museum and reports 
on military surgery, model hospitals and 
their adjuncts, testified the government's 
ability to do more, but no one expects 
an interference with our medical colleges 
on the part of the Washington author- 
ities. The Agricultural Department is 
also coming down to its bearings, and 
promises some day to lend valuable aid 
to the State colleges recently set to work 
on the most ancient and popular of sci- 
ences. It may bring together and collate 
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their conclusions, and busy itself with 
inquiries of a more general nature than 
will strictly lie within their purview. Its 
activity was amply exemplified by its 
share in the exhibition. Its admirable 
displays of grains and seeds, fruits in 
wax, specimens of soil, fertilizers, skins, 
leather, liquors, woods, breeds of do- 
mestic animals, etc. were in one point 
or other equaled or surpassed elsewhere’ 
on the grounds, and were distinguished 
chiefly by the breadth of territory from 
which they were drawn and by the excel- 
lence of their preparation and arrange- 
ment. Four hundred species of tim- 
ber trees looked like the representation 
of a continental forest. The same im- 
pression was produced by the collocation 
of cane-, maple- and beet-sugars, and in 
a yet greater measure by the mineral ores 
from different States and Territories, in- 
cluding notably the rich iron ores of Mis- 
souri and Michigan. A lofty column of 
coal cut from a forty-foot seam, spring- 
ing from a pedestal of marble blocks 
hung with sheaves of grain from many 
localities, was an appropriate centre-piece 
for the building. An assemblage of birds 
and insects, the former designated.-as in- 
jurious or the reverse to vegetation, in- 
terested the farmer from whatever quar- 
ter, and we are sure that he was no more 
astonished than gratified to see how many 
of his feathered acquaintances were his 
friends and benefactors, and what a very 
trifling minority were not. The special 
functions of the department defined them- 
selves also in the maps intended to com- 
pare the condition of every portion of 
the Union in regard to forests, the pro- 
duction of fruits, textile fabrics and su- 
gar, and the average wages of farm- 
labor. These charts will gradually be- 
come more exact and reliable. The 
woodland map shows a large prepon- 
derance in favor of the Southern States, 
and gives warning of the rapid dwind- 
ling of the Northern forests. Michigan 
possesses the only considerable body 
left in the North. The forest-breadth 
of Oregon is made out to be unexpect- 
edly small. Like the Eastern tracts, it is 
clad chiefly with the conifers. The hard 
woods, were they separately indicated, 
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would tell a more startling story of the 
havoc wrought by the axe. 

The dapper and alert Post-office De- 
partment is always showable. Its first 
ledger on Franklin’s foolscap sheet is 
ever at hand to be posted on the side 
of a mail-car. Then there are the ma- 
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chines for making envelopes, and others 
for making postal cards. An invention 
for making both ends meet in its annual 
returns is still a desideratum. Were me- 
chanical ingenuity equal to that finan- 
cial problem, it would be found solved in 
metal and mahogany somewhere among 


“THE DYING LIONESS,” BRONZE GROUP, EXHIBITED BY THE FAIRMOUNT PARK ART 
ASSOCIATION. 


the five thousand machines selected from 
the endless shelves of the Patent Office 
and carried to Philadelphia as a sketch 
of the results achieved by our labor- 
savers since 1836. This sifting of the 
enormous accumulations of less, than 
half the century in that office is‘a great 
accommodation to the majority of obser- 
vers, and should not be‘redistributed on 
itsreturn. The difference between it and 
the mass from which it is taken is that 
between a library of instruction and one 
of reference. Both are necessities—one 
for every-day use, and the other for the 
rarely-recurring needs of the professional 
man and the specialist. 

American invention does not shine so 
brightly in our lighthouses as its con- 
ceded fertility and the demand made 
upon it by our extensive coast-line and 





its peculiarities would lead one to expect. 
For the best forms of lenses — if not for 
their material, the home-industry repre- 
sented by the glass-works in operation 


| at the south-west corner of the grounds 


supplying that—the Treasury Depart- 
ment is indebted to the French. Not 
so, however, with the lamps or the re- 
volving apparatus. Non-freezing lamps 
were indispensable in our hard Northern 
winters, and in clockwork our artificers 
were at home. Our coast is now better 
illuminated than any other continuous 
stretch of the same length. It furnishes 
examples of most of the known forms of 
beacon, from the granite tower on Minot’s 
Ledge, as solid as the famous Eddystone, 
to the airy erections on screw-piles which 
skirt the shoals of our estuaries. Perhaps 
the most novel light is the “‘ice-float 
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lamp.” The fog-horn is another mod- 
ern aid to the mariner which visitors, 
upon whose auditory nerves its merits 
were at stated intervals impressed, are 
not likely to forget. When we add to 
such evidence of the Treasury’s care for 
commerce the life-stations extended with- 
in hail of each other like a thousand- 
league cable for the shipwrecked to grasp, 
‘we must concede that it has deserved 
well of the country, notwithstanding its 
over-addiction, among other extra voca- 
tions, to the business of paper-making. 
The green lights which flash inland from 
its currency branch are more apt to pro- 
mote than prevent disaster, and their 
fading may be contemplated with com- 
placency. 

Altogether, that the invention (not pat- 
ented) thought out by Jefferson at the cor- 
ner of Seventh and Market streets, Phila- 
delphia, in June, 1776, and improved with 
new combinations in 1787, has worked 
tolerably well, the visitor will probably 
have confessed to himself as he emerged 
from these three acres of tangible evi- 
dence to that effect, even though in pick- 
ing his way out he may have stumbled 
unconformably, as geologists say, over 
a gun-carriage or a pile of shot. 

Passing eastward on Belmont Avenue, 
his steps would have led him, near the 
opposite extremity of the grounds, to a 
humble and incénspicuous yet spacious 
shed, entitled to be called, if not a gov- 
ernment building, a building of the gov- 
ernment, as illustrating an essential part 
of the’ natural endowments of leading 
members of the federation, the corner- 
stone of their prosperity as they have 
been that of the Union. It was assigned 
the name of Mineral Annex. Its loca- 
tion made it, though the foremost of all 
the pavilions, the one easiest to over- 
look. Entering it, one’s natural conclu- 
sion was that the soil of the United States 
was chiefly composed of metal, and of 
coal to smelt it with where the purity 
was not too great to need smelting. 
Michigan’s immense blocks of native 
copper, of copper ore yielding five to 
sixty, and of iron ore sixty-seven per 
cent., Illinois’s galena, Kentucky’s can- 
nel coal, Wisconsin's granite, and Penn- 
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sylvania’s epitome of all kinds of ore- 
beds and coal-seams, with maps of them, 
could be studied here with more advan- 
tage than in the fragmentary exhibits 
scattered through other exposition build- 
ings. Associated with the minerals were 
exhumed remains of another sort—Indian 
antiquities. The relics from Kentucky 
and Ohio were well arranged, with the 


‘best attempt at chronological sequence’ 


the subject and the data would admit. 
Those of Ohio embraced a tablet in 
Aztec style found at Cincinnati. The 
difference between this stone and the 
Runic - looking inscription — a wax im- 
pression of which was placed by its side 
—taken from a mound seventy feet high 
at Grave Creek, Virginia, amply explains 
the perplexity of a generation of antiqua- 
rians over the latter. One of the two 
carvings points to Mexico and the other 
to Norway, if it points anywhere. To 
people who were not antiquarians a more 
obvious wonder was why the race who 
discovered the copper and made some 
little use of it did not stumble on a way 
of reducing the almost equally pure na- 
tive iron, clear the rich Ohio Valley, 
and there attain a more advanced de- 
velopment than was reached in Peru 
or Anahuac. That the higher races of 
the Old World should have so long fail- 
ed to detect the power that lay hidden 
in their deeply - buried and comparative- 
ly poor iron-beds is explicable; but iron 
must sometimes have flowed from the 
fire at which the Indian roasted his ven- 
ison. In the far South he actually smelt- 
ed silver, but the Arizona meteorite ex- 
hibited by the Smithsonian Institution 
supplies the only known trace of a sim- 
ilar attempt on iron, and that had no re- 
sults. That singular relic, fraught to us 
with a double mystery, cosmic and earth- 
ly, fell before his eyes. It bears some 
marks of his having put it to the question 
by fire, but in a feeble way. 

—— It spoke to him what kindly Heaven decreed, 
But the sealed eyes of savage men were all too blind 

to read. 

Iron appears to be somewhat intract- 
able to an older branch of the Mongol 
race, if we may judge from specimens 
shown by the Chinese in this same an- 
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nex as the latest triumph of the imperial 
foundries. ‘The Celestials came late with 
a supplementary collection of furs, seeds, 
grains, medicines, shoes, musical instru- 
ments, glutinous birds’-nests, models of 
junks, and the other contents of an or- 
dinary Chinese curios- 


land has been recovered and malaria re- 
duced. Similar works will ere long be 
pressingly needed on many tideways in 
this country, and the value of French 
experience will be felt. Interior canal- 
navigation, there as here, has been check- 


ity-shop. It was fortu- == “6 


nately excluded from acd 
their section in the Main 
Building, and would 
better have been re- 
manded to the packing- 
box. That the people 
of the rude interior 
should have sent these 
things is conceivable, 
but that they should 
have been deliberately 
brought together and 
forwarded ten thousand 
miles by the government 
is discouraging to those 
who have hopes of Chi- 
na. Japan does not put 
her worst foot foremost 
in that way. 

Not far from the Min- 
eral Annex, and in a 
position almost as likely to escape at- 
tention, was placed another government 
building which demands especial notice— 
that of France. Its object was to acquaint 
us with the condition of engineering and 
architectural science in that country as 
exemplified in strictly public works, those 
executed by the central authority. The 
French genius for system showed itself 
in every object—in models, plans and 
elevations done to scale (usually one- 
twenty-fifth of the actual dimensions) 
and colored from reality, even to indi- 
cating the different varieties of stone 
and concrete. Mirrors under some of 
the bridges aided in displaying their 
construction, and in other cases the exact 
conformation of the subaqueous surface 
was shown, with its character, whether of 
mud, gravel or rock. 

Since 1824 the improvement of the 
navigation of the lower Seine has been 
pursued with marked success. The chan- 
nel through its delta has been straight- 
ened and the water concentrated. Good 

















NEW ENGLAND LOG-HOUSE. 


ed by railway extension, but the old lines ° 
are kept up, and a revival of the project, 
partly executed by Louis XIV., of a pas- 
sage for vessels from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean, is engaging attention. 
The aqueduct of Roquefavour, on the 
Durance Canal, near Marseilles, is an ex- 
tensive work, minutely shown by model. 
It accommodates a double roadway be- 
neath the canal. In the model of the 
bridge of St. Sauveur (Pau) we see the 
process of construction throughout, in- 
cluding the wooden centring of the arch- 
way. Our constructors are accustomed 
to pluming themselves on their mastery 
of timber, but they are not often called 
on for its use in raising arches of mason- 
ry of the magnitude represented in these 
models. As a rule, small culverts,need- 
ing no such formidable preparations in 
the way of temporary props, mark the 
limit of their vaulting ambition. Few 
navigable aqueducts are now built in this 
country, and for viaducts iron is the pre- 
ferred material. In France also it is fast 
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growing in favor. The examples shown 
of it manifest the traditions of the arch, 
the multiform balances of thrust and 
strain in our lattice bridge being less 
cultivated there. A cylindrical draw- 
bridge at the docks of Brest looks cum- 
brous in comparison with the correspond- 
ing structures so frequent in the United 
States. It is a general tendency with 
French as with English engineers to err 
in the direction of excess of weight and 
bulk, whether in iron, timber or stone. 
They build rather than frame. They 
expect a bridge, like a ship, to carry its 
own ballast. This may be a result of 
their more extensive, and formerly ex- 
clusive, use of masonry. In that walk 
they are certainly deserving of careful 
study. The anatomy of the Pont d’Ar- 
cole at Paris, displayed from the bottom 
of the caisson and the filling of the 
abutment to the paving of the roadway, 
is interesting even to the non-profession- 
al. So with other models of bridges and 
of the vast constructions undertaken by 
France to supply the lack of good har- 
bors on the Channel and the Mediterra- 
nean. The artificial harbor at Marseilles 
exceeds in extent, if not in,cost, all the 
like improvements in American ports put 
together. 

That the republic keeps a keen out- 
look seaward her elaborate harbors are 
not the only evidence, to judge from the 
ample illustrations of her lighthouse sys- 
tem. A map of her coast shows the ra- 
dial range of each light. The circles 
often interlap, proving that she lights 
her side of the Channel as though it 
were a watery street. The parallel is 
destroyed by the absence of parallelism 
in the bounding walls, and by, the par- 
ticularly treacherous nature of the pave- 
ment, dotted as it is by rugged rocks and 
traversed by a labyrinth of currents. The 
provision made for saving life and prop- 
erty does not strike one as being commen- 
surate with such perils. The appliances 
for reaching ships in distress with life- 
boats, howitzers for throwing lines, etc. 
have a rude look. We may extend the 
same remark to the laborers’ implements 
exhibited in the building. Probably this 
service was not adequately represented. 





Maps of the interior of the country 
were placed elsewhere. A neatly-ex- 
ecuted one in this pavilion indicated the 
deposits of mineral fertilizers found at 
different points in France. Under so 
strongly centralized a political system 
such matters devolve upon the gov- 
ernment, with many others more local. 
Louis Philippe used to complain that he 


had personally to regulate the water-sup-- 


ply of every miller in the provinces. 
The French government is the only 
one, besides that of the United States, 
which made a separate and distinct dis- 
play of its own. And this was, within 
the scope to which it was limited, finer 
than can be inferred from our very slight 
outline of it. It aided us in comprehend- 
ing a former importation into the United 
States of engineers from France — the 
Bernards, Crozets and others — which 
only ceased when the home-supply suf- 
ficed. We turn from her ponderous 
locks, docks and bridges with a sense 
that her repute is not likely to decline. 
As we emerge from the building our eye 
falls upon the bronze lion - group from 
Munich, by all odds the finest piece of 
open-air statuary on the grounds, cho- 
sen with great judgment by the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association as a per- 
manent embellishment of them; and 
we realize the partnership of the na- 
tions in every class of work—Germans 
mastering the subtlest art, and French- 
men grappling with the most ponderous 
mechanical tasks. We pass on to an- 
other unusual field where the ordinary 
assignments of labor are somewhat 
broken in upon. We find woman un- 
dertaking, under a roof of her own erec- 
tion, to run steam-engines and publish 
newspapers, not neglecting the while her 
more habitual occupations. In fact, as 
might be expected, her demonstrations 
toward: the heavier tasks from which civ- 
ilized man has with one voice exempted 
her are but half-hearted and resultless. 


«Let us take small note of them, and pro- 


ceed to glance at employments in which 
she has always been and will always be 
at home. 

The needle is woman’s brush and 
chisel. What can be done with it she 
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can do, and man cannot. The world of 
lace and embroidery is a very pretty— 
let us say a beautiful—world. Indeter- 
minate and elusive forms upon a texture 
that beguiles the eye with every degree 
of the diaphanous are certainly in one 
sense things of beauty, and none the 
less so that, like marble, lace discards 
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the aid of color. Embroidery, it may be 
said, is not so independent, but the col- 
ors with which it usually deals are few, 
and the effect is dependent on simple 
sharp contrasts and not on gradations 
and interfusions of harmony. Silver on 
blue, gold on crimson, etc., are combi- 
nations which speak for themselves, and 
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VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE WOMEN’S PAVILION. 


once fixed discharge the decorator from 
any considerations but those of ‘orm and 
of delicacy in the rendering of it. Beau- 
vais and Arras are not properly embroid- 
ery, but mosaic with the needle. . They 
are pictorial, and the work of men. In 
lace and the finest embroidery men’s 
fingers, even the flexible and slender 
fingers of Hindoos and Chinese, are at 
sea. Accordingly, we find no lace-fac- 
tories or lace-schools of boys, and chas- 
uble, stole and altar-cloth are decorated 
by nuns and not by monks. 

Lace has its literature and its enthusi- 
asts, like ceramics. Its styles are many, 
and each boasts its antiquities and ra- 
ther disdains improvements. They are 
conservative in other respects also, and 
manifest a cat-like devotion to locality. 
Brussels and Malines, for instance, re- 
main firm in their supremacy, the cel- 





lars of Grammont and the flax-fields of 
Brabant resting unchallenged for ma- 
terial and manipulation. The Honiton 
is an English offshoot from Belgium, 
thanks to Alva’s expulsion of some of 
the Flemish lace- workers; but Devon- 
shire is still, or was very lately, depend- 
ent on Flanders for handspun thread, 
British machinery and British fingers re- 
maining unequal to its production even 
under the incentive of twelve hundred 
dollars a pound. This family of pillow- 
laces—block, applique, duchess or gui- 
pure—seemed to bear the bell both in the 
women’s show and in the Belgic section 
of the Main Building. Exquisitely del- 
icate as the fabric is, in some specimens 
it affects relief, and tiny roses unfold pe- 
tal_on petal and microscopic pistils be- 
neath. Not so with Venice point, an 
historic lace of pure needlework that is 
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only the suggestion of a tissue. The 
“woven wind” of the ancients could not 
have surpassed it in tenuity, and no ex- 
pression can better describe it. Belgium 
led in this form, as well as those more 
especially her own; but the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, at St. Augustine, Florida, claimed 
a place for America. Singularly enough, 
these ladies have to look far North, over 
the whole breadth of the Union, to the 


DREAMING IOLANTHE, IN BUTTER, IN THE 
WOMEN’S PAVILION. 


convents of Canada, for American rivals 
in the finest department of needlework. 
The repose of such institutions is favor- 
able to an art that demands, above all, 
patience. The nerves of our women are 
keyed to too high a tension for such’an 
occupation. They can appreciate its re- 
sults, however, and might be seen dur- 
ing the exhibition contemplating a strip 
marked four hundred dollars a yard with 
a calm indifference to the inscription 
in which their lords were unable to par- 
ticipate. 

In embroidery American women re- 
appeared in another character than that 
of purchasers. Boston sent some fine 
embossed work. Green Erin was also 
heard from through county Antrim. Nor- 
way and Sweden were quite profuse in 
their display, the former strongest in the 
finer work, and the latter resting her cause 
on rugs, mats, etc., which struck us as far 
ruder in style than efforts of the same 
nation in other walks. The English Roy- 
al School of Needlework likewise excelled 
more in quantity than quality, the designs 





being stiff and meagre. It was.quite out- 
done by the municipal school for girls of 
far-off Manila, whose embroidery.on cloth 
made of the fibre of the pineapple and in 
gold thread on more substantial fabrics 
was noticeable both for taste and execu- 
tion. Japan was also strong in silk and 
gold, and remarkable for some bizarre- 
ries in the way of solid or raised objects. 
The Japanese productions had the merit, 
not over-common in this class of articles, 
of being moderate in price. 

We find that this is leading us into the 
vast, snowy and flowery realm of Berlin 
wool, which covers so large a part of the 
female territory. It is to be carefully 
avoided. So are the ribbon and other 
looms, rough affairs indeed as compared 
with those in Machinery Hall. The tel- 
egraph ticked away comfortably under 
the feminine touch: Zhe New Century 
newspaper proved more innocuous than 
might have been inferred from its some- 
what alarming title, and the A@tional 
Cookery Book assured us that a good 
old calling was not to be wholly neglect- 
ed in these days of progress. Seventy- 
four models of inventions by women con- 
sisted largely of aids to domestic and 
personal comfort, the most solid among 
those not having such a purpose being an 
artificial stone or building composition. 
Into the New England log-house, an ap- 
pendage of the Women’s Pavilion, nei- 
ther building-stone nor invention of any 
kind was admitted. Old-fashioned ways 
and means were in it sheltered by un- 
hewn trunks from the forest; yet its cozy 
interior was not calculated to impress one 
with the idea that our grandmothers were 
objects of just pity to their progressive 
descendants of the same sex. Its broad- 
breasted hospitable fireplace had more 
glow and life in it than all the modern 
stoves on the ground put together, and 
the ample dresser was eloquent of those 
first essentials of domestic happiness— 
neatness and order. 

In art the coloring of photographs and 
the decoration of small pieces of porcelain 
were, if we exclude sculpture in butter, the 
only branches that looked like acknow- 
ledging female monopoly. Memorial 
Hall contained far better pictures by wo- 
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men than were here to be found. Eliza 
Greatorex’s drawings and etchings would 
have been better with more decision in 
form and outline. Promising designs for 
carpeting, tiles and rugs, paintings on 
porcelain, and similar art- works came 
from the Free Industrial Evening School 
of Lowell, the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School and Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the Design School of the Cin- 
cinnati University. The prices affixed 
to the porcelain seemed to be high, 
but there must be a beginning, and the 
capacity for the work is the point to be 
established. The question of a market 
comes after. The same remarks will 
apply to the ample and attractive collec- 
tion of wood-carvings from the Cincin- 
nati School. The work in these, as a 
rule, adheres too closely to the surface, 
as-though afraid to launch out into bold 
relief and a proper development of the 
design. They exactly reverse, in this 
respect, the Japanese bronzes. There is 
no under - cutting, and the effect is more 
that of etching than of carving proper. 
It has the air of a dallying with art, or-at 


best a sketching of what will never be 
finished, and is not by those employed 
on it expected to be finished. Young 
women will not look, as young men do, 
on any kind of technical training as pro- 
viding them a lifelong occupation and 


means of existence. Hence an incom- 
pleteness in what they accomplish which 
needs no arguments drawn from woman’s 
alleged lack of mental or manual force 
to explain. 

In the Pennsylvania Educational Build- 
ing the artistic efforts of the Girard Col- 
lege pupils and of those of other male 
schools appeared to us inferior to the 
productions of the Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women. We have before 
remarked upon the exceptional merit of 
corresponding works from the Swedish 
female schools. It will probably be 
found that this superiority with the pen- 
cil of girls over lads up to the age say 
of eighteen is a general thing. And 
the remark might be extended to other 
branches. The aptitudes of the female 
mind should be taken hold of and their 


development pressed at the earliest age 
Vor. XVIII.—42 
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possible. While industrial* schools for 
women will help to supply many a new 
means of support and occupation, the 
highest results can only be expected 
from earlier training. 

In the transient features of the exhibi- 
tion the international idea could not of 
course be so readily adhered to as in 
the permanent ones. A running fire of 


CABINET. IN THE WOMEN’S PAVILION. 


secondary demonstrations opened with 
strawberries and closed with turkeys. 
Not that the spread was by any means 
confined to edibles, or any other subject 
which America would perforce have 
mostly to herself. Divers assemblages 
of uniformed militia contributed what 
of charm remained in drum and fife; 
the benevolent orders and the butchers 
threw in what they knew of pageantry ; 
“horses, mules and asses” followed in 
early September, with an addendum of 
dogs; horned cattle, more respectfully 
distant from the knights of the cleaver, 
summoned their stately cohorts wvaséo 
cum gemitu, the feebler folk of the 
farm, swine, sheep and goats, added 
their treble to the tumult; sorties of 
reapers, steam-ploughs and harvesters 
bore the spirit of the hurlyburly into 
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the quiet Pennsylvania fields ; . regattas 
brought out the rival brawn of the dif- 
ferent English-speaking families; the 
rifle, also in the same hands and no 
others, added its expressive tones to 
the plash of the oar; and conversaziones 
much more varied in vernacular discuss- 
ed medicine, general science and educa- 
tion with results yet in embryo. A series 
of statues and groups of statuary furnish- 
ed by their dedication occasions of parade 
which were not neglected. Worthy of 
especial notice among these monuments 
is the colossal marble figure of Colum- 
bus presented to the city of Philadelphia 
by Italian citizens, and dedicated on the 
12th of October, the anniversary of the 
landing of 1492. The statue, ten feet 
high and raised on a pedestal twelve feet 
from the ground, has little of novelty in 
treatment. The subject, indeed, leaves 
small room for that, the shape and fea- 
tures of the world-seeking Genoese hav- 
ing become stereotyped like those of 
Shakespeare, and laid away in the pop- 
ular mind as things never more to be 
trifled with by fancy. The Spaniards 
claim him in the decorations of their 
pavilion, as in the couplet on his tomb, 
for Castile; but this protest from Carrara 
is in harmony with the papal assertion in 
the partition of the Western hemisphere 
between the two Peninsular powers, that 
the New World, like the Old, was the 
birthright of Italy. Her attorney mere- 
ly made Spain a stopping-place in the 
voyage to his patrimonial domain. __ 

The rifle-shooting was not the less a 
part of the Centennial programme for 
having been held at Creedmoor. Nor, 
to compare great things with small, was 
the Fourth of July ceremonial for com- 
ing off at Independence Hall. ~ Historical 
houses and associations cannot be carted 
about, or they too would have found their 
way to Fairmount Park. The original 
Declaration stayed with the bricks which 
first echoed it, and again informed a 


heterogeneous crowd that they and “all | 


men were born free and equal.”’ Glitter- 
ing generalities often have an immense 
deal of solid value. A faith and a fetich 
—let the two harmonize or not—are a 
necessity in politics as in religion. How 











many Englishmen know anything: but 
the name about Magna Charta, and who 
ever saw the British constitution? The 
moment of highest enthusiasm with the 
crowd in Independence Square last July 
was when they saw the yellow parch- 
ment. They did not listen to the read- 
ing of it, or to Mr. Evarts’s oration. The 
first heat of the appointed race had been 
worried through —time, one hundred 
years—and there was the starting-point, 
now the winning-post. How it was in- 
scribed, and who the judges were or 
what they were saying, was’ matter of 
small consequence. 

We may term the States’ days sub- 
sidiary Fourths, although Virginia’s con- 
stitution as an independent common- 
wealth was framed and adopted by a 
convention which met on the 6th of 
May, 1776, and thus antedates the Dec- 
laration. The natal days of the rest of 
the Old Thirteen are scattered over that 
year and several following, Rhode Island 
having postponed her new birth for three 
generations; meanwhile doing republi- 
can business under Charles II.’s charter. 
The rest of the thirty-eight were neces- 
sarily without place in the Centennial 
calendar. No relation could therefore 
be fixed between the States and any 
particular day between May and No- 
vember. The days arbitrarily selected 
were not used in a way to give the pro- 
ceedings any significance beyond-what 
attaches to a social reunion without their 
borders of the people of a State, or such 
portion of them as had the-spirit and 
means to go abroad and enjoy it. New 
York made the twenty-first of Septem- 
ber a white day in the financial annals of 
the exhibition, 118,719 paying visitors en- 
tering the grounds and 3284 the cattle- 
enclosure. Adding 12,421 free admis- 
sions of exhibitors, officers, waiters and 
the press, the entire attendance was 
brought up to 134,588. Sixty thousand 
dollars were added to the treasury of the 
Commission, and the shareholders were 
cheered by the results of a week averag- 
ing over a hundred thousand daily admis- 
sions. Their expectations rose still higher 
when on the 28th Pennsylvania gather- 
ed within walls mainly of her own build- 
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ing two hundred and seventy thousand 
persons, 257,169 of them ‘“‘cash admis- 
sions ’—doubtless the greatest number 
on record as having entered on a single 
day a public exhibition not free to all. 
The receipts from admissions up to the 
ist of October already largely excelled 





the whole season’s income of either of 
the great European exhibitions except 
the first, and equaled that. The sum was 
$2,210,263 from 4,750,000 visitors. The 
whole amount taken in at London in 1851 
was £506,100, and in 1862, £408,530; 
at Paris in 1855, £128,099, and in 1867, 
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£420,735; and at Vienna in 1873, only 
£206,477. The ainount taken in at the 
gates is not an exact guide to the num- 
bers contributing it. The average cost 
to each visitor was greater at the exposi- 
tion just closed than at either offthe oth- 
ers named. At Paris, in 1867, 8,805,969 
visitors paid $2,203,675. Trials made at 
Philadelphia of half-rates to schools, and 
to all comers on certain Saturdays, proved 
that a reduction would have been hurt- 
ful to the finances of the exposition, and 
would have had no compensating effect 
in the way of attracting intelligent and 
appreciative visitors. An aggregate at- 
tendance, in the one hundred and fifty- 
nine week-days between opening and 
closing, of seven millions and a half, 
exclusive of the free list, yielded about 
$3,600,000. Add receipts for rents, priv- 
ileges, commissions on sales and some 
minor sources, and the whole income 
exceeds four millions of dollars. This 
is estimated, after allowing for current 
expenses, to reimburse stockholders to 
the extent of fifty per cent. There re- 
main, in addition, permanent edifices, 
Statuary, bridges and improvements of 





the grounds, including Memorial Hall, 
Horticultural Hall and several of the 
best of the State and government build- 
ings. This is a better outcome, on the 
Gradgrind basis of dollars and cents, than 
had been attained before save in 1851. 
The Kensington Art Museum and School, 
representing the clear money - profit of 
England’s first venture in the show-busi- 
ness, is more than matched by the solid 
mementoes we have cited and by the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art, although these are ac- 
companiments rather than direct finan- 
cial results, the State, city and private 
citizens having furnished their cost. The 
new Pennsylvania Museum made large 
purchases from among the art-exhibits, 
and owed other acquisitions to the lib- 
erality of foreign exhibitors and com- 
missioners. 

The century has indeed stamped its 
parting footprint deep upon Belmont Av- 
enue. But not in monuments of bronze, 
iron, stone and glass, nor in sheets of 
colossal arithmetic, did the exhibition 
leave its broadest and best traces. Any 
movement which assembles from distant 
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quarters seven or eight millions of peo- 
ple must have other results than those 
perceptible at the time or on the spot— 
results slow to shape and to declare them- 
selves. Observers have to think out, and 
the practical among them to work out, 
their impressions. Eyes accustomed to 
a short visual radius will not at once 
adapt themselves to a longer focus. To 
apprehend the ideas and the position of 
other countries than our own in regard 
to education, manufactures and art we 
do not, it is true, have to learn their lan- 
guage, but we have to change our men- 
tal standpoint and rub out some prepos- 
sessions, We have, as it were, to stand 
outside of ourselves—a process not to 
be gone through with in a stroll of a few 
hours through acres of novelties. Ope- 


ratives, it is notorious, get wedded to_ 


their tools, and often refuse to use others 
which they know and confess to be bet- 
ter. So it is, in a less degreé, with their 
chiefs, master- workmen and leaders in 
every vocation. The means with which 
they have achieved all their success seem 
to them the best means, and they are in 
a greater or less degree loath to adopt 
others. That this caution is a good trait 
is certain. It is at the same time equal- 
ly true that the nation possessing most 
of a class fond of experiment and not 
afraid of innovation will gain most by 
these competitive displays. 

One gratifying conclusion which will, 
we think, have been drawn by many 
from what they saw is, that modern civ- 
ilization has a broader foundation; and 
more roots to brace and feed it, than it 
is common to suppose. A greater equal- 
ity is apparent in objects, capacity and 
accomplishment among the nations. The 
favorite purposes of all are more nearly 
identical. The better and more univer- 
sal instruction of children, the simplifica- 
tion of law, sanitary improvement, mul- 
tiplying of industries, extension of inter- 
communication and elevation of popular 
taste are common aims everywhere in 
Christendom. Small and half-forgotten 
nations vie in them with the most pow- 
erful. This is all less striking than the 
indications of capacity for both the solid 
and the decorative in art, of progress in 
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their cultivation, and of activity in the 
pursuit of some branches of literature 
and science, on the part of peoples from 
whom nothing of the kind was looked 
for. These small and scattered flashes 
of ability and life go to prove the univer- 
sality of the movement of the day. Hid- 
den forces for good showed themselves 
abruptly a hundred years ago. The 
opening of another century is cheered 
by another such outburst. 

At the announcement, on the evening 
of the 27th of September, of twelve thou- 
sand of the awards made by the two hun- 
dred and fifty judges, the addresses. of 
the director-general dwelt upon the “im- 
partiality, fairness and earnestness which 
pervaded their work.” This important 
labor was executed with a thoroughness 
that does not appear to have been equaled 
at previous expositions. The medals and 
diplomas themselves are but guide-posts 
to the real judgments rendered. These 
are contained in written reports, which 
will be of real value to those on whom 
they are bestowed, and instructive to oth- 
ers, because discriminating. The jury 
not only renders its verdict, and.sustains 
it on being polled, but it renders in black 
and white its reasons. In proportion to 
the success reached in the performance 
of this critical task must have been the 
patience, self-control and good feeling 
of the jurors. In this they reflected the 
spirit which really seems to have gov- 
erned the whole affair and its supporters 
at home and abroad, from its concep- 
tion three years ago to the closing hour. 
Jealousies and obstacles were encoun- 
tered only to be smothered. A thou- 
sand rivalries were weighed, judged and 
dismissed. The governments and their 
people were all kindly, and as a rule 
did more than was asked of them. The 
Century and its Festival closed in peace. 

EDWARD C. BRUCE. 


[NoTE.—The chief features of the Ex- 


_ hibition are admirably represented in the 


photographs of the Cetennnial Photo- 
graphic Company of Philadelphia, some 
of which have been used in the illustra- 
tion of these papers. ] 
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CONCLUDING PAPER. 





GRASMERE. 


Rotnay Banx, AMBLESIDE, Aug. 7, 1857. 
AZ after a two years’ absence, I 

find myself in this sweet region. 
With my kind host, Mr. C——, I went 
this morning to call on Mrs. Arnold at 
Fox How. We found six or eight per- 


j Sons in the drawing-room. It was my 
first meeting with Mrs. Arnold: she 


came forward to receive us, welcomed 
me cordially, and presented me to her 
three daughters, Mrs. Twining, Mrs. 
Cropper and Miss Frances Arnold. I 
was fresh from Wharfeside, the home 
of her eldest daughter, Mrs. Forster. 
We talked about that home of such 
peculiar intellectual brightness, and I 
told of the happy days I had passed 
there. Mrs. Arnold’s manners are gen- 
tle and winning, and I can see that her 
daughters owe much to her. She asked 
me what evening I could spend with 
them, and Sunday was agreed upon. 
Fox How I was most glad to see thus 








with the stream of life flowing on in it: 
when I was last here the family were 
away. Mr. Penrose, a brother of Mrs. 
Arnold, a clergyman of Lincolnshire, 
Mrs. Penrose, and Dr. and Mrs. Perry 
of Bonn were the others in the room. 
Dr. Arnold’s portrait was on the wall, 
also prints of Mr. Justice Coleridge, of 
Archbishop Whately, of Wordsworth 
and of Julius Hare. The views from 
the windows had their own peculiar 
beauty, half hidden though the land- 
scape was to-day in rolling mist. 

Aug. 8. Walked to-day along the 
beautiful road under Lough Rigg, that 
huge winding mountain, past Fox How 
and many other lovely country homes. 
Went then into the Vale of Rydal and 
skirted this beautiful lake, watched the 
reflections in the water, and gazed on 
the noble hills which surround the vale. 
I continued on:=Grasmere came in 
sight—a large lake. with a: view in the- 
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distance of the square white tower of 
the church under whose shadow Words- 
worth lies. I passed the cottage in which 
Hartley Coleridge lived and in which he 
died. At length I reached the head of 
the lake, and then the church which was 
my destination. Once more I stood at 
the grave of Wordsworth, that sacred 
spot which, as I believe, many genera- 
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tions will visit, and whence a voice, we 
may hope, will ever speak to men of the 
beauty of this fair earth and the higher 
glory of which it is the shadow. The 


great poet lies by the side of his daugh- 
ter, Dora Quillinan; next to her lies 
Dorothy Wordsworth, his sister; then 
Edward Quillinan and his first wife; and 
there is space left for Mrs. Wordsworth. 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 


Sarah Hutchinson, Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
sister, also lies here: on the stone which 
marks her grave is the following: 


Near the graves of two young children, 
removed from a family to which through life she was 
. devoted, 
Here lies the body 
of 
Saran HutTcuHinson, 
the beloved sister and faithful friend 
of mourners who have caused this stone to be erected 
with an earnest wish that their own remains 
may be laid by her side, and a humble hope 
that through Christ they may together 
be made partakers of the same Blessed Resurrection. 


Here follow the dates of her birth and 


death, and then— 


In fulfillment of the wish above expressed here repose 
the remains of 
Wi.tiram WorpswortnH, 
Dorothy WorpswortH. 


[Space being left for Mary Wordsworth. ] 
A little farther on are the graves of the 
two young children alluded to in the 





foregoing. On the tombstone of one is 
this inscription : 
Six months to six years added he remained 
Upon this sinful earth, by sin unstained. 
O Blessed Lord, whose mercy then removed 
A child whom every eye that looked on loved ! 


Support us, make us calmly to resign 
What we possessed, but now is wholly Thine. 


I lingered near an hour around these 
graves, and then retraced my steps 
along the water-side and beneath the 
shade of the solemn hills. I passed 
Town End, once the residence of Words- 
worth, and halfway between Grasmere 
and Rydal I climbed the old road to 
the Wishing Gate, from which there is 
a beautiful view of Grasmere. Looking 
down on this fair and peaceful scene, I 
did not wonder that what Wordsworth 
calls “the superstitions of the heart” 
had invested the place with a magic 
power. It seemed natural, too, to think 
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that only what was best and purest in 
each soul would be touched by the spell. 
The local Genius ne’er befriends 
Desires whose course in folly ends, 
Whose just reward is shame. 

Continuing my walk, I reached the 
Vale of Rydal, and then turned by the 
pretty shady ascending road leading to 
Rydal Mount. I entered by the small 
gateway the fair terraced garden so rich 
in bloom and fragrance. I~ 
saw once more the old greet- 
ing, Sal/ve/ as I stood on 
the threshold. James, the 
old servant, welcomed me 
and conducted me to the 
drawing-room. I found 
Mrs. Wordsworth seated in 
her old place by the fireside. 

Her greeting was simple and 

cordial, but only by my voice 

could she know me, for I 

saw at once that she was 

quite blind. Her grandson 

William was with her. She 

was cheerful and bright, and 

talked of the events of the 

day in the sweet’ quiet manner peculiar 
to her, and with clear intelligence, and 
yet she was within a few days of being 
eighty-seven. She was mindful, too, of 
the duties of hospitality, for finding I had 
walked about eight miles she insisted on 
ordering some luncheon for me. I had 
a good deal of talk with young Words- 
worth. His resemblance to his grand- 
father has become quite remarkable. 
He has the same dreamy eyes and the 
same forehead. But there seemed a 
benediction in the very presence of 
Mrs. Wordsworth, so much did her 
countenance express peace and purity, 
so gentle and so sweetly gracious was 
her bearing. 

Aug. 9, Sunday. I went this after- 
noon to the little Rydal church, and I sat 
in Mrs. Wordsworth’s pew. No one was 
there but young Wordsworth. Mrs. Ar- 
nold’s pew is directly opposite, both being 
at the end of the church nearest to the 
chancel. Mrs. Arnold and her three 
daughters were present. The old clerk 
from his desk near the pulpit said at the 
end of the service, “Let us sing to the 








praise and glory of God the ‘undredth 
psalm—the ’undredth psalm,” and then 
with feeble step walked down the aisle to 
take his place as leader of the choir. The 
preacher was a stranger, and the sermon 
was an appeal for missions. He seemed 
a good and earnest man, but his manner 
was odd, and some things he said were 
odd too. The woman of Samaria was 
the text: “You remember that when Dr. 
ery, 


10UGH RIGG TARN. 


— of the Scotch Church was in the 


Holy Land he visited the well, and as 
he sat there he took out his Bible to 
read the chapter, and he let it fall into 
the well, and it was not recovered for a 
long time afterward : the well was deep.” 
One hardly saw the drift of this. But 
still stranger was what followed. Speak- 
ing of our Lord’s humility: “We do not 
hear of His going about except on foot, 
never in any vehicle. Once only do we 
hear of His riding on an ass, and that was 
a borrowed one.” There was a quaintness 
in this that was worthy of the old days, 
and certainly there was nothing of irrev- 
erence in the preacher’s manner. John 
Mason Neale, I remember, quotes some- 
where the following equally quaint utter- 


+} ance from a Middle-Age writer : 


Be Thou, O Lord, the Rider, 
And me the little ass, 

That to the Holy City 
Together we may pass. 


After the service I walked up to Rydal 
Mount with Mrs. Arnold. Mrs. Words- 
worth was in the.drawing-room. It was 
an interesting sight to see the two ladies 
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talking with each other—on the one 
side reverence and respect, on the other 
strong regard, and on both manifest af- 
fection. I thought, Would the poet and 
the teacher have been what they were 
to the world but for the help and exam- 
ple which each had at hand in his house- 
hold life ? 

At half-past six I went to Fox How, 


UP THE DUDDON. 


where I was to drink tea. We were 
a large party at the table: we did not 
remain long, however, for we were-to 
ascend Lough Rigg to see the sun set. 
We hada lovely climb in the long sum- 
mer twilight. We wandered on to a 
jutting rock, and from thence we saw 
the sun go down in glory behind the 
mountains, leaving a splendor of crim- 
son in the light clouds for long afterward. 
Below us was Lough Rigg Tarn, which 
Wordsworth has somewhere commem- 
orated. Mrs. Twining told us of a walk 
with the poet she recalled, though she was 
very young at the time, which occasioned 
the poem: her father too was with them. 
A row of pines ascending a mountain on 
the opposite side of the valley was pointed 
out as “* Fan’s Funeral” —"A joke against 
me,” said Miss Arnold. It seemed that 
‘n childhood she had somehow got the 
impression that it was a troop of mourn- 
ers following a bier—perhaps some one 
had said ‘‘ How like a funeral !”—and 
many times afterward, in visiting the 
spot, the child still supposed it was a 
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funeral, and wondered it should be so 
long stationary. 

As we came down the mountain, Miss 
Arnold spoke of her recollection of the 
day of Wordsworth’s death. She and 
one of her young friends were almost 
alone at Fox How. All day they knew 
that the end was at hand, and their 
minds were filled with the thought of it. 

Late in the afternoon they climb- 

ed one of the hills looking down 

on Rydal Mount, their hearts 

bowed with a solemnity of feel- 

ing—burning, one might almost 

say, within them as they thought 

of the moment that approached. 

Suddenly as they looked they 

saw that the windows of the 

house were being closed, and 

they knew thus of the faring 

forth of the great: soul. It was 

almost as if they themselves had 

witnessed his departure. I could 

well understand how the solemn 

.Nature around would have a 

grave and awful look to them 

as they pondered in their young 

hearts that ending and that be- 

ginning. .I spoke of Wordsworth’s own 

lines on hearing that “the dissolution of 
Mr. Fox was hourly expected”’ : 


A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss ; 

But when the great and good depart, 
What is it more than this— 


That man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return? 

Such ebb and flow must always be: 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 


At Fox How we assembled again in 
the pleasant drawing-room: books were 
brought out, and passages referred to 
which had been suggested in our walk. 
At length the belli was rung for prayers, 
and the servants came in: Mr. Penrose 
officiated. One could not but think how 
often Dr. Arnold’s voice had been heard 
there saying the same office. Some re- 
freshment was brought in. I remained 
but a few minutes longer. Mrs. Arnold 
asked me to dine with them on Wed- 
nesday. 

Aug. 10. My kind host has arranged 
an excursion of about three days, that 1 
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may see a part of this Lake district 
which is seldom visited. We started 
from his gate at ten o’clock by coach 
for Broughton, by way of Coniston 
Water—a beautiful drive, the weather 
delightful and all very promising. At 
Broughton we had a glimpse of the val- 


Castle, “the seat of the ancient family 
of the Penningtons.” The guidebooks 
say that Henry. VI. was entertained here 
on his flight after the battle of Hexham, 
and that when he left Muncaster he 
gave to Sir John Pennington an enamel- 
ed glass vase. The glass has been care- 
fully preserved in the castle, the tradition 
being that the family would never want 
a male heir while it remained unbroken. 
We drove through the park by a wind- 
ing road, which brought us to the castle. 
The chief thing here is what is known 
as the terrace, cut on a hillside, and 
commanding a view which is said to be 
the finest in Cumberland. All around 
are noble trees and beautiful shrubbery 
and gay flowers, so that one could hard- 
ly think the great sea so near. Indeed, 
it had seemed like enchantment, the 








ley of the Duddon. Thence we went 
by rail along the sea-coast as far as 
Ravensglass, a lonely fishing village. 
Here we hired a car for Strand’s near 
Wast Water, a distance of seven or 
eight miles. We stopped, however, a 
mile from Ravensglass, at Muncaster 


turning in from the bleak coast to all 
this rich foliage and summer beauty. 
Very lovely are the grounds, because so 
unartificial. Nature has been the great 
beautifier. After we left the terrace we 
came to a little church quite embosom- 
ed in the trees—as secluded a nook as 
one could imagine: it is in the castle- 
grounds, but is the church of the neigh- 
borhood. 

We continued our drive. Alas! the 
promise of the morning was not fulfilled. 
Clouds had gathered, and at length the 
rain began. At Strand’s we found rooms 
in a very small inn, and concluded to 
stay there quietly for the night. So we 
had our tea-dinner, and composed our- 
selves to such in-door occupation as was 
possible. Books there were few of— 
some volumes of Swift’s works, two 
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volumes of poems—Liverpool poets of 
fifty years ago who had not achieved 
fame. However, with the aid of these 
notes, which had fallen in arrear, and 
with occasional talk, the hours were be- 
guiled. 
- Aug. 11. Still rainy and lowering. 
We breakfasted and waited, hoping for 
fair-weather signs. The rain did for a 
while cease, and I drove alone to Wast 
Water, two miles distant. This lake of 
black waters, with the bare mountains 
rising round it, showed well under the 
sombre sky. The mountains were cap- 
ped with mist, so I could only imagine 
their height, but the whole length of the 
lake lay stretched out before me. In 
desolate, savage beauty this surpasses 
all the other lakes of the region. It is 
said to look its best on gloomy days: 
its dark color is perhaps due to the 
great depth of the water, 
Returning to the inn, I found my 
friends all ready for our start for Sea- 
thwaite, eight miles distant. We had 
still to keep to the one-horse car, the only 
vehicle to be had in these out-of-the-way 
places. At Seathwaite we obtained an 
open carriage for the rest of the journey, 
eighteen miles. We passed through 
Egremont, and saw the ruins of the 
castle—through Ennerdale, and stopped 
to look at the churchyard, the scene of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful pastoral Zhe 
Brothers. At Scale Hill, which was 
our destination, we had again good 
weather, and it was a lovely view with 
which our journey for the day closed. 
My friends’ carriage was awaiting us at 
the hotel, and the coachman had brought 
us our letters. He left Rothay Bank this 
morning, and came by way of Keswick, 
a drive of thirty miles. We dined, and 
then, as the clouds had broken away 
and the sun was about setting, we went 
out to enjoy the evening. We climbed 
the hill, from which a beautiful view 
of Crummock Water opened before us. 
John the coachman came up afterward, 
bringing his bugle, on which he plays 
very well. He soon set for us “the wild 
echoes flying,” and all the vale below 
was filled with the sound. We then 
wandered away to the edge of the lake 
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and watched the play of the evening 
light on the tranquil waters. 

Aug. 12. We started at half-past six 
this morning to drive to Keswick to 
breakfast, twelve miles. The weather 
was beautiful, and all the fair vales 
and hills were in their full loveliness 
in the morning light. As we drew near 
Keswick we saw from a hill Derwent- 
water and Bassenthwaite Lake, and the 
town in the centre of the valley, which 
lay below us. We passed the church 
where Southey lies, and then crossed 
the Greta and drove by Greta Hall, and 
so into Keswick. Here we breakfasted, 
and our horses had a two hours’ rest, 
and we then started again for Amble- 
side, seventeen miles. -We ascended 
first the long hill from which there is the 
noble view of the Vale of Keswick and 
of its lakes, and of Skiddaw and the 
other mountains—a view which twice 
before I have had the happiness to see. 
When I last looked down on it, it was 
under a cloudy sky: now there was the 
full beauty of sunlight. But every foot 
of the way between Keswick and Amble- 
side has its charm: Southey calls it the 
most beautiful drive in the world. ‘Why 
should I attempt to describe it? I may 
note the wonderful reflections in the 
Lakes of Grasmere and Rydal, especi- 
ally the latter. There was no ripple to 
disturb the glassy transparency. The 
islands, the sloping shores, the hedges, 
and the grazing sheep, all were doubled, 
and no water-line was to be seen. I 
suppose the mountains around protect 
the lake from currents of wind, and 
give a blackness to it which makes it 
so excellent a mirror. 

At a little after one my friends set me 
down at the entrance to Fox How. I 
was to dine there to meet Thomas Ar- 
nold and William Wordsworth, and we 
were to have a walk together in the af- 
ternoon. But Arnold had been sudden- 
ly called to Dublin, and had just started. 
Wordsworth, however, was there, and 
with him Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson, 
who had just come to spend a few days 
at Rydal Mount—an old man of eighty- 
three, but fresh and gay and wonder- 
fully fluent in discourse. He was a 
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great friend of Wordsworth’s, and was 
twice his companion in traveling on 
the Continent. Southey, Coleridge and 
Lamb he knew well also. I was pre- 
sented to him, and reminded him that 


CRUMMOCK AND BUTTERMERE,. 


large table was again well filled. Mr. 
Robinson took the talk pretty much. 
He sat on Mrs, Arnold’s right, and I 


was directly opposite. Perhaps it was 
having me in full view that led him to 
speak so much of the Americans he had 
known in the last forty years. He told 
us of his chance meeting with young 
Goddard of Boston in Switzerland in 
1820, when he and Wordsworth were 
traveling together, and how that meet- 
ing had caused poor Goddard’s death. 
Wishing to be in Wordsworth’s com- 
pany, he had asked Mr. Robinson's per- 
mission to join them in the ascent of the 
Rigi. He altered by so doing his course 
of travel, and a day or two afterward, 
in crossing the Lake of Zug in an open 
boat with a companion, a storm came on, 
the boat was upset, and he was drowned: 
his companion escaped by swimming to 
shore. We recalled Wordsworth’s ele- 
giac stanzas on the occasion, and I ven- 
tured to add as a conclusion to the story 
that when Professor Reed was getting 
together the American contribution to 
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five years ago I had the honor to break- 
fast with him in London—a fact which, 
I grieve to record, he seemed quite to 
have forgotten. 

Dinner was soon announced, and the 


the Wordsworth memorial window, a 
letter came from Mrs. Goddard, the 
mother of the young man who near forty 
years before had perished, desiring to 
take part in the commemoration, and re- 
ferring to the imperishable monument to 
her son which the great poet had reared. 
She was then eighty-five, and had lived 
to give this token of her gratitude. 

Mr. Robinson had a great deal to say 
about the Rev. James Richmond, an 
American, a man of genius, but famous 
chiefly for his eccentricity. But I need 
make no further note of his discourse. 
He diverged perpetually, and sometimes 
did not come back to the main track of 
his story. I was half sorry that my 
presence should be the occasion of his 
talking so much about my countrymen. 
I should have preferred a subject which 
would have been of more interest to the 
others who were present. But it was idle 
to attempt to direct the current of his 
speech. Equally futile was Mrs. Ar- 
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nold’s effort to retain possession of the 
joint which was placed before her, and 
which she was about to carve. Mr. 
Robinson insisted with peremptory cour- 
tesy on relieving her, and as he bran- 
dished the great knife, continuing the 
while his animated talk, there was natu- 
rally a less skillful performance ofthe duty 
which was then of immediate urgency. 
Glances were exchanged by Mrs. Ar- 
nold with some of her guests, in part 
of apology and in part of amusement 
at the spectacle. And, sooth to say, the 
fair tablecloth suffered from Mr. Robin- 
son’s double mind. 

Iremained most of the afternoon at Fox 
How, walking about the grounds or sitting 
under the shade of trees near the house, 
talking with one or other of the ladies. 
Seldom have I passed pleasanter hours. 
In the evening I was again with Mrs. 
Arnold and her daughters on. a visit at 
one of the neighboring houses. Nine 
o'clock came, and with it the Zimes, 
which was eagerly opened. The news 
from India is just now of absorbing in- 
terest. I should mention that Mrs. Ar- 
nold read us this afternoon letters from 
her son William, author of Oakfield, 
from the Punjaub. Under date of Feb- 
ruary last he speaks of a Mohammed- 
an secret organization, having its centre 
at Delhi and ramifications everywhere, 
which he thinks means evil. He is the 
more of this opinion because his Per- 
sian secretary, whom he thinks very ill 
of, belongs to it. Writing under date of 
June 15, he says the Bengal Sepoy no 
longer exists, and that the civilization of 
fifty years has gone ina day. The lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable is another mat- 
ter of great interest just now. .All Eng- 
land is watching its progress. Despatches 
from the ship come almost hourly as it 
steams westward. 

Aug. 16. My last Sunday in Eng- 
land. I went by the beautiful Fox How 
road to Rydal to church, and sat in Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s pew. She and Mr. Crabb 
Robinson and William Wordsworth were 
there. Mrs. Wordsworth to-day enters 
her eighty-eighth year. I sat by her 
side as I did two years ago, in this same 
pew, the Sunday before I sailed. Her 
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meek countenance, her reverent look, I 
saw once more—the face of one to whom 
the angels seemed already ministering. 
Service being over, I shook hands with 
her, and received a kind invitation to dine 
at Rydal Mount. Leaning on Mr. Rob- 
inson’s arm, she went out, Wordsworth 
and I following. Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughters stopped to make their con- 
gratulations on her birthday, as others 
did, following her afterward with lov- 
ing looks. We ascended the steep hill, 
Mr. Robinson talking, as usual, a great 
deal. 

Once more I was at Rydal Mount: 
there were the books, the pictures, the 
old chairs. I went up stairs with Words- 
worth to his room: it is the one that 
Dorothy Wordsworth, the poet’s sister, 
occupied so long—the room in which 
she died. The house is very old, the 
passages narrow, the ceilings low, yet 
there is an air of comfort everywhere. 
At dinner Mr. Robinson was the talker, 
as he always is. He told us of his inter- 
course with Goethe, whom he seems to 
have seen a good deal of. He said he 
never mentioned Wordsworth’s name 
to Goethe, fearing that he would either 
say he had never read his poetry or that 
he did not like it. He said Southey was 
only a collector of other men’s thoughts : 
Wordsworth gave forth his own. Words- 
worth was like the spider, spinning his 
thread from his own substance: Southey 
the bee, gathering wherever he could. 
Mrs. Wordsworth did not join us at table 
till the dessert came in. Then her one 
glass of port having been poured out for 
her, she took it in her hand and turn- 
ing her face toward me, said, “I wish 
you your health, Mr. Yarnall, and a 
prosperous voyage. and a safe return 
to your friends !’’ 

The interval after dinner was short. 
I received, if I may so say, Mrs. Words- 
worth’s final blessing and went my way, 
thankful it had been given me to draw 


‘near to one so pure, to a nature so nobly 


simple. Not only her children, but all 
who have come in contact with her, will 
rise up to call her blessed. Surely, thrice 
blessed was the poet with such a wife; 
and indeed he himself with wonderful 
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fullness has declared she was almost as 
the presence of God to him: 


That sigh of thine, not meant for human ear, 

Tells that these words thy humbleness offend ; 

Yet bear me up, else faltering in the rear 

Of a steep march: support me to the end. 

Peace settles where the intellect is meek, 

And Love is dutiful in thought and deed ; 

Through thee communion with that love I seek ; 

The faith Heaven strengthens where e moulds the 
creed. 


My last evening in this sweet region was 
spent at Fox How. With Mr. Thomas 
Arnold and Miss Arnold I once more in 
the long twilight climbed Lough Rigg 
Fell, There stretching out before us 








was range after range of gray moun- 
tains, with Skiddaw in the distance—a 
solemn and peaceful view, and to me a 
leavetaking of one of the loveliest re- 
gions of the earth. 


Hore, WinDERMERE STATION, July 4, 1873. 

Again, after sixteen years’ interval, I 
am on the threshold of this lovely re- 
gion. I have been walking in the twi- 
light hours through bowery lanes, hoping 
to reach the lake, but I took a wrong 
direction, and only when it was time to 
return did I get from a high part of the 
road a glimpse of the fair waters. I pass- 


SKIDDAW. ° 


ed many gateways with broad graveled 
drives leading from them, doubtless to 
beautiful homes, for all this neighbor- 
hood is occupied by lovely dwellings, 
more or less secluded and embowered 
in all luxuriant greenery. It was be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock when I got 
back to the solitude of the hotel. There 
were people there, no one of whom I 
knew. I can stand being alone with 
Nature, but the constrained silence of 
the coffee-room of an English inn is a 
trifle depressing. 

Fuly 5. I started early in a fly for the 
ferry at Bowness, then crossed the lake 
in almost a toy steamer to the Nab 
promontory, and thence took my way 
on foot by a quickly- ascending road 
toward Hawkshead. From the summit 
of the ridge I looked back upon Lake 
Windermere with its wooded promon- 
tories and its islands and its encircling 
mountains. The morning was beauti- 
ful, and the whole scene was in its rich 
summer loveliness. I had forgotten how 
fair and glorious were these Westmore- 
land lakes and mountains. Farther on 





I came to Esthwaite Water, a lake a 
mile and a half in length, and soon 
afterward I entered the Vale of Hawks- 
head. The old church on a rocky emi- 
nence is the chief object as you ap- 
proach the town. At the base of the 
hill on which it stands is the grammar 
school at which Wordsworth received 
his first lessons, as he tells us in Zhe 
Prelude. 1 found carpenters at work in 
the old school-room, and one of them 
told me he had himself been a scholar 
there, and he showed me the desk at 
which Wordsworth sat. The school- 
house, the church and the streets of the 
town had all a quaint and antique look. 
I could fancy there had been little change 
since Wordsworth and his brother Chris- 
topher, afterward master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, were scholars here, 
near a hundred years ago. It had been 
the chief object of my pilgrimage, the 
sight of this school-house. Coniston — 
was my further destination. A coach 
was standing at the door of an inn, 
which I found was just starting for this 
place, so I climbed to an outside seat, 
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and found as my sole companion a 
good-natured man who at once entered 
into talk with me. He seemed a well- 
to-do man, and as he told me soon 
whence he had come and whither he 
was going, I naturally imparted to him 
what had been the object of my pil- 
grimage to Hawkshead. He seemed 
to find it hard to account to himself for 
my enthusiasm: still, the only inquiry 
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as the Waterhead Inn is beautiful as to 
architecture, and there were about it 
flower-beds with geraniums in glorious 
bloom—such splendor of color as I never 
saw before. I went out in a boat on the 
lake, and enjoyed for a while the view 
of the hills around. Then rain came on, 
and I had to row quickly back, and my 
remaining hours were spent at the inn. 
But the spacious coffee-room command- 
ed such a delightful view that there was 
little hardship in remaining in-doors. 
At about five in the afternoon I started 
on the coach for Ambleside. I was on 
top by the coachman, a civil fellow who 
knew every foot of the way. Three 
young ladies sat on the still higher seat 
behind. They were of severe propriety 
of manner, but they were refined, and 


talked with a careful modulation of voice ! 
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he made of me in endeavoring to en- 
lighten himself was a singular one. 
“Was he a rich man?” he asked me, 
referring to Wordsworth. I was obliged 
to admit that he was not. Then we 
talked of the races at Newcastle, and 
on this subject my friend had greatly 
the advantage of me. 

We descended upon Coniston Water 
by a long steep hill. The hotel known 






WINDERMERE. 


which is peculiarly English. The after- 
noon was dull, but it did not rain. The 
road was perpetually either up hill or 
down, and the views every step of the 
way were lovely. We went through 
Yewdale, and stopped within a few min- 
utes’ walk of Skelwith Force, a waterfall 
reminding one of a single portion of 
Trenton Falls. Time was allowed us to 
see this, and then ‘we climbed to our 
high seats again, the young ladies hav- 
ing the help of a ladder, and drove 
along the banks of the Brathay, passing 
as I drew near Ambleside the gateway 
of the pretty house which had been a 
home to me in two former visits. Alas! 
the dispensers of that gracious hospital- 
ity, my kind host and hostess, have both 
been removed by death. At the Salu- 
tation Inn, Ambleside, I received the 
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welcome answer that I could have a 
room: the traveling season has begun, 
and as I had not written in advance, I 
had my fears. 

Fuly 6. It rained last night when I 
went to bed, but the day broke glorious- 
ly, and this wonderful, this enchanting 
region seemed to have a new and fresh 
charm. A young Canadian joined me 
in my walk to the Rydal church just 
under Rydal Mount. There was the little 
church. just as I had last seen it, only 
that it had been greatly improved as to 
the exterior architecture. Inside it was 
but little changed : the old high-backed 
pews remained. Therein her accustom- 
ed place, in the large square pew near 
the chancel, sat Mrs. Arnold, and by her 





Miss Frances Arnold, both fronting the 
small congregation. I looked at the 
pew on the other side and missed the 
sweet and aged face of Mrs. Words- 
worth. But the whole church seemed a 
memorial of her. My meeting with Mrs. 
Arnold and Miss Arnold was very pleas- 
ant and cordial when the service was 
over: they asked me to dine with them, 
and introduced me to the dean of Dur- 
ham, who was with them. Mrs. Arnold 
and the dean drove. Miss Arnold said 
she would walk, so she and her nephew 
(a son of Thomas Arnold, looking won- 
derfully like his uncle, Matthew Arnold) 
and I went by that most lovely road which 
winds underneath Lough Rigg. The 
walk and the talk were delightful to 





CONISTON WATER. 


me: the day was of rare splendor, and 
there was the unspeakable beauty of the 
valley and of the mountains around. 

At Fox How, Mrs. Arnold and the 
dean were in the garden: the dear old 
lady (she is now eighty-two) came for- 
ward and made the kindest inquiries 
about those I had left at home, and 
was in every way most gentle and gra- 
cious. And then we walked into the 
house, and into the drawing-room, and 
it seemed like a bit of enchantment, 
the view from the window looking back 
over the way we had come —the sol- 
emn mountains shutting all the beauty 
in, as it were, giving thus a framework 
and a setting to it. We sat and talked, 
and there was such a sense of kindly 








feeling as to make the hospitality I was 
enjoying doubly grateful. The ladies 
went away for a moment, and I could 
look at the books and the pictures. 
Everything spoke of culture and of 
thought. Much seemed to have been 
added to the room since I last saw it. 
A fine drawing in water-color, a por- 
trait of Mrs. Arnold, hung over the fire- 
place—a recent picture. On the table I 
saw two thick volumes—the memoir and 
letters of Sara Coleridge. I had not 
known that the book was out: it seemed 
strange that I should see it thus for the 
first time at Fox How. 

Our talk at dinner was very pleasant: 
The dean of Durham is Dr. Lake: he 
was, as Miss Arnold informed me,’ Dr. 
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Arnold’s favorite pupil. The fact of his 
being a dean was proof of his learning 
and high reputation, for in latter times 
these appointments are only given on 
the ground of distinguished merit. He 
said Emerson dined with him some 
months ago when at Durham; that he 
spoke of having seen a good deal of 
Carlyle when in London; that he, Car- 
lyle, was out of health and depressed. 
The loss of his wife preyed on him: 
he was unable to sleep, and the chief 
comfort he found in his sleepless hours 
was in saying over and over again the 
Lord’s Prayer. Emerson’s daughter was 
traveling with him, but being unwell, 
she could not go to dine at the dean’s. 
At the table something from Keble was 
quoted, but neither Emerson nor the 
dean could get it right. “Oh, I'll ask 
my daughter,” said Emerson. Emer- 
son went with the dean to the cathedral 
service, and seemed greatly impressed 
by it. We talked of the Hare book, 
Memorials of a Quiet Life. Miss Ar- 
nold had known well both Augustus and 
Maria Hare, as well as Julius and Esther 


Hare: indeed, it was probably at Fox 
How that the engagement of Julius Hare 


to Esther Maurice took place. The wri- 
ter of the Memorials was well known to 
them at Fox How—a man with some 
eccentricity of character, with the femi- 
nine element.somewhat in excess in his 
composition. Miss Arnold said she had 
within a few days talked about the book 
with Miss Martineau, who denounced it 
* on some fantastic ground or other. Miss 
Arnold said it was not pleasant to her to 
hear this adverse criticism —“ But you 
know one cannot tell a lady of great 
age, through a trumpet, that you utter- 
ly object to what she is saying.”. The 
dean spoke of Professor Jowett—said 
he was hardly the leader at Oxford he 
used to be: men who were his follow- 
ers have gone quite beyond him, and 
Jowett seems to draw back in conse- 
quence. Of Maurice the dean spoke 
with great respect: he said Hutton, the 
editor of the Sfectator, was the chief 
representative of his opinions. Mr. 
Forster too might be mentioned as a 
leading man on whom the teaching of 
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Maurice had hadastronginfluence. Mrs. 
Arnold took: part with much animation 
in all the talk: she seemed perfectly 
bright in mind. I was delighted to see 
her cheerfulness and serenity, and to 
feel that her closing days had so much 
of joy in them. 

As I climbed Lough Rigg late in the 
afternoon I thought of the long forty 
years of Mrs. Arnold’s widowhood, and . 
of how much had been given to cheer 
its loneliness—the loving dutifulness of 
her children, her home in this beautiful 
region, arouyd which must cling, for her, 
such vivid and tender associations, the 
ever-recurring evidences of the fruitful- 
ness of her husband’s teaching. All 
this must have brought peace to her in 
the slowly-passing years. I thought of 
Wordsworth too when, my view widen- 
ing with each step, I at last reached a 
height from which I could look down 
on Rydal Water as well as Windermere. 
I wondered whether this grand Nature 
had made the man, or whether his ge- 
nius had invested it with something 
of the charm which it has now for all 
beholders. I stood among gray mossy 
rocks: sheep were browsing on the 
grassy spaces between; below me lay 
the whole Ambleside Valley, with the 
church .in the centre. A very Sabbath 
stillness seemed on all the hills and in 
the vale beneath. I said to myself, 
“Surely to any man such sights as these 
must give elevation of mind: how 
much more to a poet!” I could under- 
stand the good that must have come to — 
Wordsworth, wandering as he did over 
these hills, with the thought ever present 
to him that Nature was to be his teacher, 
and that it was-to be his work to in- 
terpret her to men. 

Late in the afternoon I called on the 
Misses Quillinan (Jemima and Rotha, 
commemorated by Wordsworth), and 
had pleasant talk with them over the 
past. They told me that my friend of 
former visits, William Wordsworth, the 
poet’s grandson, was now at home from 
India on a visit: he has been head of a 
college at Poonah for twelve years. I 
shall hope to see him when I reach 
Cockermouth. The ladies told me that 
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the old Wishing Gate had been removed, 
and a new gate put in its place: they 
showed me a bar of the old gate, and 
I sought to make trial once more of its 
mystic power. The Misses Quillinan, 
as being the step-daughters of Dora 
Quillinan, are the nearest, and indeed 
the only, representatives of Wordsworth 
remaining here in the neighborhood of 
Rydal Mount. 

July 7. 1 left Ambleside to-day for 
Keswick. I was on the outside of the 
coach, and had a full view of the slopes 
of the hills, the green of the pastures, 





fretted here and there by crags; and I 
saw the sweet lakes once more, Rydal 
and Grasmere, and farther on there were 
numerous flocks of sheep coming down 
the mountains, probably for the shearing. 
Dogs were guiding them and keeping 
them together with wonderful and un- 
erring instinct. And. then we passed 


‘ Thirlmere, which is the highest of the 


English lakes. Here the view had be- 
come wild and desolate, the hillsides 
bare and rocky. We descended from 
this high valley into a fair smiling coun- 
try once more. The coach stopped at 


THIRLMERE. 


the entrance to St. John’s Vale, and I 
determined to walk to Keswick by that 
route. It is a narrow, winding valley, 
shut in by deep hills, with a stream flow- 
ing through it. On either side of the 
water there is thick wood, but with open 
spaces here and there, and farm-houses. 
The rocks which overhang the vale at 
about the centre have the look of a fort- 
ress. I entered the vale of the Greta, 


‘ and then descended the long Saddle- 


back, and made my way at length to 
the Portingscale Hotel: there I rested 
after my three hours’ walk, and in the 
evening went on by rail to the neigh- 
borhood of Cockermouth, where I was 
to spend a few days at the house of some 
dear friends. 


Of this visit I need make but little rec- 
ord. I saw at Cockermouth the square 
and respectable mansion, quite the most 
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considerable house in the town, in which 
Wordsworth was born April 7, 1770. 
The house has undergone but little 
change, it is said, since that date. I 
met William Wordsworth too, as I had 
hoped I should. He and his wife weré 
staying with his father, the Rev. John 
Wordsworth, vicar of Cockermouth. He 
was bearded and bronzed and otherwise 
changed, as a man well might be after 
twelve years in India. His wife show- 
ed more of the ill effect of the climate: 
her appearance was extremely delicate. 

I may note one interesting incident 
which Mr. Wordsworth told me. He 
had been on a visit to Professor Jowett 
at Oxford, and was there on a Saturday, 
the day on which Jowett gathers about 
him whatever people of distinction he 
knows. “On this occasion,” said Words- 
worth, “I was to hand out to dinner a 
particular lady, but her name was not 
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mentioned to me, or at least I did not 
catch it. She, however, was told that I 
was a grandson of Wordsworth. ‘Oh,’ 
said she, ‘I began to read Wordsworth 
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when I was fifteen, and have gone on 
ever since with continually increasing 
pleasure ;’ and then her talk flowed on 
with such strength and power, and show- 
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HOUSE IN COCKERMOUTH IN WHICH WORDSWORTH WAS BORN. 


ed such elevation of mind and such grasp 
and mastery of all learning, that I was 
certain she could be no other than Mrs. 
Lewes. So I asked her if she was not 
the author of Middlemarch, and she said 
she was. In the drawing-room afterward 
she showed herself on the same level 
with Greek scholars and men of science, 
with ‘whom she talked, filling with won- 
der all who listened.” 

Mr. Wordsworth spoke of his import- 
ant position at Poonah, giving him di- 
rection of the education both of Hindoos 
and Europeans. I could not doubt his 
fitness for the work he had undertaken, 
but I remembered what I thought was the 
promise of sixteen years ago, and I fan- 





cied that whatever India might have 
gained, England had lost a man of let- 
ters—perhaps a poet. He was the last 
of my friends of the Lake district with 
whom I had intercourse in that visit of 
1873. It chanced that he accompanied 
me on my journey from Cockermouth 
to Carlisle, and there, on the threshold 
as it were of the region, we parted—he 
for the East when his brief furlough 
should be over, I for the West. I felt 
always that I had much in common with 
him, but now, with half the globe be- 
tween us, and the changes which the 
flowing years might bring, the chance 
was small of our ever meeting again. 
ELLIS YARNALL. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “MALCOLM.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TEMPEST. 
HE play was begun, and the stage 
was the centre of light.. Thither 
Malcolm’s eyes were drawn the instant 
he entered. He was all but unaware 
of the multitude of faces about him, and 
his attention was at once fascinated by 
the lovely show revealed in soft radi- 
ance. But surely he had seen the vision 
before. One long moment its effect upon 
him was as real as if he had been actual- 
ly deceived as to its nature: was it not 
the shore between Scaurnose and Port- 
lossie, betwixt the Boar’s Tail: and the 
sea? and was not that the marquis his 
father, in his dressing-gown, pacing to 
and fro upon the sands? He abandon- 
ed himself to Illusion, yielded himself 
to the wonderful, and looked only for 
what would come next. 

A lovely lady entered: to his excited 
fancy it was Florimel. A moment more, 
and she spoke: 

If by your art, my dearest father, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
Then first he understood that before him 
rose in wondrous realization the play of 
Shakespeare he knew best, the first he 
had ever read, Zhe Tempest—hitherto a 
lovely phantom for the mind’s eye, now 
embodied to the enrapturedsense. Dur- 
ing the whole of the first act he never 
thought either of Miranda or Florimel 
apart. At the same time, so taken was 
he with the princely carriage and utter- 
ance of Ferdinand that, though with a 
sigh, he consented he should have his 
sister. 

The drop-scene had fallen for a min- 
ute or two before he began to look around 
him. A moment more and he had com- 
menced a systematic search for his sister 
amongst the ladies in the boxes. But 
when at length he found her, he dared 
not fix his eyes upon her lest his gaze 
should make her look at him and she 
should recognize him. Alas! her eyes 








might have rested on him twenty times 
without his face once rousing in her mind 
the thought of the fisher-lad of Portlossie. 
All that had passed between them in the 
days already old was virtually forgotten. 
By degrees he gathered courage, and 
soon began to feel that there was small 
chance indeed of her eyes alighting upon 
him for the briefest of moments. Then 
he looked more closely, and felt through 
rather than saw with his eyes that some 
sort of change had already passed upon 
her. It was Florimel, yet not the very 
Florimel he had known. Already some- 
thing had begun to supplant the girl- 
freedom that had formerly in every look 
and motion asserted itself. She was 
more beautiful, but not so lovely in his 
eyes: much of what had charmed him 
had vanished. She was more stately, 
but the stateliness had a little hardness 
mingled with it; and could it be that the 
first of a cloud had already gathered on 
her forehead? Surely she was not so 
happy as she had been at Lossie House. 
She was dressed in black, with a white 
flower in her hair. Beside her sat the 
bold-faced countess, and behind them 
her nephew, Lord Meikleham that was 
—now Lord Liftore. 
A fierce indignation seized the heart 
of Malcolm at the sight. Behind the 
form of the earl his mind’s eye saw that 
of Lizzie out in the wind on the Boar's 
Tail, her old shawl wrapped about her- 
self and the child of the man who sat 
there so composed and comfortable. His 
features were fine and clear-cut, his shoul- 
ders broad, and his head well set: he 
had much improved since Malcolm of- 
fered to fight him with one hand in the 
dining-room of Lossie House. Every 
now and then he leaned forward between 
his aunt and Florimel, and spoke to the 
latter. To Malcolm’s eyes she seemed 
to listen with some haughtiness. Now 
and then she cast him an indifferent 
glance. Malcolm was pleased: Lord 
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Liftore was anything but the Ferdinand 
to whom he could consent to yield his 
Miranda. They would make a fine 
couple certainly, but for any other fit- 
ness, knowing what he did, Malcolm 
was glad to perceive none. The more 
annoyed was he when once or twice he 
fancied he caught a look between them 
that indicated more than acquaintance- 
ship—some sort of intimacy at least. But 
he reflected that in the relation in which 
they stood to Lady Bellair it could hard- 
ly be otherwise. 

The play was tolerably well put upon 
the stage, and free of the absurdities at- 
tendant upon too ambitious an endeavor 
to represent to the sense things which 
Shakespeare and the dramatists of his 
period freely committed to their best and 
most powerful ally, the willing imagina- 
tion of the spectators. The opening of 


the last scene, where Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa are discovered at chess, was none 
the less effective for its simplicity, and 
Malcolm was turning from a delighted 
gaze on its loveliness to glance at his 
sister and her companions when his eyes 


fell on a face near him in the pit which 
had fixed an absorbed regard in the same 
direction. It was that of a young man 
a few years older than himself, with ir- 
regular features, but a fine mouth, large 
chin and great forehead. Under the 
peculiarly prominent eyebrows shone 
dark eyes of wondrous brilliancy and 
seeming penetration. Malcolm could 
not but suspect that his gaze was upon 
his sister, but as they were a long way 
from the boxes he could not be certain. 
Once he thought he saw her look at him, 
but of that also he could be in nowise 
certain. 

Malcolm knew the play so well that 
he rose just in time to reach the pit-door 
ere exit should be impeded by the out- 
comers, and thence with some difficulty 
he found his way to the foot of the stair 
up which those he watched had gone. 
He had stood but a little while when he 
saw in front of him, almost within reach 
of an outstretched hand, the man I have 
just described waiting also. After what 
seemed a long time, his sister and her 
two companions came slowly down the 
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stair in the descending crowd. Her eyes 
seemed searching amongst the multitude 
that filled the lobby. Presently, an in- 
dubitable glance of still recognition pass- 
ed between them, and by a slight move- 
ment the young man placed himself so 
that she must pass next him in the 


‘crowd. Malcolm got one place nearer 


in the change, and thought they grasped 
hands. She turned her head slightly . 
back and seemed to put a question— 
with her lips only. He replied in the 
same manner. A light rushed into her 
face and vanished. But not a feature 
moved and not a word had been spoken. 
Neither of her companions had seen the 
young man, and he stood where he was 
till they had left the house. Malcolm 
stood also, much inclined to follow him 
when he went, but, his attention having 
been for a moment attracted in another 
direction, when. he looked again he had 
disappeared. He sought him where he 
fancied he saw the movement of his van- 
ishing, but was soon convinced of the 
uselessness of the attempt,.and walked 
home. Before he reached his lodging 
he had resolved on making trial of a 
plan which had more than once occurred 
to him, but had as often been rejected as 
too full of the risk of repulse. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DEMON AND THE PIPES. 


His plan was to watch the house until 
he saw some entertainment going on: 
then present himself as if he had but 
just arrived from her ladyship’s coun- 
try-seat. At such atime no one would 
acquaint her with his appearance, and 
he would, as if it were but a thatter of 
course, at once take his share in waiting 
on the guests. By this means he might 
perhaps get her a little accustomed to 
his presence before she could be at lei- 
sure to challenge it. 

When he had put Kelpie in her stall 
the last time for a season, and run into 
the house to get his plaid for Lizzy, who 
was waiting him near the tunnel, he. be- 
thought himself that he had better take 
with him also what other of his personal 
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requirements he could carry. He look- 
ed about, therefore, and finding a large 
carpet - bag in one of the garret - rooms, 
hurried into it some of his clothes— 
amongst them the Highland dress he 
had worn as henchman to the marquis, 
and added the great Lossie pipes his 
father had given to old Duncan, but 
which the piper had not taken with him 
when he left Lossie House. The said 
Highland dress he now resolved to put 
on, as that in which latterly Florimel 
chad been most used to see him: in it 
he would watch his opportunity of gain- 
ing admission to the house. 

The next morning Blue Peter came 
to him early. They went out together, 
spent the day in sightseeing, and, on 
Malcolm's part chiefly, in learning the 
topography of London. Jn Hyde Park, 

Malcolm told his friend that he had sent 
for Kelpie. 

‘She'll be the deid o’ ye i’ thae streets, 
as fu’ o’ wheels as the sea o’ fish: twize 
I've been maist gr’un’ to aatcnd o’ my 
rod here,”’ said Peter. 


“Ay, but ye see, oot here amo’ the 


gentry it’s no freely sae ill, an’ the ro’ds 
are no a’ stane; an’ here, ye see, ’s the 
place whaur they come, leddies an’ a’, 
to hae their rides thegither. What I’m 
fleyt for is ’at she’ll be braekin’ legs wi’ 
her deevilich kickin’.” 

‘““Haud her upo’ dry strae an’ watter 
for a whilie, till her banes begin to cry 
oot for something to hap them frae the 
cauld: that ‘ll quaiet her a bit,” said 
Peter. 

“It’s a’ ye ken!” returned Malcolm. 
““She’s aye the waur-natur’d the less she 
has to ate. Na, na: she maun be weel 
lined. The deevil in her maun lie warm, 
or she'll be neither to haud nor bin’. 
There's nae doobt she’s waur to haud in 
whan she’s in guid condeetion ; but she’s 
nane sae like to tak a body by the sma’ 
o’ the back an’ shak the inside oot o’ 
‘im, as she ’maist did ae day to the herd- 
laddie at the ferm, only he had an auld 
girth aboot the mids o’ ’im for a belt, an’ 
he tuik the less scaith.” 

“Cudna we gang an’ see the maister 
the day ?” said Blue Peter, changing the 
subject. 
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He meant Mr. Graham, the late school- 
master of Portlossie, whom the charge of 
heretical teaching had driven from the 
place. 

“We canna weel du that till we hear 
whaur he is. The last time Miss Horn 
h’ard frae him he was changin’ his lodg- 
in’s; an’ ye see the kin’ o’ a place this 
Lon’‘on is,’’ answered Malcolm. 

As soon as Peter was gone to return 
to the boat, Malcolm dressed himself in 
his kilt and its belongings, and when it 
was fairly dusk took his pipes under his 
arm and set out for Portland Place. He 
had the better hope of speedy success to 
his plan that he fancied he had read on . 
his sister’s lips, in the silent communica- 
tion that passed between her and her 
friend in the crowd, the words Come 
and fo-morrow. It might have been the 
merest imagination, yet it was some- 
thing: how often have we not to be 
grateful for shadows! 

Up and down the street he walked a 
long time without seeing a sign of life 
about the house. But at length the hall 
was lighted. Then the door opened and 
a servant rolled out a carpet over the 
wide pavement, which the snow had left 
wet and miry—a signal for the street- 
children, ever on the outlook for sights, 
to gather. Before the first carriage ar- 
rived there was already a little crowd of 
humble watchers and waiters about the 
gutter and curbstone. But they were 
not destined to much amusement that 
evening, the visitors amounting only to 
a small dinner-party. Still, they had 
the pleasure of ‘seeing a few grand la- 
dies issue from their carriages, cross the 
stage of their epiphany, the pavement, 
and vanish in the paradise of the shining 
hall, with its ascent of gorgeous stairs— 
no broken steps, no missing balusters 
there. And they had the show all for 
nothing. It is one of the perquisites of 
street-service. What one would give to 
see the shapes glide over the field of 
those camere obscure, the hearts of the 
street-Arabs !—once to gaze on the jew- 
eled beauties through the eyes of those 
shock-haired girls! I fancy they do not 
often begrudge them what they possess, 
except perhaps when feature or hair or mo- 
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tion chances to remind them of some one _ 


of their own people, and'they feel wrong- 
ed and indignant that she should flaunt 
in such splendor “when our Sally would 
set off the grand clothes so much better.” 
It is neither the wealth nor the general 
consequence it confers that they envy, 
but, as I imagine, the power of making 
a show—of living in the eyes and know- 
ledge of neighbors for a few radiant mo- 
ments: nothing is so pleasant to ordi- 
nary human nature as to know itself by 
its reflection from others. When it turns 
from these warped and broken mirrors 
to seek its reflection in the divine thought, 
then is it redeemed, then it beholds.itself 
‘in the perfect law of liberty. Before he 
became himself an object of curious in- 
terest to the crowds he was watching, 
Malcolm had come to the same conclu- 
sion with many a philosopher and ob- 
server of humanity before him—that on 
the whole the rags are inhabited by the 
easier hearts; and he would have ar- 
rived at the conclusion with more cer- 
tainty but for the 4zg training that cuts 
off intercourse between heart and face. 


When some time had elapsed, and no 
more carriages appeared, Malcolm, judg- 
ing the dinner must now be in full vor- 
tex, rang the bell of the front door. It 
was opened by a huge footman; whose 
head was so small in proportion that his 


body seemed to have absorbed it. Mal- 
colm would have stepped in at once and 
told what of his tale he chose at his lei- 
sure, but the servant, who had never 
seen the dress Malcolm wore except on 
street-beggars, with the instinct his class 
shares with watch-dogs quickly closed 
the door. Ere it reached the post, how- 
ever, it found Malcolm’s foot between. 
_ “Go along, Scotchy: you’re not want- 
ed here,” said the man, pushing the door 
hard. ‘Police is round the corner.” 
Now, one of the weaknesses Malcolm 
owed his Celtic blood was an utter im- 
patience of rudeness. In his own nature 
entirely courteous, he was wrathful even 
to absurdity at the slightest suspicion of 
insult. But that in part, through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Graham the schoolmaster, 
he had learned to keep a firm hold on 
the reins of action, this foolish feeling 
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would not unfrequently have hurried 
him into undignified conduct. On the 
present occasion I fear the main part of 
his answer, but for the shield of the door, 
would have been a blow to fell a bigger 
man than the one that now glared at him 
through the shoe-broad opening. As it 
was, its words were fierce with suppress- 
ed wrath. “Open the door an’ lat me 
in,” was, however, all he said. ; 

““What’s your business?” asked the 
man, on whom his tone had its effect. 

““My business is with my Lady Los- 
sie,’ said Malcolm, recovering his Eng- 
lish, which was one step toward master- 
ing, if not recovering, his temper. 

“You can’t see her: she’s at dinner.” 

“Let me in, and I'll wait. I come from 
Lossie House.” 

“Take away your foot and I’ll go and 
see,” said the man. 

“No: you open the door,” returned 
Malcolm. ; 

The man’s answer was an attempt to 
kick his foot out of the doorway. If he 
were to,let in a tramp, what would the 
butler say? 

But thereupon Malcolin set his port- 
vent to his mouth, rapidly filled his.bag, 
while the man stared as if it were a pe- 
tard with which he was about to blow 
the door to shivers, and then sent from 
the instrument such a shriek, as it gal- 
loped off into the “Lossie Gathering,” 
that, involuntarily, his adversary pressed 
both hands to his ears. With a sudden 
application of his knee Malcolm sent the 
door wide, and entered the hall with his 
pipes in full cry. The house resounded 
with their yell, but only for one moment. 
For down the stair, like bolt from cata- 
pult, came Demon, Florimel’s huge Irish 
staghound, and springing upon Malcolm 
put an instant end to the music. 

The footman laughed with exultation, 
expecting to see him torn to pieces. But 
when he saw instead the fierce animal, 
with a foot on each of his shoulders, lick- 
ing Malcolm’s face with long fiery tongue, 
he began to doubt. “The dog knows 
you,” he said sulkily. 

“So shall you before long,” returned 
Malcolm. ‘‘ Was it my fault that I made 
the mistake of looking for civility from 
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you? One word from me to the dog and 
he has you by the throat.” 

“T'll go and fetch Wallis,” said the 
man, and, closing the door, left the 
hall. 

Now, this Wallis had been a fellow- 
servant of Malcolm’s at Lossie House, 
but he did not know that he had gone 
with Lady Bellair when she took Flori- 
mel away: almost every one had left at 
the sametime. He was now glad indeed 
to learn that there was one amongst the 
servants who knew him. 

Wallis presently made his appearance 
with a dish in his hands, on his way to 
the dining-room, from which came the 
confused noises of the feast. 

“You'll be come up to wait on Lady 
Lossie?”’ he said. ‘I haven’t a moment 
to speak to you now, for we're at dinner 
and there’s a party.” 


‘“Never mind me. Give me that dish. 


I'll take it in: you can go for another,” 
said Malcolm, laying his pipes in a safe 
spot. 

“You can’t go into the dining-room 
that figure,” said Wallis, who was in the 


Bellair livery. 

“This is how I waited on my lord,” 
returned Malcolm, “and this is how I'll 
wait on my lady.” 

Wallis hesitated. But there was that 
about the fisher-fellow was too much for 
him. As he spoke Malcolm took the 
dish from his hands, and with it walked 
into the dining-room. There one re- 
connoitring glance was sufficient. The 
butler was at the sideboard opening a 
champagne bottle. He had cut wire and 
strings, and had his hand on the cork as 
Malcolm walked uptohim. It was acrit- 
ical moment, yet he stopped in the very 
article, and stared at the apparition. 

“I’m Lady Lossie’s man, from Lossie 
House. I'll help you to wait,” said Mal- 
colm. 

To the eyes of the butler he looked a 
savage. But there he was in the room, 
with a dish in his hands, and speaking 
at least intelligibly. The cork of the 
champagne bottle was pushing hard 
against his palm, and he had no time 
to question. He peeped into Malcolm's 
dish. ‘‘ Take it round, then,” he said. 
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So Malcolm settled into the business 
of the hour. 

It was some time after he knew where 
she was before he ventured to look at 
his sister: he would have her already 
familiarized with his presence before their 
eyes met. That crisis did not arrive dur- 
ing dinner. 

Lord Liftore was one of the company, 
and so—to Malcolm’s pleasure, for he 
felt in him an ally against the earl—was 
Florimel’s mysterious friend. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW LIVERY. 

SCARCELY had the ladies gone to the 
drawing-room when Florimel’s maid, 
who knew Malcolm, came in quest of 
him. Lady Lossie desired to see him. 

“What is the meaning of this, Mac- 
Phail ?’”’ she said, when he entered the 
room where she sat alone. “I did not 
send for you. Indeed, I thought you 
had been dismissed with the rest of the 
servants.” 

How differently she spoke! And she 
used to call him Malcolm! The girl 
Florimel was gone, and there sat—the 
marchioness was it, or some phase of 
riper womanhood only? It mattered lit- 
tle to Malcolm. He was no curious stu- 
dent of man or woman. He loved his 
kind too well to study it. But one thing 
seemed plain: she had forgotten the half 
friendship and whole service that had 
had place betwixt them, and it made him 
feel as if the soul of man no less than 
his life were but as a vapor that appear- 
eth for a little and then vanisheth away. 

But Florimel had not so entirely for- 
gotten the past as Malcolm thought— 
not so entirely, at least, but that his ap- 
pearance, and certain difficulties in which 
she had begun to find herself, brought 
something of it again to her mind. 

“T thought,” said Malcolm, assuming 
his best English, “ your ladyship might 
not choose to part with an old servant at 
the will of a factor, and so took upon me 
to appeal to your ladyship to decide the 
question.” 

“But how is that? Did you not re- 
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turn to your fishing when the household 
was broken up?” 

“No, my lady. Mr. Crathie kept me 
to help Stoat and do odd jobs about the 
place.” 

“And now he wants to discharge you?” 

Then Malcolm told her the whole story, 
in which he gave such a description of 
Kelpie that her. owner, as she imagined 
herself, expressed a strong wish to see 
her, for Florimel was almost passionate- 
ly fond of horses. 

“You may soon do that, my lady,” 
said Malcolm. “Mr. Soutar, not being 
of the same mind as Mr. Crathie, is going 
to send her up. It will be but the cost 
of the passage from Aberdeen, and she 
will fetch a better price here if your lady- 
ship should resolve to part with her. She 
won't fetch the third of her value any- 
where, though, on account of her bad 
temper and ugly tricks.” 

“But as to yourself, MacPhail—what 
are you going to do?” said Florimel. ‘I 
don't like to part with you, but if I keep 
you I don’t know what to do with you. 
No doubt you could serve in the house, 
but that is not at all suitable to your edu- 
cation and previous life.’ 

“A body wad tak ye for a granny 
grown,” said Malcolm to himself. But 
to Florimel he replied, “If your lady- 
ship should wish to keep Kelpie, you will 
have to keep me too, for not a creature else 
will she let near her.” 

“And, pray, tell me what use, then, 
can I make of such an animal?” said 
Florimel. . 

“Your ladyship, I should imagine, will 
want a groom to attend you when you 


are out on horseback, and the groom. 


will want a horse; and here am I and 
Kelpie,” answered Malcolm. : 
Florimel laughed. ‘I see,” she said. 
“You contrive I shall have a horse no- 
body can manage but yourself.”” She ra- 
ther liked the idea of a groom so mounted, 
and had too much well-justified faith in 
Malcolm to anticipate dangerous results. 
““My lady,” said Malcolm, appealing to 
her knowledge of his character to secure 
credit, for he was about to use his last 
means of persuasion—and as he spoke 
in his eagerness he relapsed into his 
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mother-tongue—‘‘ My lady, did I ever 
tell ye a lee?” 

“Certainly not, Malcolm, so far.as I 
know. Indeed, I am certain you never 
did,” answered Florimel, looking up at ° 
him in a dominant yet kindly way. 

“Then,” continued Malcolm, ‘I'll tell 
your ladyship something that you may 
find hard to believe, and yet is as true 
as that I loved your ladyship’s father. 
Your ladyship knows he had a kindness 
for me?” 

“I do know it,” answered Florimel 

gently, moved by the tone of Malcolm’s 
voice and the expression of his counte- 
nance. 
’ “Then I make bold to tell your lady- 
ship that on his deathbed your father 
desired me to do my best for you—took 
my word that I would be your lady- 
ship's true servant.” 

“Is it so, indeed, Malcolm ?” returned 
Florimel with a serious wonder in her 
tone, and looked him in the face with an 
earnest gaze. She had loved her father, 
and it sounded in her ears almost like a 
message from the tomb. 

“It’s as true as I stan’ here, my leddy,” 
said Malcolm. 

Florimel was silent for a moment. 
Then she said, ‘‘ How is it that only now 
you come to tell me ?” 

“Your father never desired me to tell 
you, my lady; only he never imagined 
you would want to part with me, I sup- 
pose. But when you did not care to keep 
me, and never said a word to me when 
you went away, I could not tell- how to 
do as I had promised him. It wasn't 
that oneghour I forgot his wish, but that 
I feared to presume; for if I should dis- 
please your ladyship my chance was gone. 
So I kept about Lossie House as long as 
I could, hoping to see my way to some 
plan or other. But when at length Mr. 
Crathie turned me away, what was I to 
do but come to your ladyship? And if 
your ladyship will let things be as before 
—in the way of service I mean—I canna 
doobt, my leddy, but it ‘Il be pleesant i’ 
the sicht o’ yer father whanever he may 
come to ken o’ ’t, my lady.” 

Florimel’ gave him a strange, half- 
startled look. Hardly more than once 
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since her father’s funeral had she heard | ested squire. “I wish you to understand,” 


him alluded to, and now this fisher-lad 
spoke of him as if he were still at Lossie 
House. 

Malcolm understood the look. “Ye 
mean, my leddy—I ken what ye mean,” 
he said. “I canna help it. For to lo’e 
onything is to ken ’t immortal. He’s 
livin’ to me, my lady.” 

Florimel continued staring, and still 
said nothing. 

I sometimes think that the present be- 
lief in mortality is nothing but the almost 
universal although unsuspected unbelief 
in immortality grown vocal and articulate. 

But Malcolm gathered courage and 
went on. ‘An’ what for no, my leddy ?” 
he said, floundering no more in English, 
but soaring on the clumsy wings of his 
mother-dialect. ‘‘ Didna he turn his face 
to the licht afore he dee’d? an’ Him ’at 


rase frae the deid said ’at whaever be- | 


lieved in Him sud never dee. Sae we 
maun believe ‘at he’s livin’, for gien we 
dinna believe what /e says, what ave we 
to believe, my leddy ?” 

Florimel continued yet a moment look- 
The thought 


ing him fixedly in the face. 
did arise that perhaps he had lost his 
reason, but she could not look at him 


thus and even imagine it. She remem- 
bered how strange he had always been, 
and for a moment had a glimmering 
idea that in this young man’s friendship 
she possessed an incorruptible treasure. 
The calm, truthful, believing, almost for 
the moment enthusiastic, expression of 
the young fisherman's face wrought upon 
her with a strangely quieting influence. 
It was as if one spoke to her out of a re- 
gion of existence of which she had never 
even heard, but in whose reality she was 
compelled to believe because of the sound 
of the voice that came from it. 

Malcolm seldom made the mistake of 
stamping into the earth any seeds of 
truth he might cast on it: he knew when 
to say no more, and for a time neither 
spoke. But now, for all the coolness of 
her upper crust, Lady Florimel’s heart 
glowed—not, indeed, with the power of 
the shining truth Malcolm had uttered, 
but with the light of gladness in the pos- 
session of such a strong, devoted, disinter- 





she said at length, ‘that I am not at pres- 
ent mistress of this house, although it be- 
longs tome. I am but the guest of Lady 
Bellair, who has rented it of my guard- 
ians.. I cannot therefore arrange for you 
to be here. But you can find accommo- 
dation in the neighborhood, and come 
to me at one o'clock every day for or- 
ders. Let me know when your mare 
arrives: I shall not want you till then. 
You will find room for her in the stables. 
You had better consult the butler about 
your groom's livery.”” Malcolm was as- 
tonished at the womanly sufficiency with 
which she gave her orders. He left her 
with the gladness of one who has had his 
righteous desire, held consultation with 
the butler on the matter of the livery, 
and went home to his lodging. There 
he sat down and meditated. 

A strange, new, yearning pity rose in 
his heart as he thought about his sister 
and the sad facts of her lonely condition. 
He feared much that her stately compo- 
sure was built mainly on her imagined 
position in society, and was not the out- 
come of her character. Would it be 
cruelty to destroy that false foundation, 
hardly the more false as a foundation for 
composure that beneath it lay a mistake? 
—or was it not rather a justice which her 
deeper and truer self had a right to de- 
mand of him? At present, however, he 
need not attempt to answer the question. 
Communication even such as a trusted 
groom might have with her, and famil- 
iarity with her surroundings, would prob- 
ably reveal much. Meantime, it was 
enough that he would now be so near 
her that no important change of which 
others might be aware could well ap- 
proach her without his knowledge, or 
anything take place without his being 
able to interfere if necessary. 


CHAPTER XIll. 
TWO CONVERSATIONS. 

THE next day Wallis came to see Mal- 
colm and take him to the tailor’s. They 
talked about the guests of the previous 
evening. 
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“There is a great change in Lord 
Meikleham,”’ said Malcolm. 

“There is that,” said Wallis: “I con- 
sider him much improved. But, you see, 
he’s succeeded: he’s the earl now, and 
Lord Liftore—and a menseful broad- 
shouldered man to the boot of the bar- 
gain. He used to be such a windle- 
straw !”” b 

In order to speak good English, Wal- 
lis now and then, like some Scotch peo- 
ple of better education, anglicized a word 
ludicrously. 

“Is there no news of his marriage ?” 
asked Malcolm; adding, “They say he 
has great property.” 

“* My love she’s but a lassie yet,’ ”’ said, 
Wallis, “though she too has changed 
quite as much as my lord.” 

“Who are you speaking of?” asked 
Malcolm, anxious to hear the talk of the 
household on the matter. 

“Why, Lady Lossie, of course. Any- 
body with half an eye can see as much 
as that.” 

“Ts it settled, then ?”’ 


“That would be hard to say. Her 


ladyship is too like her father: no one 
can tell what may be her mind the next 


minute. But, as I say, she’s young, and 
ought to have her fling first—so far, that 
is, aS we can permit it to a woman of 
her rank. Still, as I say, anybody with 
half an eye can see the end of it all: he’s 
for ever hovering about her. My lady, 
too, has set her mind on it; and, for my 
part, I can’t see what better she can do. 
I must say'I approve of the match. I 
can see no possible objection to it.” 

“We used to think he drank too 
much,” suggested Malcolm. 

“Claret,” said Wallis in a tone that 
seemed to imply no one could drink 
too much of that. 

“No, not claret only. 
whisky follow the claret.” 

“Well, he don’t now—not whisky, at 
least. He don’t drink too much—not 
much too much—not more than a gen- 
tleman should. He don’t look like it— 
does he now? A good wife, such as my 
Lady Lossie will make him, will soon set 
him all right. I think of taking a similar 
protection myself one of these days.” 


I’ve seen the 
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“He’s not worthy of her,” said Mal- 
colm. : 

“Well, I confess his family won't com- 
pare with hers. There’s a grandfather 
in it somewhere that was a banker or 
a brewer or a soap-boiler, or something 
of the sort, and she and her people have 
been earls and marquises ever since they 
walked arm-in-arm out of the ark. But, 
bless you! all that’s been changed since 
I came to town. So long as there’s 
plenty of money, and the mind to spend 
it, we have learned not to be exclusive. 
It’s selfish, that. It’s not Christian. Ev- 
erything lies in the mind to spend it, 
though. Mrs. Tredger—that’s our lady’s- 
maid ; only this is a secret — says it’s all 
settled: she knows it for certain fact; 
only there’s nothing to be said about it 
yet: she’s so young, you know.” 

“Who was the man that sat nearly 
opposite my lady, on the other side of 
the table?” asked Malcolm. 

“I know who you mean. Didn't look 
as if he’d got any business there — not 
like the rest of them—did he? ‘No, they 
never do. Odd-and-end sort of people, 
like he is, never do look the right thing, 
let them try ever so. How can they 
when they ain’t it? That's a fellow 
that’s painting Lady Lossie’s portrait. 
Why he should be asked to dinner for 
that, I’m sure I can’t tell. He ain’t paid 
for it in victuals, is he? I never saw 
such land-leapers let into Lossie House, 
I know. But London’s an awful place. 
There’s no such a thing as respect of per- 
sons here. Here you meet the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker any 
night in my lady's drawing-room. I de- 
clare to you, Ma'colm MacPhail, it makes 
me quite uncomfortable at times to think 
who I may have been waiting upon with- 
out knowing it. For that painter-fellow 
—Lenorme they call him—I could knock 
him on the teeth with the dish every time 
I hold it to him. And to see him stare 
at Lady Lossie as he does!” 

“A painter must want to get a right 
good hold of the face he’s got to paint,” 
said Malcolm. “Is he here often ?” 

“He’s been here five or six times al- 
ready,” answered Wallis, ‘and how many 
more times I may have to fill his glass I 
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don’t know. Jalways give him second- 
best sherry, 7 know. I’m sure the time 
that pictur’’s been on hand! He ought 
to be ashamed of himself. If she’s been 
once to his studio, she’s been twenty times 
—to give him sittings, as they callit. He’s 
making a pretty penny of it, I’ll be bound. 
I wonder he has the cheek to show him- 
self when my lady treats him so haught- 
ily. But those sort of people have no 
proper feelin’s, you see: it’s not to be ex- 
pected of such.” 

Wallis liked the sound of his own sen- 
tences, and a great deal more talk of 
similar character followed before they 
got back from the tailor’s. Malcolm was 
tired enough of him, and never felt the 
difference between man and man more 
strongly than when, after leaving him, he 
set out for a walk with Blue Peter, whom 
he found waiting him at his lodging. On 
this same Blue Peter, however, Wallis 
would have looked down from the height 
of his share of the marquisate as on one 
of the lower orders— ignorant, vulgar, 
even dirty. 

They had already gazed together upon 
not a few of the marvels of London, but 
nothing had hitherto moved or drawn 
them so much as the ordinary flow of 
the currents of life through the veins of 
the huge city. Upon Malcolm, however, 
this had now begun to pall, while Peter 
already found it worse than irksome, and 
longed for Scaurnose. At the same time 
loyalty to Malcolm kept him from uttering 
a whisper of his home-sickness. It was 
yet but the fourth day they had been in 
London. 

“Eh, my lord,” said Blue Peter, when 
by chance they found themselves in the 
lull of a little quiet court somewhere 
about Gray’s Inn, with the roar of Hol- 
born in their ears, “it’s like a month 
sin’ I was at the kirk. I’m feart the din’s 
gotten into my heid, an’ I’ll never get it 
oot again. I cud maist wuss I was a 
mackerel, for they tell me the fish hears 
naething. I ken weel noo what ye meant, 
my lord, whan ye said ye dreidit the din 
micht gar ye forget yer Macker.” 

“T hae been wussin’ sair mysel’, this 
last twa days,”’ responded Malcolm, “’at 
I cud get ae sicht o’ the jaws clashin’ 











upo’ the Scaurnose or rowin’ up upo’ the 
edge o’ the links. The din o’ Natur’ 
never troubles the guid thouchts in ye. 
I reckon it’s ’cause it’s a kin’ o’ a har- 
mony in ’tsel’, an’ a’ harmony’s jist, as 
the maister used to say, a higher kin’ o’ 
a peace. Yon organ ‘at we hearkent till 
ae day ootside the kirk—ye min’, man— 
it was a quaietness in 'tsel’, an’ cam’ 
throu’ the din like a bonny silence—like 
a lull i’ the win’ o’ this warl’, It wasna 
a din at a’, but a gran’ repose, like. But 
this noise tumultuous o’ human strife, this 
din o’ iron shune an’ iron wheels, this 
whurr an’ whuzz o’ buyin’ an’ sellin’ an’ 
gettin’ gain—it disna help a body to thei: 
prayers.” 

“Eh, na, my lord. Jist think o’ the 
preevilege—I never saw nor thoucht o’ 
*t afore—o’ haein’ ‘ti’ yer pooer, ony nicht 
’at ye 're no efter the fish, to stap oot at yer 
ain door an’ be i’ the mids o’ the temple. 
Be ’t licht or dark, be 't foul or fair, the 
sea sleepin’ or ragin’, ye hae aye room, 
an’ naething atween ye an’ the throne 
o’ the Almichty, to the whilk yer prayers 
ken the gait as weel’s the lerrin’ to the 
shores o’ Scotlan’: ye hae but to lat them 
flee, an’ they gang straucht there. But 
here ye hae to luik sae gleg efter yer 
boady, ’at, as ye say, my lord, yer sowl’s 
like to come aff the waur, gien it binna 
clean forgotten.” 

“I doobt there’s something no richt 
aboot it, Peter,’’ returned Malcolm. 

“There maun be a heap no richt aboot 
it,’” answered Peter. 

“Ay, but I’m no meanin’ ’t jist as ye 
du. I had the haill thing throu’ my heid 
last nicht, an’ I canna but think there’s 
something wrang wi’ a man gien he canna 
hear the word o’ God as weel i’ the mids 
o’ a multitude no man can number, a’ 
made ilk ane i’ the image o’ the Father 
—as weel, I say, as i’ the hert 0’ win’ an’ 
watter, an’ the lift an’ the starns an’ a’. 
Ye canna Say ’at thae things are a’ made 
i’ the image o’ God—i’ the same w’y, at 
least, ’at ye can say ’t o’ the body an’ 
face o’ a man, for throu’ them the God 
o’ the whole earth revealed himsel’ in 
Christ.” 

“Ow weel, I wad alloo what ye say, gien 
they war a’ to be considered Christians.” 
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“Ow, I grant we canna weel du that i’ 
the full sense, but I doobt, gien they bena 
a’ Christians ‘at ca’s themsel’s that, there’s 
a heap mair Christi-anity nor gets the 
credit o’ its ain name. I min’ weel hoo 
Maister Graham said to me ance ‘at hoo 
there was something o’ Him ‘at made 
Him luikin’ oot o’ the een o’ ilka man ‘at 
He had made; an’ what wad ye ca’ that 
but a scart or a straik o’ Christi-anity ?” 

“Weel, I kenna; but, ony gait, I canna 
think it can be again’ the trowth o’ the 
gospel to wuss yersel’ mair alane wi yer 


God nor ye ever can be in sic an awfu’. 


Babylon o’ a place as this.” 

‘Na, na, Peter: I’m no sayin’ that. I 
ken weel we're to gang intill the closet 
an’ shut to the door. I’m only feart. at 
there be something wrang in mysel’ ’at 
taks 't ill to be amon’ sae mony neibors. 
I’m thinkin’ ’at, gien a’ was richt ’ithin 
me, gien I lo’ed my neibor as the Lord 
wad hae them ’at lo’ed Him lo’e ilk ane 
his brither, I micht be better able to pray 
among them—ay, i’ the verra face o’ the 
bargainin’ an’ leein’ a’ aboot me.” 

‘An’, min’ ye,” said Peter, pursuing 
the train of his own thoughts, and heed- 
less of Malcolm's, “‘’at oor Lord himsel’ 
bude whiles to win’ awa’, even frae His 
disciples, to be Him-lane wi’ the Father 
0’ ’Im.” 

“Ay, ye’re richt there, Peter,” answer- 
ed Malcolm; “but there’s ae p’int in ’t 
ye maunna forget; an’ that is, ’at it was 
never i’ the daytime, sae far’s I min’, ‘at 
He did sae. The lee-lang day He was 
amon’ ’s fowk workin’ His michty wark. 
Whan the nicht cam’, in which no man 
could work, He gaed hame till’s Father, 
as 'twar. Eh me! but it’s weel to hae a 
man like the schuilmaister to put trowth 
intill ye. I kenna what comes o’ them 
’at hae drucken maisters, or sic as cares 
for naething but coontin’ an’ Laitin, an’ 
the likes o’ that!” ; 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FLORIMEL, 
TuHart night Florimel had her thoughts 
as well as Malcolm. Already life was 
not what it had been to her, and the feel- 
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ing of a difference is often what sets one 
a-thinking first. While her father lived, 
and the sureness of his love overarched 
her consciousness with a heaven of safe- 
ty, the physical harmony of her nature 
had supplied her with a more than suf- 
ficing sense of well-being. Since his 
death, too, there had been times when 
she even fancied an enlargement of life 
in the sense of freedom and power which 
came with the consciousness of being a 
great lady, possessed of the rare privi- 
lege of an ancient title, with an inherit- 
ance which seemed to her a yet greater 
wealth than it was. But she had soon found 
that as to freedom she had less of that 
than before—less of the feeling of it within 
her: not much freedom of any sort is to 
be had without fighting for it, and she 
had yet to discover that the only free- 
dom worth the name—that of heart and 
soul and mind—is not to be gained ex- 
cept through the hardest of battles. She 
was very lonely too. Lady Bellair had 
never assumed with her any authority, 
and had always been kind, even to pet- 
ting, but there was nothing about her to 
make a home for the girl's heart. She 
felt in her no superiority, and for a spir- 
itual home that is essential. As she learn- 
ed to know her better, this sense of loneli- 
ness went on deepening, for she felt more 
and more that her guardian was not one in 
whom she could place genuine confidence, 
while yet her power over her was greater 
than she knew. The innocent nature of 
the girl had begun to recoil from what she 
saw in the woman of the world, and yet she 
had in herself worldliness enough to ren- 
der her freely susceptible of her influ- 
ences. 

Notwithstanding her fine health and 
natural spirits, Florimel had begun to 
know what it is to wake suddenly of a 
morning between three’and four, and lie 
for along weary time sleepless. In youth, 
bodily fatigue ensures falling asleep, but 
as soon as the body is tolerably rested, 
if there be unrest in the mind, that wakes 
it, and consciousness returns in the shape 
of a dull misgiving, like the far echo of 
the approaching trump of the archangel. 
Indeed, those hours are as a vestibule to 
the great hall of judgment, and to such as, 
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without rendering it absolute obedience, 
yet care to keep on some sort of terms 
with their conscience, it is a time of any- 
thing but comfort. Nor does the court 
those hours sitting concern itself only 
with heavy questions of right and wrong, 
but whoever loves himself and cares for 
his appearance before the eyes of men 
finds himself accused of paltry follies, 
stupidities and indiscretions, and pun- 
ished with paltry mortifications, chagrins 
and anxieties. From such arraignment 
no man is free but him who walks in the 
perfect law of liberty—that is, the will 
of the Perfect—which alone is peace. 

On the morning after she had thus 
taken Malcolm into her service Flori- 
mel had one of these experiences—a 
foretaste of the valley of the shadow: 
she awoke in the hour when judgment 
sits upon the hearts of men. Or is it 
not rather the hour for which a legion of 
gracious spirits are on the watch—when, 
fresh raised from the death of sleep, 
cleansed a little from the past and its 
evils by the gift of God, the heart and 
brain are most capable of their influ- 
ences ?—the hour when, besides, there is 
no refuge of external things wherein man 
may shelter himself from the truths they 
would so gladly send conquering into 
the citadel of his nature—no world of 
the senses to rampart the soul from 
thought—when the eye and the ear are 
as if they were not, and the soul lies 
naked before the infinite of reality. This 
live hour of the morning is the most real 
hour of the day, the hour of the motions 
of a prisoned and persecuted life, of its 
efforts to break through and breathe. A 
good man then finds his refuge in the 
heart of the purifying fire: the bad man 
curses the swarms of Beelzebub that set- 
tle upon every sore spot in his conscious 
being. 

But it was not the general sense of un- 
fitness in the conditions of her life—nei- 
ther was it dissatisfaction with Lady Bel- 
lair or the want of the pressure of au- 
thority upon her unstable being ; it was not 
the sense of loneliness and unsheltered- 
ness in the sterile waste of fashionable 
life, neither was it weariness with the 
same and its shows, or all these things 
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together, that could have waked the 
youth of Florimel and kept it awake at 
this hour of the night, for night that hour 
is, however near the morning. 

Some few weeks agone she had ac- 
companied to the study of a certain pain- 
ter a friend who was then sitting for her 
portrait. The moment she entered, the 
appearance of the man and his surround- 
ings laid hold of her imagination. Al- 
though on the very verge of popularity, 
he was young—not more than five-and- 
twenty. His face, far from what is call- 
ed handsome, had a certain almost gran- 
deur in it, owed mainly to the dominant 
forehead and the regnant life in the eyes. 
To this the rest of the countenance was 
submissive. The mouth was sweet yet 
strong, seeming to derive its strength from 
the will that towered above and overhung 
it, throned on the crags of those eye- 
brows. The nose was rather short, not 
unpleasantly so, and had mass enough. 
In figure he was scarcely above the 
usual height, but well formed. To a 
first glance, even, the careless yet grace- 
ful freedom of his movements was re- 
markable, while his address was manly 
and altogether devoid of self-recom- 
mendation. Confident modesty and 
unobtrusive ease distinguished his de- 
meanor. 

His father, Arnold Lenorme, descend- 
ed from an old Norman family, had giv- 
en him the Christian name of Raoul, 
which, although outlandish, tolerably 
fitted the surname, notwithstanding the 
contiguous 4, so objectionable to the‘ fas- 
tidious ear of their owner. The earlier 
and more important part. of his educa- 
tion—the beginnings, namely, of every- 
thing he afterward further followed—his 
mother herself gave him, partly because 
she was both poor and capable, and part- 
ly because shé was more anxious than 
most mothers for his best welfare. The 
poverty they had crept through, as those 
that strive after better things always will, 
one way or. another, with immeasurable 
advantage, and before the time came 
when he must leave home her influence 
had armed him in adamant—a service 
which, alas! few mothers seem capable 
of rendering the knights whom they send 
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out into the battle-field of the world. 
Most of them give their children the 
best they have, but how shall a foolish 
woman be a wise mother? The result 
in his case was that reverence for her.as 
the type of womanhood, working along 
with a natural instinct for refinement, a 
keen feeling of the incompatibility with 
art of anything in itself low or unclean, 
and a healthful and successful activity 
of mind, had rendered him so far up- 
right and honorable that he had never 
yet done that in one mood upon which 
in another he had looked back with loath- 
ing. As yet, he had withstood the temp- 
tations belonging to his youth and his 
profession—in a great measure also the 
temptations belonging to success: he 
had not yet been tried with disappoint- 
ment or sorrow or failure. 

As to the environment in which Flori- 
mel found him, it was to her a region of 
confused and broken color and form —a 
kind of chaos out of which beauty was 
ever ready to start. Pictures stood on 
easels, leaned against chair-backs, glow- 
ed from the wall, each contributing to the 
atmosphere of solved rainbow that seem- 
ed to fill the space. Lenorme was seated 
—not at his easel, but at a grand piano, 
which stood away, half hidden in a cor- 
ner, as if it knew itself there on suffer- 
ance, with pictures all about the legs of 
it. For they had walked straight in with- 
out giving his servant time to announce 
them. A bar of a song, ina fine tenor 
voice, broke as they opened the door; 
and the painter came to meet them from 
the farther end of the study. He shook 
hands with Florimel’s friend, and turned 
with a bow to her. At the first glance 
the eyes of both fell. Raised the same 
instant, they encountered each other 
point-blank, and then the eloquent blood 
had its turn at betrayal. What the mo- 
ment meant Florimel did not know, but 
it seemed as if Raoul and she had met 
somewhere long ago—were presumed 
not to know it, but could not help re- 
membering it, and agreeing to recognize 
it as a fact. A strange pleasure filled 
her heart. While Mrs. Barnardiston sat 
she flitted about the room like a butterfly, 
looking at one thing after another, and 
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asking now the most ignorant, now the 
most penetrative question, disturbing not 
a little the work, but sweetening the tem- 
per of the painter as he went on with his 
study of the mask and helmet into which 
the gorgon stare of the Unideal had pet- 
rified the face and head of his sitter. He 
found the situation trying, nevertheless. 
It was as if Cupid had been set by Ju- 
piter to take a portrait of Io in her stall, 
while evermore he heard his Psyche flut- 
tering about among the peacocks in the 
yard. For the girl had bewitched him 
at first sight. He thought it was only 
as an artist, though, to be sure, a certain 
throb, almost a pain, in the region of the 
heart, when first his eyes fell before hers, 
might have warned, and perhaps did in 
vain warn, him otherwise. Sooner than 
usual he professed himself content with 
the sitting, and then proceeded to show 
the ladies some of his sketches and pic- 
tures. As he did so, Florimel happened 
to ask to see one standing as in disgrace 
with its front to the wall. He put it, 
half reluctantly, on an easel; and said 
it was meant for the unveiling of Isis, as 
presented in a Mahrchen of Novalis, call- 
ed Die Lehrlinge zu Sais, in which the 
goddess of Nature reveals to the eager 
and anxious gaze of the beholder the 
person of his Rosenbliithchen, whom he 
had left behind him when he set out to 
visit the temple of the divinity. But on 
the great pedestal where should have sat 
the goddess there was no gracious form 
visible. That part of the picture was a 
blank. The youth stood below, gazing 
enraptured, with parted lips and out- 
stretched arms, as if he had already be- 
gun to suspect what had begun to dawn 
through the slowly-thinning veil; but to 
the eye of the beholder he gazed as yet 
only on vacancy, and -the picture had 
not reached an attempt at self-explana- 
tion. Florimel asked why he had left it 
so long unfinished, for the dust was thick 
on the back of the canvas. 

“Because I have never seen the face 
or figure,” the painter answered, “either 
in eye of mind or of body, that claimed 
the position.” 

As he spoke his eyes seemed to Flor- 
imel to lighten strangely, and as if by 
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common consent they turned away and 
looked at something else. Presently, 
Mrs. Barnardiston, who cared more for 
sound than form or color, because she 
could herself sing a little, began to glance 
over some music on the piano, curious to 
find what the young man had been sing- 
ing; whereupon Lenorme said to Flori- 
mel hurriedly, and almost in a whisper, 
with a sort of hesitating assurance, “If 
you would give me a sitting or two—I 
know I am presumptuous, but if you 
would —I—I—should send the picture 
to the Academy in a week.” 

“ T will,” replied Florimel, flushing like 
a wild poppy, and as she said it she look- 
ed up in his face and smiled.—“ It would 
have been selfish,” she said to herself as 
they drove away, “to refuse him.” 

This first interview, and all the inter- 
views that had followed, now passed 
through her mind as she lay awake in 
the darkness preceding the dawn, and 
she reviewed them not without self-re- 
proach. But for some of my readers it 
will be hard to believe that one of the 
feelings that now tormented the girl was 
a sense of lowered dignity because of the 
relation in which she stood to the paint- 
er, seeing there was little or no ground 
for moral compunction, and the feeling 
had its root merely in the fact that he 
was a painter-fellow and she a mar- 
chioness. Her rank had already grown 
to seem to her so identified with herself 
that she was hardly any longer capable 
of the analysis that should show it dis- 
tinct from her being. As to any duty 
arising from her position, she had never 
heard the word used except as represent- 
ing something owing to, not owed by, 
rank. Social standing in the eyes of the 
superexcellent few of fashion was the Sa- 
tan of unrighteousness worshiped around 
her. And the precepts of this worship 
fell upon soil prepared for it. For with 
all the simplicity of her nature there was 
in it an inborn sense of rank, of elevation 
in the order of the universe above most 
others of the children of men— greater 
intrinsic worth therefore in herself. How 
could it be otherwise with the offspring 
of generations of pride and falsely-con- 
scious superiority? Hence, as things 








were going now with the more human 
part of her, some commotion, if not 
earthquake indeed, was imminent. Nay, 
the commotion had already begun, as 
manifest in her sleeplessness and the 
thoughts that occupied it. 

Rightly to understand the sense of 
shame and degradation she had not un- 
frequently felt of late, we must remem- 
ber that in the circle in which she moved 
she heard, on all sides, professions, arts 
and trades alluded to with the same 
unuttered but the more strongly-implied 
contempt—a contempt, indeed, regard- 
ed as so mucha matter of course, so 
thoroughly understood, so reasonable in 
its nature, so absolute in its degree, that 
to utter it would have been bad taste from 
very superfluity. Yet she never enter- 
ed the painter’s study but with trembling 
heart, uncertain foot and fluttering breath, 
as of one stepping within the gates of an 
enchanted paradise, whose joy is too 
much for the material weight of human- 
ity to ballast, even to the steadying of 
the bodily step and the outward calm of 
the bodily carriage. How far things had 
gone between them we shall be able to 
judge by and by: it will be enough at 
present to add that it was this relation, 
and the inward strife arising from it, that 
had not only prematurely, but over-rap- 
idly, ripened the girl into the woman. 

This my disclosure of her condition, 
however, has not even yet uncovered the 
sorest spot upon which the flies settled 
in the darkness of this torture-hour of 
the human clock. Although still the 
same lively, self-operative nature she had 
been in other circumstances, she was so 
far from being insensible or indifferent to 
the opinions of others that she had not 
even strength enough to keep a for- 
eign will off the beam of her choice: 
the will of another, in no way directly 
brought to bear on hers, would yet weigh 
to her encouragement where her wish was 
doubtful, or to her restraint where im- 
pulse was strong. It would even move 
her toward a line of conduct whose an- 
ticipated results were distasteful to her. 
Ever and anon her pride would rise arm- 
ed against the consciousness of slavery, 
but its armor was too weak either for de- 











fence or for deliverance. She knew that 
the heart of Lady Bellair—what of heart 
she had—was set upon her marriage with 
her nephew, Lord Liftore. Now she re- 
coiled from the idea of marriage, and 
dismissed it into a future of indefinite 
removal. She had no special desire to 
please Lady Bellair from the point of 
gratitude, for she was perfectly aware 
that her relation to herself was far from 
being without advantage to that lady’s 
position as well as means: a whisper 
or two that had reached her had been 
enough to enlighten her in that direction. 
Neither could she persuade herself that 
Lord Liftore was at all the-sort of man 
she could become proud of as a hus- 
band; and yet she felt destined to be 
his wife. On the other hand, she had 
no dislike to him: he was handsome, 
well-informed, capable—a gentleman, 
she thought, of good regard in the circles 
in which they moved, and one who would 
not in any manner disgrace her, although, 
to be sure, he was her inferior in rank, 
and she would rather have married a 
duke. At the same time, to confess all 
the truth, she was by no means indif- 
ferent to the advantages of having for a 
husband a man with money enough tc 
restore the somewhat tarnished prestige 
of her own family to its pristine brillian- 
cy. She had never said a word to en- 
courage the scheming of Lady Bellair; 
neither, on the other hand, had she ever 
said a word to discourage her hopes or 
give her ground for doubting of the ac- 
ceptableness of her cherished project. 
Hence, Lady Bellair had naturally come 
to regard the two as almost affianced. 
But Florimel’s aversion to the idea of 
marriage, and her horror at the thought 
of the slightest whisper of what was be- 
tween her and Lenorme, increased to- 
gether. 

There were times, too, when she ask- 
ed herself in anxious discomfort wheth- 
er she was not possibly a transgressor 
against a deeper and simpler law than 
that of station—whether she was alto- 
gether maidenly in the encouragement 
she had given and was giving to the 
painter. It must not be imagined that 
she had once visited him without a com- 
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panion, though that companion was, in- 
deed, sometimes only her maid—her 
real object being covered by the true 
pretext of sitting for her portrait, which 
Lady Bellair pleased herself with imagin- 
ing would one day be presented to Lord 
Liftore. But she could not, upon such oc- 
casions of morning judgment as this, fail 
to doubt sorely whether the visits she paid 
him, and the liberties which upon fortu- 
nate occasion she allowed him, were such 
as could be justified on any ground other. 
than that she was prepared to give him 
all. All, however, she was by no means 
prepared to give him: that involved con- 
sequences far too terrible to be contem- 
plated even as ‘possibilities. 

With such causes for disquiet in her 
young heart and brain, it is not, then, 
wonderful that she should sometimes be 
unable to slip across this troubled region 
of the night in the boat of her dreams, 
but should suffer shipwreck on the wak- 
ing coast, and have to encounter the 
staring and questioning eyes of more 
than one importunate truth. Nor is it 
any wonder either that, to such an in- 
experienced and so troubled a heart, the 
assurance of one absolutely devoted friend 
should come with healing and hope, even 
if that friend should be but a groom, al- 
together incapable of understanding her 
position, or perceiving the phantoms that 
crowded about her threatening to em- 
body themselves in her ruin. A clumsy, 
ridiculous fellow ! she said to herself, from 
whose person she could never dissociate 
the smell of fish, who talked a horrible 
jargon called Scotch, and who could not 
be prevented from uttering unpalatable 
truths at uncomfortable moments; yet 
whose thoughts were as chivalrous as 
his person was powerful, and whose coun- 
tenance was pleasing, if -only for the tri- 
umph of honesty theréin: she actually 
felt stronger and safer to know he was 
near and at her beck and call. 





CHAPTER XV. 
PORTLOSSIE, 


Mr. CRATHIE, seeing nothing more of 
Malcolm, believed himself at last well rid 
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of him, but it was days before his wrath 
ceased to flame, and then it went on 
smouldering. Nothing occurred to take 
him to the Seaton, and no business 
brought any of the fisher-people to his 
office during that time. Hence, for some 
time he heard nothing of the mode of 
Malcolm’s departure. When at length, 
in the course of ordinary undulatory 
propagation, the news reached him that 
Malcolm had taken the yacht with him, 
he was enraged beyond measure at the 
impudence of the theft, as he called it, 
and rushed to the Seaton in a fury. He 
had this consolation, however: the man 
who accused him of dishonesty and hy- 
pocrisy had proved but a thief. 

He found the boathouse indeed empty, 
and went storming from cottage to cottage, 
but came upon no one from whom his an- 
ger could draw nourishment, not to say 
gain satisfaction. At length he reached 
the Partan’s, found him at home, and 
commenced, at haphazard, abusing him 
as an aider and abettor of the felony. 
But Meg Partan was at home also, as 
Mr. Crathie soon learned to his cost, for, 
hearing him usurp her unique privilege 
of falling out upon her husband, she stole 
from the ben-end, and having stood for 
a moment silent in the doorway, listen- 
ing for comprehension, rushed out in a 
storm of tongue. ‘An’ what for sudna 
my man,” she cried at full height of her 
screeching voice, “lay tu his han’ wi’ 
ither honest fowk to du for the boat what 
him ‘at was weel kent for the captain o’ 
her sin’ ever she was a boat wantit dune ? 
Wad ye tak the comman’ o’ the boat, 
sir, as weel’s o’ a’ thing ither aboot the 
place ?” : 

“Hold your tongue, woman,” said the 
factor: “I have nothing to say to you.” 

“Aigh, sirs! but it’s a peety ye wasna 
foreordeent to be markis yersel’! It maun 
be a sair vex to ye ‘at ye’re naething but 
the factor.” 

“If you don’t mind your manners, 
Mistress Findlay,” said Mr. Crathie in 
glowing indignation, “ perhaps you'll find 
that the factor is as much as the marquis 
when he’s all there is for one.” 

“Lord save 's! hear till him!” cried 
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ito’’im? There’s fowk ‘at it sets weel to 
tak upo’ them! His father, honest man! 
wad ne’er hae spoken like that to Meg 
Partan ; but syne he was an honest man, 
though he was but the heid- shepherd 
upo’ the estate. Man, I micht hae been 
yer mither gien I had been auld eneugh 
for 's first wife, for he wad fain hae had 
me for ’s second.” a 

“T’ve a great mind to take out a war- 
rant against you, John Findlay, otherwise 
called the Partan, as airt an’ pairt in the 
stealing of the marchioness of Lossie’s 
pleasure -boat,”” said the factor.—* And 
for you, Mistress Findlay, I would have 
you just please to remember that this 
house—as far, at least, as you are con- 
cerned—is mine, although I am but the 
factor, and not the marquis; and if you 
don’t keep that unruly tongue of yours a 
little quieter in your head, I'll set you in 
the street the next quarter-day but one, 
as sure’s ever you gutted a herring; and 
then you may bid good-bye to Portlossie, 
for there’s not a house, as you very well 
know, in all the Seaton that belongs to 
another than her ladyship.” 

“’Deed, Mr. Crathie,” returned Meg 
Partan, a little sobered by the threat, 
“ye wad hae mair sense nor rin the risk’ 
o’ an uprisin’ o’ the fisher-fowk. They 
wad ill stan’ to see my auld man an’ me 
misused, no to say ’at her leddyship her- 
sel’ wad see ony o’ her ain fowk turned 
oot o’ hoose an’ haudin’ for naething 
ava.” 

“Her leddyship wad gie hersel’ sma’ 
concern gien the haill bilin’ o’ ye war 
whaur ye cam frae,” returned the factor. 
“An’ for the toon here, the fowk ken 
the guid o’ a quiet caus’ay ower weel to 
lament the loss o’ ye.” 

“The deil’s i’ the man!” cried the Par- 
taness in high scorn. “He wad threip 
upo’ me ‘at I’m ane o’ thae lang-tongued 
limmers ‘at make themsel’s hard frae ae 
toon’s‘en’ tothe tither! ButIs’ gar him- 
priv’s words yet.” 

“Ye see, sir,” interposed the mild Par- 
tan, anxious to shove extremities aside, 
“we didna ken ‘at there was onything 
intill’t by ord’nar. Gien we had but kent 
‘at he was oot o’ your guid graces—” 

““Haud yer tongue afore ye lee, man,” 
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interrupted his wife. “Ye ken weel 
eneuch ye wad du what Ma’colm Mac- 
Phail wad hae ye du, for ony factor in 
braid Scotlan’.” 

“You must have known,” said the fac- 
tor to the Partan, apparently heedless of 
this last outbreak of the generous evil 
temper, and laying a cunning trap for 
the information he sorely wanted, but 
had as yet failed in procuring, “else why 
was it that not a soul went with him? He 
could ill manage the boat alone.” 

“What put sic buff an’ styte i’ yer heid, 
sir?’ rejoined Meg, defiant of the hints 
her husband sought to convey to her. 
‘““There’s mony ane wad hae been ready 
to gang, only wha sud gang but him ’at 
gaed wi’ him an’ ’s lordship frae the 
first ?”’ 


“And who was that?’ asked Mr. 
Crathie. 

‘Ow, wha but Blue Peter?’ answered 
Meg. 


“Hm!” said the factor in a tone that, 
for almost the first time in her life, made 
the woman regret that she had spoken, 
and therewith he rose and left the cot- 
tage. 

“Eh, mither!’’ cried Lizzy, in her turn 

‘appearing from the ben-end with her 
child in her arms, “ye hae wroucht ruin 
i’ the earth! He'll hae Peter an’ Annie 
an’ a’ oot o’ hoose an’ ha’, come mid- 
summer.” 

“T daur him till’t!”’ cried her mother 
in the impotence and self-despite of a 
mortifying blunder: ‘‘I’ll raise the toon 
upon 'im.” 

‘“What wad that du, mither?”’ return- 
ed Lizzy in distress about her friends: “it 
wad but mak ill waur.” 

‘An’ wha are ye to oppen yer mou’ 
sae to yer mither?” burst forth Meg Par- 
tan, glad of an object upon which the 
chagrin that consumed her might issue 
in flame. “Ye haena luikit to yer ain 
gait sae weel ‘at-ye can threip to set richt 
them ‘at broucht ye furth. Wha are ye, 
I say?” she repeated in rage. 

“Ane ‘at folly ’s made wiser maybe, 
mither,”’ answered Lizzy sadly, and pro- 
ceeded to take her shawl from behind 
the door. She would go to her friends 
at Scaurnose and communicate her fears 
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for their warning. But her words smote 
the mother within the mother, and she 
turned and looked at her daughter with 
more of the woman and less of the Par- 
tan in her rugged countenance than had 
been visible there since the first week of 
her married life. She had been greatly 
injured by the gaining of too easy a con- 
quest and resultant supremacy over her | 
husband, and had ever after reveled in 
a rule too absolute for good to any con- 
cerned. As she was turning away her 
daughter caught a glimpse of her soften- 
ed eyes, and went out of the house with 
more comfort in her heart than she had 
felt ever since first she had given her 
conscience cause to speak daggers to 
her. 

The factor in his wrath ran half the 
way home, flung himself trembling on 
his horse, vouchsafing his anxious wife 
scarce any answer to her inquiries, and 
galloped to Duff Harbor to Mr. Soutar. 
I will not occupy my tale with their in- 
terview. Suffice it to say that the lawyer 
succeeded at last in convincing the de- 
mented factor that it would be but pru- 
dent to delay measures for the recovery 
of the yacht and the arrest and punish- 
ment of its abductors until he knew what 
Lady Lossie would say to the affair. She 
had always had a liking for the lad, Mr. 
Soutar said, and he would not be in the 
least surprised to hear that Malcolm had 
gone straight to her ladyship and put 
himself under her protection. No doubt 
by this time the boat was at its owner's 
disposal : it would be just like the fellow. 
He always went the nearest road any- 
where ; ahd to prosecute him for a thief 
would in any case but bring down the 
ridicule of the whole coast upon the fac- 
tor, and breed him endless annoyance 
in the getting in of his rents, especially 
amongst the fishermen. The result was, 
that Mr. Crathie went home—not indeed 
a humbler or wiser man than he had 
gone, but a thwarted man, and therefore 
the more dangerous in the channels left 
open to the outrush of his angry power. 

When Lizzy reached Scaurnose her 
account of the factor’s behavior, to her 
surprise, did not take much effect on 
Mrs. Mair: a queer little smile broke 
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over her countenance, and vanished. 
An enforced gravity succeeded, how- 
ever, and she began to take counsel with 
Lizzy as to what they could do, or where 
they could go, should the worst come to 
the worst, and the doors not only of her 
own house, but of Scaurnose and Port- 
lossie as well, be shut against them. 
But through it all reigned a calm regard 
and fearlessness of the future which to 
Lizzy’s roused and apprehensive imag- 
ination was strangely inexplicable. An- 
nie Mair seemed possessed of some hid- 
den and upholding assurance that raised 
her above the fear of man or what he 
could do to her. The girl concluded it 
must be the knowledge of God, and 
prayed more’ earnestly that night than 
she had prayed since the night on which 
Malcolm had talked to her so earnestly 
before he left. I must add this much— 
that she was not altogether astray: God 
was in Malcolm giving new hope to His 
fisher-folk. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE. 


WHEN Malcolm left his sister he had 
a dim sense of having lapsed into Scotch, 
and set about buttressing and strength- 
ening his determination to get rid of all 
unconscious and unintended use of the 
Northern dialect, not only that in his 
attendance upon Florimel he might be 
neither offensive nor ridiculous, but that 
when the time should come in which he 
must appear what he was, it might be 
less of an annoyance to her to yield the 
marquisate to one who could speak like a 
gentleman and one of the family. But 
not the less did he love the tongue he 
had spoken from his childhood, and in 
which were on record so many precious 
ballads and songs, old and new; and he 
resolved that when he came out as mar- 
quis he would at Lossie House indemnify 
himself for the constraint of London. 
He would not have an English servant 
there except Mrs. Courthope: he would 
not have the natural country speech cor- 
rupted with cockneyisms and his people 
taught to speak like Wallis. To his old 





friends, the fishers and their families, he 
would never utter a sentence but in the 
old tongue, haunted with all the memo- 
ries of relations that were never to be 
obliterated or forgotten, its very tones 
reminding him and them of hardships 
together endured, pleasures shared and 
help willingly given. At night, notwith- 
standing, he found that in talking with 
Blue Peter he had forgotten all about his 
resolve, and it vexed him with himself 
not a little. He now saw that if he could 
but get into the way of speaking Eng- 
lish to 42m, the victory would be gained, 
for with no one else would he find any 
difficulty then. 

The next morning he went down to 
the stairs at London Bridge and took a 
boat to the yacht. He had to cross sev- 
eral vessels to reach it. When at length 
he looked down from one of them on 
the deck of the little cutter, he saw Blue 
Peter sitting on the coamings of the com- 
panion hatchway, with his feet hanging 
down within, lost in the book he was 
reading. Curious to see, without disturb- 
ing him, what it was that so absorbed 
him, he dropped quietly on the tiller and 
thence on the deck, and approaching soft- 
ly peeped over his shoulder, and saw that 
he was reading the Epistle of James the 
Apostle. From Peter's thumbed Bible 
Malcolm’s eyes went wandering through 
the thicket of masts, in which moved so 
many busy seafarers, and then turned to 
the docks and wharves and huge ware- 
houses lining the shores; and while they 
scanned the marvelous vision thoughts 
like these arose and passed through his 
brain: What are ye duin’ here, Jeames 
the Just? Ye was naething but a fisher- 
body upon a sma’ watter i’ the hert o’ 
the hills, "at wasna even saut; an’ what 
can the thouchts that gaed throu’ your 
fish-catchin’ brain hae to du wi’ sic a 
sicht '’s this? I won’er gien at this mo- 
ment there be anither man in a’ Lon’on 
sittin’ readin’ that Epistle o’ yours but Blue 
Peter here? /e thinks there’s naething 
o’ mair importance, ’cep’ maybe some 
ither pairts o’ the same buik; but syne 
he’s but a puir fisher-body himsel’, an’ 
what kens he o’ the wisdom an’ riches 
an’ pooer o’ this michty queen o’ the 
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nations thront aboot ‘im? Is ’t possible 
the auld body kent something that was 
jist as necessar’ to ilka man, the busiest 
in this croodit mairt, to ken an’ gang by, 
as it was to Jeames an’ the lave o’ the 
michty apostles themsel’s? For me, I 
dinna doobt it, but hoo it sud ever be 
onything but an auld-warld story to the 
new warld o’ Lon’on, | think it wad bleck 
Maister Graham himsel’ til imaigine. 

Before this, Blue Peter had become 
aware that some one was near him, but, 
intent on the words of his brother-fisher 
of the old time, had half consciously put 
off looking up to see who was behind 
him. When now he did so, and saw 
Malcolm, he rose and touched his bon- 
net. “It was jist i’ my heid, my lord,” 
he said without any preamble, “gic a 
kin’ o’ a h’avenly Jacobin as this same 
Jacobus was! He’s sic a leveler as was 
feow afore ’im, I doobt, wi’ his gowd- 
ringt man an’ his cloot-cled brither! He 
pat me in twa min’s, my'lord, whan I 
got up, whether I wad touch my bonnet 
to yer lordship or no.” 

Malcolm laughed with hearty appre- 
ciation. ‘‘When I am king of Lossie,” 
he said, ‘‘ be it known to all whom it may 
concern that it is and shall be the right 
of Blue Peter, and all his descendants to 
the end of time, to stand with bonneted 
heads in the presence of the lord or—no, 
not lady, Peter—of the house of Lossie.” 

“Ay, but ye see, Ma’colm,”’ said Peter, 
forgetting his address, and his eye twink- 
ling in the humor of the moment, “‘it’s 
no by your leave, or ony man’s leave: 
it’s the richt o’ the thing; an’ that I maun 
think aboot, an’ see whether I be at leeb- 
erty to ca’ ye my /ord or no.” 

“Meantime, don't do it,” said Mal- 
colm, ‘“‘lest you should have to change 
afterward. You might find it difficult.” 

“Ye’re cheengt a’ready,” said Blue 
Peter, looking up at him sharply. “I 
ne’er h’ard ye speyk like that afore.” 

“Make nothing of it,” returned Mal- 
colm. “I am only airing my English 
on you. I have made up my mind to 
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learn to speak in London as London 
people do, and so, even to you—in the 
mean time only—I am going to speak as 
good English as I can. It’s nothing be- 
tween you and me, Peter, and you must 
not mind it,” he added, seeing a slight 
cloud.come over the fisherman's face. 
Blue Peter turned away with a sigh. 
The sounds of English speech from the 
lips of Malcolm, addressed to himself, - 
seemed vaguely to indicate the opening 
of a gulf between them, destined ere long 
to widen to the whole social width be- 
tween a fisherman and a marquis, and 
swallow up in it not only old memories, 
but later friendship and. confidence. A 
shadow of bitterness crossed the poor 
fellow’s mind, and in it tHe seed of dis- 
trust began to strike root, for nothing but 
that a newer had been substituted for an 
older form of the same speech and lan- 
guage. Truly, man’s heart is a delicate 
piece of work, and takes gentle handling 
or hurt. But that the pain was not all 
of innocence is revealed in the strange 
fact, afterward disclosed by the repent- 
ant Peter himself, that in the same mo- 
ment what had but just passed his mouth 
as a joke put dn an important, serious 
look, and appeared to involve a matter 
of doubtful duty: was it really right of 
one man to say my dord to another? 
Thus the fisherman, and not the mar- 
quis, was the first to sin against the oth- 
er because of altered fortune. Distrust 
awoke pride in the heart of Blue Peter, 


-and although in action the man could 


never have been unfaithful, he yet erred 
in the lack of the charity that thinketh 
no evil. 

But the lack and the doubt made little 
show as yet. The two men rowed togeth- 
er in their dingy down the river to the Ab- 
erdeen wharf, to make arrangements 
about Kelpie, whose‘arrival Malcolm ex- 
pected the following Monday, then dined 
together, and after that had a long row 
up the river. 

[TO BE CONTINUED |} 
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‘ HE fascination exercised by the ceramic art over con- 
le * noisseurs and collectors cannot easily be explained to 
h- those who have not felt its spell. The monetary value 
b- of ‘bits’ is decided by their age and rarity, as much 
ts as by their actual artistic excellence. And yet such 
X- cherished specimens are not to be regarded as mere 
d curiosities. They occupy a certain and easily-defined 
w place in a history which begins, not with civilization, 
but almost with human life itself. (The history of the 
ceramic art has been well said to be the history of civilization, but the saying con- 
veys only a partial truth) In the first place, it existed before there was any such 
thing as that which we now call civilization; and in the second, discoveries were 
made, and the art was long ago practiced in forms, which we can now only follow 
at a distance.) We see that in painting those who are reverentially styled the “old 
masters ’’ are still held up as examples or models for the young artist striving toward 
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perfection ; and it is so inceramics. Age 
in many cases not only confers dignity, but 
is the brand of excellence. The art has 
its secrets, which no more than literary 
ability can be handed down to success- 
ors. In the one case the writer can im- 
part his knowledge by multiplying books, 
but he cannot bequeath the creative brain. 
In the other the forms may be transmit- 
ted to posterity, but the secret of their 
production, involving as it does the skill 
and taste of the producer, is inalienable. 
A knowledge of its mechanical process 
may be acquired, but the artistic faculty is 
attainable in none of the schools. Even 
the former is not at the command of every 
inquirer. { The jealousy with which the 
purely methanical secrets of the ceram- 
ic art have been guarded has helped to 
bring about those partial retrogressions 
with which we are constantly confronted 
in its history.) It also causes the wide 
separation everywhere visible in both 
methods and results between nations and 
individual manufacturers, | 

To the connoisseur, therefore, the beau- 
ty either of color or shape presented by 
any piece of pottery is not, by any means, 
the only thing it offers for his considera- 
tion. Whenever a name has been won 
by the attainment of excellence, imitation 
begins, and an intimate knowledge and 
thorough initiation in the mysteries of the 
art are frequently required to detect in a 
supposed original only a clever imitation. 
A cognate inquiry is the effect of one 
school upon another, and of one country 
upon another. We are here led into the 
wide field of historical inquiry, in which 
is unquestionably to be found one of the 
most subtle attractions offered by the 
ceramic art to those who study it. We 
shall hereafter refer to one or two in- 
stances of the historical interest of pot- 
tery. 

Meanwhile, as to the origin of the art 
little is absolutely known. It may have 
had one common source or many inde- 
pendent sources. The probabilities are 
all in favor of the latter supposition. Na- 
tions far apart from each other have ex- 
isted, reached ‘their prime and passed 
away, leaving behind them few traces ex- 
cept those to be found in specimens of 
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the potter’s skill, These have nothing 
in common except the material out of 
which they are made. Moulding in clay 
appears to have been universally prac- 
ticed, but the veil which antiquity has 
thrown over its beginning is impenetra- 
ble. Language and legend have only 
led to greater mystification. By the na- 
tions of antiquity all unknown beginnings 
are ascribed to the gods. Num the Cre- - 
ator, said the Egyptians, made the first 
man out of the clay of the Nile, and so 
instituted the potter’s art. The resem- 
blance between this and the Hebraic ac- 
count of creation is apparent. The Jap- 
anese found a pre-historical inventor in 
the person of Oosei-tsumi, and the Greeks 
also reverted to the dim twilight between 
the mythological and historical ages to 
find an origin for the art which they 
brought to such perfection. To the le- 
gend of Keramos we owe our word “‘ce- 
ramic,” though we speak of the ceramic 
art as practiced by the Chinese and Egyp- 


 tians ages before the period in which the 


heroes of Greece are supposed to have 
lived. Such legends indicate simply the 
venerable antiquity of the practice of 
moulding in clay, and that which was a 
problem to the constructors of the the- 
ogonies of Egypt and Greece remains 
unsolved to-day. The present point to 
which the plastic art has risen from its 
hidden fountain in the past can be de- 
fined with tolerable clearness from the 
display of ceramics at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. Many celebrated factories are 
no doubt unrepresented, but enough is 
shown to make the earthenware and por- 
celain exhibits among the most interest- 
ing and instructive in the Great Fair. 

It may be regretted that in some sec- 
tions, notably, the Egyptian and Chinese, 
the exhibition is not looked at more from 
the art point of view, and less from that 
of commerce. It appears somewhat sin- 
gular, for instance, that Egypt, which 
has supplied the world with the most 
ancient specimens of earthenware, dating 
probably two or three thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era, should be unrep- 
resented except by a few unglazed vases 
and pitchers: gaudily ornamented with 
red, yellow and blue painting. Some 
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are quaint in design, and show neither | hibition is not, in fact, a museum, and 
in manufacture nor ornament any skill | we must be content with glancing at such 
or taste. We cannot, therefore, trace | examples as each nation contributes, and 
the progress of Egyptian art. The ex- | drawing comparisons as far as we can 
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with safety. The fact may, to prevent 
disappointment on the part of curio-hunt- 
ers, be thus broadly stated—that the art 
displayed at the exhibition is the art of 
our own time. 

Another point to be noticed is, that 
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much of both the pleasure and instruc- 
tion to be derived from the study of ce- 
ramics in the exhibition will depend upon 
the spirit in which we enter into it. Crrit- 
ics have an unfortunate tendency toward 
setting up a standard of their own, and 
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insisting upon trying everything by it. 
In criticising a book the reviewer must 
take his view from the inside outward, 
and it is just as necessary for the ceramic 
art-critic to follow the same course. He 
must first get into sympathy with the art- 
ist before he can competently judge his 
work, The thought may often be com- 
mended when the language in which 
it is expressed is inelegant or obscure. 
The artist's object may often be praised 
when his accomplishment falls far short 
of the perfection at which he aims. 

A brief explanation may first be given 
of the few technical terms to be hereafter 
used. ‘on terms faience and majolica 





are employed indiscriminately to describe 
glazed earthenware. The former word is 
derived from Faenza in Northern Italy, 
which about the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century was 
famous for that kindof ware which is 
often spoken of as Faentine majolca 
The latter word is generally understoo 

to be derived from Majorca, but Jacque- 
mart says emphatically: that “we must 
give up seeing in the importation of His- 
paho-Moresque wares from Majorca the 
first idea of Italian pottery and the origin 
of its name.” Notwithstanding his au- 

thoritative dictum, the evidence on the 
other side is tolerably conclusive, in so 
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far at least as the name is concerned. 
Majorca was by some old writers called 
Majolica. The ware now known by that 
name was first produced in Italy in the 
fifteenth century. Its Moorish origin is 
almost unquestionable. The intercourse 
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between the Balearic Islands and Italy 
is well authenticated, and although the 
first samples of the ware may have come 
to Italy through a different channel, the 
probability of the name being thus de- 
rived is in no degree lessened. It seems 
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probable enough that the Italians may 
have derived some valuable ideas from 
the Saracens who settled in Sicily, but 
since the special ware which the Italian 
potters attempted to imitate was exten- 
sively made in Majorca, nothing is more 





natural than that the name “ majolica” 

should have been ultimately applied to 
all ware of the same kind, whatever its 
immediate source and whatever the date 
of its importation. Down to the middle 


of the sixteenth century only the lustred 
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ware was called majolica. Since that 
period, and in spite of considerable op- 
position, its application has become as 
broad as that of faience, which may be 
best translated by the English word 
“pottery.” 

The latter is a derivative from the 
Latin fofum, a “ drinking vessel,” prob- 
ably through the French Zoferie, although 
in France it is applied to drinking vessels 
of all kinds of material, and is not re- 
stricted to those of clay. The nomen- 
clature of the art is, as we have seen, 
very unfortunate, and further instances 
of this fact present themselves at every 
point. There is no agreement among 
writers, no technological system to which 
they all conform. Some attempt to draw 
a distinction between pottery and por- 
celain: others treat of all kinds of ware 
as pottery. To illustrate the difficulty of 
the former course the Egyptian porcelain 
may be instanced. Properly spéaking, 
the Egyptians never reached the produc- 
tion of a true porcelain. We can find 
samples of what is called “ porcelaine 
d’Egypte”’ in the small bluish or green- 
ish figures or images of that country, but, 
although it is extremely hard, the ware 
has none of the transparency of real 
porcelain. On the whole, the French 
technology appears to be the most lucid. 
Under it pottery is divided into hard paste 
and soft paste, the former consisting of 
five orders, and the latter of four. Tak- 
ing the soft first, there is the unglazed 
clay; the lustrous, with a glaze of silex 
and alkali-and metallic color; the glazed, 
with plumbiferous, clear and thick glaze ; 
and the enameled. Hard paste is sub- 


divisible into the opaque and translucent. 


The opaque consists of two orders, the 
fine earthenware and the stoneware. The 
translucent consists of hard porcelain ; 
natural soft, or English porcelain; and 
artificial soft, or French porcelain. The 
translucent hard-paste pottery, or porce- 
lain, differs from the other classes in sev- 
eral respects. Its composition is such 
that when broken the edge will show the 
same shining material as the surface. One 
portion of the compound is infusible. This 
is called saolin. The other, called Ze- 
suntse, vitrifies at great heat, and envel- 
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ops the other. From the combination 
thus effected comes porcelain. 

The oldest porcelain of which we have 
any knowledge is that of the Chinese. 
It is recorded in their official annals that 
two thousand six hundred and ninety- 
eight years before the Christian era Ho- 
ang-Ti invented pottery. Porcelain was 
not produced until about eighteen hun-: 
dred years ago. Specimens of this ware 
reached Europe in 1518, whither it was 
taken by the Portuguese. - It was intro- 
duced into Egypt and Persia at a much 
earlier period. When the Portuguese 
were driven out, their place was taken 
by the Dutch, and an extensive trade 
was maintained; but it was not until the 
beginning of the last century (in 1710) 
that porcelain was first made in Europe: 
The pieces imported from China acted 
no doubt as incentives to imitation, but 
chemical analysis for nearly two hundred 
years failed in laying bare the secret of 
the Celestial workmen. The mystery was 
at length solved by John Frederick Bott- 
cher, and the first hard porcelain of Eu- 
ropean manufacture was made by him 
at Dresden. The story of the discovery 
is singular. Béttcher’s first experiments 
were unsuccessful. He had not the 
right material. One day John Schnorr, 
a wealthy merchant, was riding out near 
Aue. His horse's feet stuck so frequent- 
ly in the clay that his attention was call- 
ed to it. He examined the soft white 
earth, and the brilliant thought struck 
him of adding to his wealth by substi- 
tuting it for flour in the composition of 
hair-powder. He made the experiment, 
and was successful. Béttcher was among 
those who powdered, and finding the 
powder heavy, he made investigations, 
and the result was the discovery of the 
kaolin which was necessary for the pro- 
duction of white porcelain. 

Thus prepared, we enter the exhibi- 
tion. Naturally, we first turn to Egypt. 
To it belongs the oldest pottery which 
has been discovered. The antique is not 
strongly represented. The Egypt we 
visit is that of the nineteenth century, 
and not that of the Pyramids. For one 
small vase a reasonable antiquity is 
claimed. It is of pale-green porcelain, 
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or of the ware, halfway between stone- 
ware and porcelain, which goes under 
the name of the latter. Nearly all the 
modern productions are painted upon 
the bare surface, and are unglazed. 
Some are of the long-necked, oviform 
shape which is often met with among 
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ancient pieces. The painting is as a 
rule inartistic and the colors gaudy. 
More interesting are the small sepul- 
chral porcelain images and scarabei 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions. The 
former are green, and have all the hard- 
ness of Egyptian porcelain. They will, 
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however, be regarded rather as curiosi- 
ties than as samples of the ancient ce- 
ramic art of Egypt. 
We next turn to China, the birthplace 
of the art of making porcelain. If we 
take the exhibit as a whole, we should 
say that it furnishes an abundant supply 
of peculiarities of workmanship. Many 
of the vases are far more curious than 
beautiful. The specimens of crackle, or 


tsout-kht-yao, are very numerous, and 
form the leading and most attractive fea- 
ture of the section. It is not for us to in- 
quire by what distortion of taste the Chi- 
nese came to look upon a network of 
cracks as anornament. It is sufficient to 
know that collectors seize eagerly upon 
any good specimen. The cause of the 
cracks is the uneven expansion of the 





glaze. When the piece is withdrawn 
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from the furnace it is plunged into water, 
by which the cracks are made, or the 
glaze may be mixed with steatite, which 
causes it to crack when placed under the 
action of heat. Colors are then filled 
into the fissures. What makes us look 
upon crackle with greater interest is the 
fact that the cracks can be made large 
or small with absolute precision and cer- 
tainty. One of the specimens at the ex- 
hibition is cracked both inside and out- 
side, and is of a grayish-blue color. Two 
vases sent from Shanghai are in two col- 
ors, white and light brown, with lions’ 
heads holding rings for handles, such as 
are found on many of the most ancient 
pieces. Another of a different shade has 
raised blue ornamentation. Two very 
beautiful vases are pale blue in color, 
and have white flowers and birds and 
gold-and-green lizards for ornamenta- 
tion. An elaborate decoration with Chi- 
nese figures is also to be found upon a 
piece of Kiang-Si crackle. We are im- 
pressed everywhere, however, by the 
fact to which we have already alluded, 
that the evidences of laborious manip- 
ulation and the mysteries surrounding 
some of the processes of manufacture 
add greatly to the interest with which we 
view the ceramic exhibits of China. 

It has been the custom to speak slight- 
ingly of Japan as dependent upon Chi- 
nese teaching. There can be no doubt 
that to China it owed its first knowledge 
of at least the higher branches of ceram- 
ic art. Passing over the legen:. to which 
reference has already been made, it is 
said that in the sixth century a Corean 
crossed to Japan and taught the manu- 
facture of tiles. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Kato Shirozayemon acquired in 
China a sufficient knowledge of the mak- 
ing of porcelain to start the manufacture 
in Owari. In the sixteenth century an- 
other native brought from China further 
information, and settled in Hizen. We 
thus see that Japan derived her first 
knowledge of porcelain from China. If 
we are to be guided by the displays at 
the exhibition, we must conclude that 
the pupil has surpassed the teacher. It 
must be remembered, however, that by 
reason of the enlightened policy adopted 
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by the Japanese government the manu- 
facturers of that country enjoyed special 
facilities for making a display which would 
be creditable to themselves. Without 
making any comparisons of artistic abil- 
ity, therefore, it may be said that the Jap- 
anese display of ceramics shows great- 
er wealth of form and design than any 
other in the building. Arita-ware is 
shown in many forms. A pair of large 
vases with blue ornamentation are among 
the most valuable specimens, and are 
regarded, chiefly from the great difficulty 
of obtaining the color, as triumphs of 
art. A charming set of three pieces 
comes from the same district. The vases 
are small and oviform, and are of a very 
delicate blue tint. The handles consist 
of white dragons. The centre-piece is 
more rotund, and in all the neck is short 
and the mouth wide. Nothing more ex- 
quisite or more indicative of refined taste 
is to be found in the entire section. Owari, 
which has for six hundred years been one 
of the centres of the potter’s art, is rep- 
resented by a variety of vases of deep 
blue and green, with rich. floral decora- 
tion. A very remarkable sample of Jap- 
anese lacquer-work applied to porcelain 
is to be found in the Chinese section. 
The lacquer is laid on in such a way as 
to leave the figures on the porcelain dis- 
closed, and the lacquer itself is further 
ornamented by animal figures. There 
are several collections of ancient pieces 
both in earthenware and porcelain, so 
that ample opportunities are afforded of 
studying the progress of Japanese art. 
The names of the vases are taken from 
the towns where the trade is carried on 
or from the town or province of manu- 
facture. With one observation we leave 
the realm of the Mikado. Jacquemart 
treats very gloomily of Japan. Hespeaks 
of its being dead in point of art, and so 
completely under European domination 
that there is no longer any independent 
native taste. A glance round the section 
conyinces us that this is an error. The 
Japanese did for some time study too 
closely the question of how they could 
best comply with the demands and suit 
the tastes of European customers. But 
the reaction has now set in, and the dem- 
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onstration of its reality is before us. The 
imitation of the European has been to a 
great extent abandoned, and the native 
taste is again asserting itself. 

Among European exhibits one of the 
features that incidentally strike us is 
the evident influence of Greek taste and 
Greek forms. ‘ In the terra-cotta of Den- 
mark, Sweden’and Austria not only are 
the shapes Greek, but they are decorated 


point of variety.of form and color-com- 
binations the Danish section is most in- 
teresting to the admirer of terra-cotta. 

Any number of samples.of the same 
material in its many different forms of 
house and garden ornament may be found 
in the Doulton group in the British sec- 
tion, or in that of Italy. The former ex- 
hibit is particularly noteworthy from the 
combination it presents of terra-cotta with 
stoneware ornaments. The latter goes 
under the name of .“* Doulton ware,” and 
is applied by Mr. George Tinworth in 
high relief to the terra-cotta. A pulpit 
and pavilion decorated in this way by 
Mr. Tinworth are to be classed among 
the most striking ceramic objects in the 
exhibition. 

It will be essential in passing from one 
country to another to keep in view what 
hasbeen said about majolica and faience, 
as the technological confusion threatens 
to become in course of time inextricable. 
Mr. Doulton has, for example, given the 
name of ‘Lambeth faience”’ to a ware 
which he describes as ‘‘a kind of porce- 
lain.” We may begin with Italy for a 
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with subjects taken from Greek history 
or legend. } If this fact should be taken 
as showing a lack of originality on the 
part of the potters of these countries, it 
also shows the value of the contributions 
of Greece to universal art. The best of 
the Brazilian exhibits belong to the same 
category. Some of the vases are red 
with light-brown figures, faces or medals, 
and others have the colors reversed. In 





double reason. We there find examples 
of the metallic-lustred ware which comes 
most nearly to the real majolica of three 
hundred years ago, and we have an op- 
portunity in the Castellani collection in 
Memorial Hall of examining the ancient 
wares themselves. In the section devoted 
to artistic ceramics in the Main Building 
is a large majolica plaque from Faenza, 
and several others showing landscapes 
and figures, all of which possess great 
artistic excellence. The drawing as a 
tule is free and the coloring true and 
effective. <A fireplace of majolica illus- 
trates admirably the lustrous qualities of 
that ware. Robbia-ware is represented 
by a figure of St. John and a toilet-table. 
To Luca della Robbia is attributed the 
first application in Italy of stanniferous 
or tin enamel to terra-cotta. He was 
born in 1400 and died in 1481, and al- 
though his art was carried on by several 
of his successors, none of them attained 
to the skill and style of the master. The 
colors which he chiefly used were white 
and blue, the former for figures, the lat- 
ter for the ground. In the Castellani 


) 
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collection is a bas-relief by Robbia of the 
infant Saviour with the Virgin kneeling 
before him, and the Father, Holy Ghost 
‘and angels looking down upon the scene. 
In it the figures are white, the ground 
blue, and green is introduced in the grass. 
We can similarly pass from the Faenza- 
ware in the Main Building to that of the 
period when that town was in the height 
of its fame. One of the Faenza vases is 
oviform, with winged satyrs as handles. 
The coloring is black and yellow. A 
piece in the Castellani collection is dated 
1521, and may be accepted as a good 
specimen of Faenza majolica. Many 
years before that date Faenza majolica 
was widely famed, and Piccolpasso in 
1548 preferred it to the best productions 
of Gubbio. We linger among these 
treasures of Castel Durante, Gubbio, Pe- 
saro, Caffaginolo, Urbino and Siena, ‘be- 
cause, in connection with the. Hispano- 
Moresque and Siculo-Moresque relics in 
the same collection, they form an excel- 
lent historical vantage-ground from which 
to look at the ceramic art of Europe dur- 
ing the subsequent three hundred years. 
There is certainly ample room for con- 
trast between the majolica of early Italy 
and that of England and France or Ger- 
many. One of the best specimens of the 
latter is from the Berlin parcelain manu- 
factory. It consists of a wine-cooler of 
oval form and relief figures of mermaids, 
mermen and dolphins’ heads. The mould- 
ing is excellent and the color is subdued 
and delicate. The same ware is used in 
many other exhibits from the same fac- 
tory, such as a triangular basin deco- 
rated with aquatic plants, a large vase 
with Kaulbach’s picture, Esperor Otto 
in Charlemagne’s Vault,.and a charm- 
ing vase with Groups of Children after 
Rubens. All these will be found to com- 
pare very favorably with the exhibits in 
similar material of almost any of the 
other countries of Europe. 

Among the French exhibits there is a 
greater variety of earthenware than is to 
be found in any other national section. 
The imitation Palissy-ware is striking, 
but repellent in the mass. The romance 
of Palissy’s life is well known, but ever 
interesting. Born in 1510, be worked 
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and traveled in the capacities of glass- 
painter, surveyor and draughtsman until 
he married in 1539. It was then that he 
began the search for pottery-enamel, and 
after sixteen years of misery and priva- 
tion made the discovery which brought 
him distinction and immortality. His 
great merit was that he copied Nature, 
not only in color but in form, by turning 
from flat painting to colored relief. Thus ° 
we see fish, lizards, shells and plants of 
the district round Paris faithfully repro- 
duced on the faience of his workman- 
ship. Of the French exhibitors at the 
Centennial, Barbizet shows the largest 
collection of imitation Palissy-ware. A 
few pieces are also shown by Brianchon, 
and some others may be found in the 
Swedish section. Barbizet is the son of 
the artist who is said to have rediscover- 
ed Palissy’s method about half a century 
ago. He carries on the manufacture at 
Paris. Some of his pieces are creditable, 
but in the great majority it would be hard 
to find any trace of the distinctive qual- 
ity of Palissy—his truth to Nature. 

The great feature of the French sec- 
tion is the faience of Limoges. It rep- 
resents a new branch of the ceramic.art. 
It was in 1737 that the first manufactory 
of faience was founded at Limoges, and 
up to at least the beginning of the pres- 
ent century the faience of Limousin was 
peculiar to that province. It did not 
acquire any wide celebrity, and that in 
Haviland’s stand and the other pieces 
scattered through the silk department 
mark a new step in the manufacture. 
The artists of Limoges deserve credit 
in the first place for originality of form. 
Their vases resemble in shape nothing 
to be found elsewhere in the exhibition, 
and if we must find a precedent for them 
we shall be compelled: to revert to the 
urns of the Anglo-Saxons and vases of 
ancient Britam. Even then we do not 
find an exact model. It is the decora- 
tion, however, which chiefly attracts our 
attention. The colors are in some cases 
superb and wonderfully massed. The 
drawing is characterized by great vigor, 
and there is everywhere visible a perfect 
freedom from conventionality. The fig- 
ures are either painted on the flat surface 
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or moulded in relief and left unglazed. 
The latter method is well exemplified by 
a pair of vases showing respectively beau- 
tifully-carved figures of Apollo and Di- 
ana. Under the former method dogs, hu- 
man figures and other forms are paint- 
ed with a truth of coloring and breadth 
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| of drawing which stamp them as the 


works of great artists. A pair of large 
vases, twelve feet high, are intended 
to commemorate the beginning and the 
end of the first century of American in- 
dependence. They were designed by 
Bracquemond and sculptured by Dela- 
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planche. The former in attempting the 
achievement of something grateful to 
American patriotism has exposed him- 
self to the danger of being accused of a 
lack of originality. The Stars and Stripes, 
the eagle, George Washington and the 
Goddess of Liberty, compose a quartet 








which, no matter how artistically they 
may be combined, pall at the present 
time upon the general taste of the Ameri- 
can public. We say “at the present time” 
with intended emphasis, for the reason 
that the Centennial fexer will soon sub- 
side, and then it will be decided that in 
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no more appropriate way than by these 
everlasting records could the event be 
cormmemorated. The vase representing 
the Struggle for Independence has a 
symbolical base of curling greenish and 
white waves in relief, and a circlet of 
cannon. It may be mentioned em fas- 
sant that a similar base, but without the 
guns, is to be found in a pair of small 
Yokohama vases in the Japanese sec- 
tion, and that another pair of Tokio-ware 
show the same design in color. The 
body of the vase has a massive rotund- 
ity in proportion to the height. On the 
front is the American eagle with out- 
spread wings, and a stand of colors 
occupies either side. Above the flags 
and eagle are the names of the signers 
of the Declaration, and a bust of George 
Washington surmounts the whole. Fig- 
ures of Victory and Fame stand on ei- 
ther side of the blue starry cupola which 
gives completeness to the gigantic struc- 
tures. In the companion vase, which 
represents Prosperity, the waves and 
rocks give place to implements of hus- 
bandry, fruits and grain; Washington is 
replaced by America ; and the names of 
all the Presidents appear in front. The 
above description is sufficiently minute 
to make it clear that in Haviland’s vases 
we have /¢he ceramic feature of the ex- 
hibition. What we like about them best 
is their commemorative character. They 
appear to convey the greetings and good 
wishes of France to the Western republic 
in a manner so different from that which 
might have been expected from the 
French that we have no hesitation in 
ascribing them to American inspiration. 
The peculiarity of workmanship is, that 
the enamel is applied only to the orna- 
mentation. The body, busts and figures 
are all left unglazed. It was a touch of 
genius also to get away from immediate 
usage to a style of ornamentation with 
which the potters of Magna Greecia and 
Apulia embellished their monumental 
vases. In criticising them it is éssential 
that this character shoula be kept in view. 
They are no mere ornaments, but records. 
They mirror the first century of our life 
as a nation. They tell all that is to 
be found in American history, from the 
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Gi struggle”’ of a hundred years ago to the 


“prosperity” of 1876. Their beauty is 
therefore half actual and half sentimen- 
tal. Taken in detail, they command our 
admiration for their clear and subdued 
coloring, the elegance of the statuettes 
and the modeling of the busts. Taken 
as a whole, they are well balanced and 
admirably proportioned, and will here- 
after form one of the most interesting © 
memorials of the present year. 

The exhibits of Limoges faience lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
danger, some years ago incurred, of 
ruining the manufacture by the use of 
the porcelain style of ornamentation has 
been safely passed. Haviland has grasp- 
ed the true idea, that faience demands 
breadth, strength and effect in its deco- 
ration. He draws boldly, produces fig- 
ures full of life and almost gifted with 
motion, and in his backgrounds occa- 
sionally brings out effects closely allied 
to those obtained on canvas. Let us 
look for a moment at his plaques and 
tiling. The former are like a revelation 
of the capacity of faience for the display 
of artistic talent. Landscape and por- 
trait are both shown, and in both we find 
the same strength and wonderful color. 
Tiling is represented by one large piece 
on which is painted an allegory of hu- 
man progress. It offers us much, but 
it promises more. Nowhere else do we 
find the same flesh tint or an equal com- 
bination of correct drawing and happi- 
ly-blended colors. When M. Bracque- 
mond designed it he may fairly be sus- 
pected of having in view an illustration 
of the possibilities of his art as well as 
of human progress. We are not won 
by its beauty, but we cannot resist the 
appeal it makes to the artistic sense. 
Haviland has already, succeeded in mak- 
ing Limoges faience the standard of ref- 
erence or comparison. How much more 
he may accomplish by keeping on in the 
course he has chosen we cannot measure. 

‘A highly-interesting display is made 
by Sweden. The black ‘Northern fai- 
ence”’ is made into vases, tea-sets and 
other vessels which closely resemble 
those of porcelain. Plaques with raised 
floral ornamentation, and white majolica 
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similarly decorated, represent what ap- 
pears a distinct branch of ceramic art. 
A tea-set has enamel ornamentation in 
blue, gilt, red and white, the latter re- 
sembling pearls and the blue turquoises. 
The best examples of this peculiar fai- 
ence are a stove or fireplace elaborately 
decorated in gilt, blue and green, and 
another representing a pillar surmount- 
ed by an eagle. In both the coloring is 
very chaste. An oddity presents itself 


in silver-plated porcelain, which may | 
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possibly be best described as the reverse 
of the Chinese enameling process. The 
exhibits as a whole display good taste 
and a fine perception of color. The 
Palissy-ware in particular is far less glar- 
ing and vulgar than much of that shown 
by France. 

Leaving faience, we naturally turn to 
the stoneware of England. The Messrs. 
Doulton have a collection which may be 
divided into three great divisions — the 
terra-cotta with stoneware ornaments, to 





TOILET-SET IN TURQUOISE PATE TENDRE. 


which reference has already been made, 
the Doulton-ware, and the Lambeth fai- 
ence. Thesecond of these, we are told, 
is an English revival of the gris de Flan- 
ares of the fifteenth, sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century a number 
of Dutch potters established themselves 
at Lambeth, where the Doulton factory is 
situated, and continued the manufacture 
until the competition of the Staffordshire 


potters compelled them to abandon the 
Vor. XVIIT.—45 





pursuit. Subsequently (in 1815), Mr. — 
John Doulton, the father of the present 
proprietors, founded the Lambeth factory. 
Under the sons this manufacture greatly 
increased in extent and excellence, and 
Lambeth is now one of the leading cen- 
tres of English pottery. The ‘ Doulton- 
ware” is a storfeware, brittle, dense, 
heavy and capable of resisting the action, 
of acids. (The “ Lambeth faience,” which 
dates only from 1872, has many of the 
properties of porcelain, and is not, prop- 
























































































erly speaking, faience, as the word was 
originally understood. A very fine spe- 
cimen of its use in tiling is to be found 
in a picture of the Departure of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, by Mrs. Sparkes. In this 
the drawing is remarkably good, and far 
superior to the coloring. The various 
uses of tiles are well illustrated in the 
English exhibits. Mr. Doulton shows 
them in fireplaces and inserted in wood- 
work, and many of them present us with 
highly-artistic workmanship. The Doul- 
ton-ware and Lambeth-faience vases are 
well worthy of their reputation. The or- 
namentation shows an almost endless va- 
riety of methods. It may consist of en- 
graved figures or scrolls, incrustations in 
relief, painting or indented patterns. The 
natural result of such a wealth of resource 
is, that although the forms are consist- 
ently elegant, an occasional tendency 
evinces itself toward overloading the 
vases with decoration. The grand dis- 
tinction between this and the Limoges 
faience is in the formality of the patterns 
or figures. On the former, the vase be- 
ing put into the hands of the decorator, 
he, in the greater number of cases, di- 
vides the surface into sections and re- 
peats the same design ineach. _ Less real 
variety is thus produced than by the less 
profuse art of France. 

The Minton tiling is represented by 
several very beautiful specimens. It 
may be questioned, however, whether 
any of the English exhibitors of tiles are 
on the way toward the highest achieve- 
ment of art. Their artists appear to keep 
correctness of drawing and brilliancy of 
color too exclusively in view. One of 
Minton’s pieces, for example, has a deep- 
brown ground, on which are painted 
birds, water, reeds and flowers. The 
plumage is brilliant and very skillfully 
painted, the different shades of gray be- 
ing admirably relieved by the rich blue 
wing-tips. In another brightly-plumaged 
birds are painted on a ground of dark 
chocolate, and in a third flowers and 
butterflies appear on a pale ground. A 
great number of plaques show a similar 
treatment. In all the ground is used 
merely for relief. The beauty of the 
details is unquestionable, but the natu- 
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ral and the artificial are unhappily com- 
bined. We might take as perfect speci- 
mens of drawing and color the lions’, 
asses’ and dogs’ heads of Minton. But 
when we leave these and turn to animal 
or insect forms in landscape, we are con- 
fronted by the same style of treatment ; 
and that is where the artists of England 
in a great many instances make a mis- 
take. It is only occasionally that we find 
the work of an artist who fully compre- 
hends that the ware under his hands is 
capable of telling all that has ever been 
told on canvas, provided he can master 
the requisite secrets of color. 

Turkey shows a few earthenware vases 
of a green color. Russia exhibits no- 
thing from the government works. The 
majority of the tiles and vases are pro- 
ductions of the schools, and are only in- 
teresting as indicating the attention be- 
stowed upon art-education in the empire 
of the czar. 

The porcelain exhibits we shall treat 
of without much detail. Domestic wares 
are met with almost everywhere. Those 
of Russia are very fine, but too expensive 
for general use. Some of the cups and 
saucers cost from twenty to thirty dollars, 
and though the shapes present attractive 
combinations of quaintness and elegance, 
they hardly appear to offer a sufficient re- 
turn for sucha price. The porcelain from 
the royal manufactory at Berlin is also very 
fine, and the edging is in many instances 
very chaste and artistic. But the best for 
all purposes is undoubtedly the French. 
Hache and Pepin - Lehalleur Fréres de- 
vote their entire space to table and toilet 
vases. The ornamentation is often heavy 
to the verge of gaudiness, but in other 
specimens it is superb in both design and 
coloring. Before turning his attention to 
faience Haviland was chiefly known by 
his table and toilet*ware, and does more 
than maintain his past reputation. Some 
of his designs are remarkably good. In 
one dinner-set the knobs are modeled 


_after different vegetables; in another, 


called the ‘water lily,” the dishes and 
covers are shaped after that plant, and 
the ornamentation shows the flower it- 
self. A dinner-set in fate tendre, in 
which the knobs represent pheasants, 
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is, considering the difficulty of manipu- 
lating this material, a marvel of work- 
manship. The best specimen of Jase 
tendre is a turquoise - blue toilet-set, in 
which it would be hard to tell whether 
the transparent color or the moulding is 
the more beautiful. In treating of these 
we touch upon what is practically one of 
the most important features of ceramic art. 
It introduces beauty into the household. 
The beautiful and the useful are united, 
and if in seeking the latter we are brought 


~\ ; 
giving the design artistic form which we 
do not meet with elsewhere. 
Several\Sévres vases are placed in Me- 
morial Hall, and a few are to be found 
scattered through the jewelry and ce- 
ramic exhibits, but there is no regular 
collection. The Messrs. Daniell in the 
English section make a very rich and 
attractive display, the Prometheus vase 
in their centre case being a worthy rival 
of any other exhibit. Their vases with 
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into association with the former also, the 
gain is ours.. Wherever in every-day life 
men see the results of cultivated taste; 
and handle the objects. upon the forma- 
tion and decoration of which it has been 
brought to bear, their own taste imper- 
ceptibly improves. The potter, in fact, 
teaches other things besides history. 
This consideration occurs to us apropos 
of the porcelain of Limoges, because in 
it, as in the faience, there is an origin- 
ality of design and a careful regard to 


PORCELAIN VASES, FROM LIMOGES, 


pate sur pate decoration are also en- 
titled to unstinted praise. The vases, 
of which there is a great number, ex- 
hibited by the Berlin royal factory, are 
deserving of careful study and extend- 
ed notice. The chief fault of the Berlin 
artists is in their drawing. It would be 
hard to find a precedent for some of 
their female forms, but they appear to 
possess a wonderful mastery of coloring. 

Such are a few, and only a few, of the 
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ceramic features of the exhibition. From 
what has been said it will be seen that 
while some of the nations of antiquity 
continue to exercise an influence over the 


potters and artists of our day, different 
nations have certain distinct characteris- 


.tics. This leads us to the truth that pot- 


tery is one of the most useful allies of his- 
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tory. It helps us to estimate the place of 
Greece in the art-education of the world. 
We can follow by its means the commu- 
nion and movements of nations. We 
discover by its help the Western prog- 
ress of Oriental ideas. We follow the 
Moors to Granada, to the Balearic Isl- 
ands, to Sicily, to Italy, and mark from 
the pottery of their manufacture how they 
spread a ceramic art born in Arabia 
over the entire south of Europe. To 


dh Tw 





follow the history of pottery would be 
to give an outline of general history. 
The records it has left have furnished 
keys to many a secret which would 
otherwise have remained locked. They 
reflect the manners, dress, customs and 
tastes of the times to which they be- 
long, and by their help we may not 
only therefore study the present, but if 
we choose enter a wide gateway to the 
JENNIE J. YOUNG. 
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HOW THE WIDOW CROSSED THE LINES. 


NE afternoon in October, 1861, a 

lady whom we shall here call Mrs. 
Potter was crossing a foot-bridge over a 
creek which emptied into the Ohio, cut- 
ting in two a straggling mill-town on the 
Virginia side. This town held, for the 
first year or two of the war, the key to 
an important position, and as the pop- 
ulation was half rebel and half loyal, it 
had its full share of the hubbub, the 
stern tragedy and no less stern comedy 
of the time. It was made up of half a 
dozen streets of soot-blackened houses, 
stretching monotonously for three or four 
miles along a ledge between the hills and 
river, with here and there an iron- or 
glass-mill whose great chimney belched’ 
forth flame and smoke. There was noth- 
ing in the black streets to induce a saun- 
tering habit in anybody, but Mrs. Potter 
paused on the foot-bridge and looked 
down to the Ohio shore. The water of 
the creek below was of a peculiar clear 
green: a heavy stone bridge crossed it 
just where it opened into the river, and 
the piers made piles and arches of soft 
shadow in it: beyond was the wall of 
Ohio hills flaming here and there into 
autumnal colors; a little steamboat with 
fluttering flag puffed up and down the 
muddy river; while overhead the clouds 
of bituminous smoke shut out the sink- 
ing sun with rolling masses of black, 
touched here and there with blood-red 
or purple splendor. Looking at these, 
the lady did not notice a confusion on 
the banks below-her, which shelved down 
from the back yards of factories and-saw- 
mills, and were heaped with ashes and 
lumber. A few ragged children playing 
on the rafts began to cry out shrilly. 
Mrs. Potter heard them at last, and look- 
ing down saw a woman in the creek 
wading deliberately out into the deep 
current. No one as yet but these chil- 
dren had noticed her. The lady above 
could not scream: a kind of breathless 
horror seized her. There were the thump- 
ing, clashing mills, the broad daylight, 





the dirty banks, the children with their 
feeble little yells, and the woman calm- 
ly sinking deeper, step by step, into 
“the water. She was quite composed : 
that added to the horror of it—a tidy, 
sober, young woman with a Scotch-Irish 
face, and hair so neatly dressed above 
her collar and blue cravat that it struck 
Mrs. Potter as oddly incongruous : with 
the deed of death. 

When the water reached her chin she 
knelt down. At that moment some 
workmen saw her and put off in a scow 
from shore. Before the lady could run 
across the bridge a crowd of men and 
boys had collected on the bank and 
were shouting out orders. She turned 
to go down to them: it seemed as if 
somehow the woman belonged to her. 

“ Elinor !" 

It was her brother John, afterward 
Major Pomeroy of the Confederate ser- 
vice: indeed, he had his commission in 
his pocket at that minute, and had been 
secretly enlisting men all day to go with 
him across the lines. The Pomeroys, 
like all Virginians, laid down strict rules 
of decorum for their women. ‘Where 
can you be going, Elinor ?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, John. But 
there is a woman drowning. She looked 
at me—she called to me.” 

“She will be attended to. I’m not 
surprised that anybody should claim ac- 
quaintance with you. Your radical no- 
tions are the town’s talk just now.—Here, 
Dickson!’ beckoning a workman. ‘Take 
this money and see to that poor wretch. 
Come to me if more is needed. Mrs. 
Potter feels an interest in her.” 

“T doubt, zur, she'll want but 4 coafin, 
by the looks of her. And money woan’t 
bring her what she needs if she do be a- 
livin’.” 

Major Pomeroy walked on, talking to 
his sister of the weather and like sub- 
jects. His heart burned hot within him. 
He was going into the Southern army, 
he might never come back, and his sis- 
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ter, whom he loved better than anybody 
in the world, had come out openly as 
an abolitionist. The society of the town 
(John Pomeroy’s world) was moved with 
amazement and disgust. No wonder she 
rushed into a crowd of men after a drunk- 
en woman! Something there had always 
been in Elinor, he felt, of headstrong in- 
subordination alien to a Virginia woman. 
She might have been a New England 
radical. 

He turned into his mill. Mrs. Potter 
waited until he was out of sight, and then 
went swiftly back. ‘“‘ Dickson !’’ she call- 
ed—" Dickson !” The man was a pud- 
dler in her brother’s employ. “Is she 
dead? Where is she?” 

““She’s on the scow, ma’am. What- 
ever am I to do with the boss’s money ?” 

‘What is it she needs that money won’t 
buy? You said that just now.” 

“Her baby. She’s bin, a-lookin’ for it 
these three weeks. It’s that that’s drove 
her crazy and into the crik.” 

“Is the baby dead ?” 

Dickson had never heard that Mrs. 
Potter had lost a child, but he knew it 
now. 

“No, it’s not dead: it’s bin tuk. She’s 
a-loakin’ for it all the time.” 

“Took? Go for a cab, and have her 
put into it, and driven to my house. She 
is recovering now.” 

“Your house? She's as wet as a fish. 
She'd better go to the jail,” mumbled 
Dickson. ‘That's the place for mad 
people, by law.” 

“The laws will be altered soon in Vir- 
ginia, thank God!” thought Mrs. Potter, 
hurrying away. She happened just then 
to pass some prisoners from the jail at 
work paving the streets, in chains. She 


smiled bitterly at this hint of the civil- | 
It was the | 


ization in her native town. 
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outgrowth of slavery, though there were » 
| pose of the war on either side, but he did 


not twenty blacks in the county. Vir- 


ginian though she was, she prayed God | 


to crush the tyrant and traitor. She 


passed the gray stone custom - house, |. 


with the stars and stripes fluttering over- 
head: her heart swelled at the sight. 
Opposite, was a shambling old house 
intended for a theatre, but now used as 
a prison for rebels. It was guarded by a 


| 


| 
| 
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company of old fellows, volunteers who 
had probably never fired a gun in their 
lives, and who sat about the pavement 
in their shirt sleeves smoking or singing 
Methodist hymns. 

As she passed, a young man wearing 
the uniform of the company came out 
of the prison-door. Mrs. Potter drew 
hastily back. She felt a sudden unac- 
countable antipathy to this man, though. 
she had never seen him before. He 
was tall and lean, with small features set 
in red hair and whiskers. One of his 
thumbs was gone, she observed. Like 
other women, she believed that all her 
likings and sudden whims had some 
infallible divine reason to back them. 
Something would come of that! She 
would hear of the one-thumbed man 
again, she thought with a decisive nod. 

Mrs. Potter’s house was on a little 


‘island that lies between the Ohio and 


Virginia shores, and was occupied then 
by dwellings and market-gardens. Her 
husband was in Europe, and she could 
follow out her own vagaries in politics or 
hospitality uncontrolled. 

About a week later she sent for her 
brother. They had not met in the mean 
time, and the alienation between them 
had been growing more bitter. The 
readiness with which love then turned to 
hate in families we can only comprehend 
by remembering that the whole atmo- 
sphere was charged with electric pas- 
sions, and that the solid basis of daily 
business had crumbled away: employ- 
ment of every kind had stopped with a 
sudden jar; a man had not the correct- 
ive of hard work for either his anger or 
his suspicion. In New England or Car- 
olina he was swept along by an over- 
powering current of opinion, but in this 
border region he was in a dirty swirl or 
eddy: he saw little here of the lofty pur- 


see much of its savagery, its truculence, 
its mean trading spirit. 

This man Pomeroy, for instance. While 
his brothers-in-arms were doing men's 
work under Ashby, he was forced to loiter 
in this mill-town, watched by spies, as he 


| told his sister, at every step. 


“T met Clingsby just now. He tells 
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me my men are in disguise at Gallipolis. 
But I cannot cross to the Ohio side to 
join them, for Captain Poole has been 
following me for days.” 

“Poole the butcher, a Federal officer! 
Oh, John, I wish you were with the boys 
and Ashby. Perhaps they’rewrong— I 
mean of course they’re wrong. But they 
are gentlemen, at any rate.” 

“Be calm, Elinor. Tut! tut! child!” 
smiling, very well pleased. “I did not 
suppose your radical folly had left you 
so much sound judgment. Why did 
you send for me?” 

“Have you been annoyed in any other 
way, John?” disregarding his question. 

“Some mill-men — Welsh brutes ! — 
fired at me the other evening. But what 
canIdo? The city is under martial law, 
and I dare not bring myself into prom- 
inent notice. I can leave it, however— 
shake the dust off my feet—for ever, I 
hope.” 

‘And the Pomeroys built the miser- 
abletown!” The tears were in her eyes: 


she stroked her brother's hand, quite for- 
getting that he was one of the traitors 


and tyrants whom she had prayed God 
to crush. 

“But you wanted me, Nell?” 

“Yes,” after a pause. ‘It was a story 
I heard—a woman that wants help. No, 
you needn’t put your hand in your pock- 
et: itis not money. She is a girl from 
some hill-county in Pennsylvania, who 
knows no more of the world than one 
of the sheep on her own farm. Three 
or four years ago a young man came to 
the neighborhood as teacher of the dis- 
trict school, courted and married her. 
They had one child—a boy christened 
John Knox, for the girl is an Old-School 
Presbyterian, after the straitest sect of her 
religion.” 

“Scotch-Irish ?” 

“Yes,” 

“T know the sort in Pennsylvania,” 
nodding — “red - haired, high - cheek- 
boned, obstinate as the devil—sure that 
their own kin are all booked for heaven, 
and calmly sending all the rest of the 
world to damnation.” 

“I’m afraid Margaret is of that stock. 
At any rate, the cast iron in her makes 
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her hold the stronger on the only things 
she knows, her Church and her husband 
and child. About a year ago she re- 
ceived from New York proofs of her hus- 
band’s marriage with another woman, 
still living. She is modest and clean- 
minded. I believe the sense of shame . 
was as bitter as the loss, for she loved 
the man—loves him still. She left him, 
taking the child with her. He tried to 
make her give it up, that it should be 
brought up in the true faith, for it ap- 
ars he is a Catholic.” 

“It’s hardly fair to load the Church 
with every scoundrel that chooses to call 
her mother,” said Major Pomeroy, whose 
Ritualism was of the highest. 

“Well, that’s notto the point. I sus- 
pect Margaret forgave him for his other 
wife more easily than for his Holy Moth- 
er. The man six months ago stole the 
child, and its mother, who is an ignorant 
country-girl, never out of her own coun- 
ty before, has worked or begged her way 
hundreds of miles, and seems to have 
lost all sense of fear. She heard that 
her husband was trying to make his way 
into the South—lost sight of him here: 
she was hopeless and starving, her rea- 
son gave way—” 

“She was the woman who threw her- 
self into the creek last week ?”” 
“Yes: I brought her here. 

see her, John?" 

The little man ruffled his plumage: 
“Here? The hospital would have been 
the proper place of refuge. But we will 
see what can ‘be done—we will see.” - 

They went into the next room, where 
a homely, red-haired young woman sat 
mending stockings. 

“Margaret, this is my brother, Major 
Pomeroy. He has come to advise you 
about your boy.” 

She looked up without any hope or 
lightening in her face. 

“She is tired out,” whispered Mrs. 
Potter. 

“How have you looked for your son, 
madam ?” said the major gently. 

“Just walked up an’ down, an’ asked 
in every town if anybody had heard of 
a man called Peter Brodie. I told them 
of the boy too: nobody could have for- 


Will you 
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gotten Johnny if they’d seen him. I 
doubt he’s dead.” 

‘His father may have put him in some 
Catholic institution,” suggested Mrs. Pot- 
ter. 

“Margaret would rather believe him 
dead ?” 

“T would, sir,’ * quietly. “I never saw 
much of the papists. But God is just: 
He would not give my child to the. Scar- 
let Woman, drunk with the blood of the 
saints.” 

‘Blood of the saints, eh? No doubt,” 
with the patronizing nod which he re- 
served for women. “But to the matter in 
hand. You have a photograph of your 
husband ?” 

“T have, sir,”’ taking an old-fashioned 
daguerreotype-case from her pocket. “I 
take shame to myself for keeping it. But 
Peter was very good to me.” 

. “How like a woman to keep it! And 
how like a woman not to‘use it to find 
the man!” 

“Why—why, I know this face!” stam- 
mered Mrs. Potter in her excitement. 
“Where did I see it? The man with 
one thumb! On the very day on which 
you came !—Among the guards of the 
prison, brother.” 

“I will see the provost-marshal then.” 

Now, for Major Pomeroy to see the 
provost-marshal was to run his head 
straight into the lion’s jaws. 

“Go to that man Rouse? Nothing of 
the kind!” cried Mrs. Potter. “ You shall 
not risk your whole future for her or her 
child,” thinking how John always had 
been a fool where a woman was coneern- 
ed, no matter how old or ugly she was. 

“Put on your bonnet, madam,” said 
the little man quickly. “My buggy is 
at the door.” In a few minutes they 
were driving to the prison. 

This said Dick Rouse had been a bar- 
tender in Cleveland until six months ago, 
and, as far as Pomeroy knew, was a mere 
whisky-soaked brute. He prowled about 
the town, dogging silly school-girls who 
vented their Southern ardor by singing 
“My Maryland” or by pinning tiny Con- 
federate flags to their petticoats out of 
sight. These foes did Rouse arrest every 
day and march down the street to take 
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the test oath, with every mark of oppro- 
brium and contempt. 

The major remembered these things 
with bitterness of soul as he whipped 
up his horse. They entered the old 
theatre unchallenged by the guards, who 
were dozing on their benches as usual. 
To his astonishment, Margaret hurried on 
before him. He followed her to a large 
apartment used as a prison, the windows. 
thick with dust, rows of wretched pallets 
on either side, and soldiers and prison- 
ers gathered in a mob about the woman, 
who had just told the story to Rouse and 
given him the picture. 

Dick beckoned a man aside, who, in 
answer to his question, said, “That is 
Red-haired Bob, beyond a doubt. But 
he had no child.” 

“The man has left you, then?” cried 
the major. 

“Oh, that’s you, is it, Pomeroy ?” call- 
ed out Rouse. “I’ve got a rod in pickle 
for you some day. Never mind now. If 
Bob had the child, he’s killed it, and I 
haven't the courage to tell that poor crit- 
ter that, sir. Jist look at her. Nary a 
woman comes here but is skeert with 
the looks of some of my men. But she 
don’t see nothin’ but her boy.” 

“It's not at all likely he killed the 
child,” said Pomeroy. 

Nothing short of murder would satisfy 
Rouse’s excited sympathies: “I tell you, 
Mr. Pomeroy, there’s a hankerin’ for 
blood in that class that we can’t onder- 
stand. He’d think no more of plantin’ 
that little one six feet deep than I'd aik 
of smokin’ killikinick.” 

“Bob told me one night he had a boy,” 
said one of the men—“a very fine lad.” 

“ Hillo! Where did he keep him ? Why 
the devil didn’t you ask him ?” 

‘Because he told me—said he’d took 
it to Christiansburg, to an aunt or grand- 
mother, and cleared the lines coming 
back. I couldn’t understand why he 
come back.” 

“Because he was an infernal rebel 
spy,” roared Rouse. “I had him in 
irons, but he. got off to join Jim Brady 
on the Kanawha Salines.” 

The little major’s eye twinkled at the 
mention of Jim Brady, a devil-may-care 
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Irishman who had elected himself col- 
onel of a rebel gang that haunted the 
shores of the Ohio, with as much fun as 
ferocity in their mad raids. 

“She can’t reach Christiansburg without 
a pass,” said Rouse anxiously. ‘* Passes 
by Fortress Monroe was cheap enough a 
month ago, but now it’s onpossible.” He 
scribbled something on a piece of paper 
which he held against the stove, and 
turned to the major, who was looking at 
him as he might at a wild beast that had 
suddenly revealed members of' a human 
body : ‘See here, Pomeroy! You South- 
ern sympathizers,” winking significantly, 
“has a way of running an underground 
railroad through the lines. Now, this wo- 
man’s excited a sort of interest in me. 
I ask no questions. If she kin git through 
without trouble from your side, this scratch 


of writin’ will ensure her agin’ interfer-- 


ence from mine.” 

The major nodded gravely. Rouse, 
who had looked for gratitude and ap- 
plause, slapped him with his dirty dia- 
monded paw: “Say, Pomeroy! That 
don’t mean that I’ve let up on you, my 
man. You walk devilishly straight, or 
I'll slip Peter Brodie’s irons on you.” 
He grinned as the little major shook him 
off contemptuously and left the room 
with Margaret. “I’ve got them high- 
flyers well under my thumb. But I 
hope he'll pull the woman through. It’s 
a cursed pity of her.”’ 

When Mrs. Potter heard the major’s 
report, she smiled scornfully: “It is all a 
ruse of that man Rouse to tempt you to run 
the blockade. The first step you make 
they will shoot you down like a dog.” 

“My duty is plain, Elinor. I must run 
the blockade at once, to help both my 
State and this woman.” 

“State, indeed! What has the State 
done for you that you should put your 
neck in a halter for it? Have you ever 
been elected to a single office that you 
wanted? As for the woman —go in, 
Margaret: tea is ready—lI’ll find her 
child for her. I wish you would appeal 
to logic on this subject, John, and you'd 
think as I do. Read the /mpending 
Crisis or the Tribune, and you —— 
see that the abolitionists—” 








“Logic? From awoman ?” jumping into 
the buggy. ‘ And there comes the Widow 
Van Pelt! This istoomuch. I shall call 
to-night and tell you my arrangements.” 

Now, Mrs. Van Pelt was one of those 
human pudding-stones, remarkable only 
as accretions of queer little particles, com- 
mon in our Western and Southern towns, 
where idiosyncrasies, small as well as 
great, develop unchecked by strict so- 
cial limitations. She was enormously fat, 
ruddy, and from head to foot an airy flut- 
ter of lace, ribbons and glittering Turkish 
jewelry. Brisk little Mrs. Potter greeted 
her as ‘‘ Euphemia, my dear child,” seat- 
ed her, and dealt with her on the whole 
very much as if she had been a giantess 
weak in the brain and tottering in the 
knees. 

‘Was that your brother John who drove 
from the door? I wanted to show him a 
letter which came to me this morning, 
smuggled through—Heaven knows how. 
Frank La Geyere, you know — chief of 
the Mississippi Tigers—shot through the 
heart. I thought John would like to 
hear it. Old classmates at Charlottes- 
ville. Dear! dear! All those young 
men that I’ve nursed in their petticoats 
dead and gone? It’s no wonder I'ma 
Southern sympathizer. Tea? Oh cer- 
tainly. What lovely old Leeds ware! 
Where do you pick it up, Elinor? No, 
indeed! Euphemia Van Pelt’s political 
opinions are well known, thank Heaven! 
in spite of all your Rouses.” 

“IT should think you would have some 
regard for the principles of liberty, Eu- 
phemia. Now, Charles Sumner says—” 

“Principles of liberty! Bah!’ filliping 
her thumb. "Didn't I live ten years in 
Carolina? I think I should understand 
the subject a little better than your Sum- 
ners or Garrisons. Didn’t my sister Sa- 
rah marry in Louisiana, and die there, 
leaving eight children running wild 
this blessed day over the plantation? 
How would they have got along with 
French bonnes and Irish nurses, I'd like 
to ask your abolition leaders. I should 
think you’d be ashamed to take part with 
poor Frank’s murderers, anyhow, Elinor. 
Lord! what a dancer he was! In the 
Spanish quadrilles —do you remember ? 
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And Charley too. But I forgot to tell you 
the letter was from Charley — Sarah’s 
eldest boy, you know? Lying danger- 
ously wounded at the plantation ; father 
in the army; children running headlong 
to the devil with the blacks. I’m going 
to them, of course. Upon my word, I 
think every minute I hear their mother 
crying, ‘Up, Euphemia, up! go to my 
little ones!’ Sarah always had a queer 
stagey turn of expression: she was very 
fond of plays and play-actors.” 

“You mean to run the blockade, and 
you came to me to help you to do it?” 
said Mrs. Potter, putting down the cream- 
jug in a calm despair. 

“Precisely! Joe wanted to ask Sec- 
retary Stanton for a pass. But I said, 
‘I've no time to go round by Fortress 
Monroe. I'll risk the lines, and I know 
a clever little abolitionist who will help 
me.’” 

Mrs. Potter’s pretty little face flushed 
angrily. She prided herself on her loy- 
alty, and here were two rebels depend- 
ing on her to help them in their machi- 
nations against the government! And 


more: she knew that she would help 
them. As she drank her tea in silence 
the widow ran airily on: “Why, I’m not- 


a fool! I'd be searched at Fortress Mon- 
roe, and it’s not their Aunt Euphemia 
alone these children want.” 

“What, then?” 

Mrs. Van Pelt cast a searching glance 
at Margaret: “I'll trust her: the Scotch 
tell no tales.” She jumped up, lifted her 
gauzy skirts, and made a waltzing step. 
“Do you see that petticoat—jupon, eh? 
Silk, quilted: warm for this weather? 
Now, you think it is cotton-batting in- 
side there? Pins, needles, yeast - pow- 
ders, hair-nets, all the new patterns and 
pounds of quinine! No more ague for 
Sarah’s poor little children, thank the 
Lord! Yes, it will be warm while I’m 
running the blockade,” reflectively, “but 
I'll think there’s life in it for those little 
chaps, and trot along.” 

A sudden idea came to Mrs. Potter. 
Here was a chance to save her brother. 
“‘Euphemia,”’ Mrs. Potter drew her aside, 
“T have a story to tell you.” It was Mar- 
garet’s story. “I'll help you to go, but 
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you must take her with you,” she added 
at the close : “there is no danger that you 
will be shot.” 

Mrs. Van Pelt’s eyes were running over 
with tears. She ran and kissed Margaret 
with effusion. Johnny's mother turned 
aside, wiped the pearl-powder from her 
lips, and said nothing; but when Mrs. 
Potter left the room, she rose suddenly 
and stood tall and grim before the flutter-. 
ing widow: “I am going into the South, 
but I'll do it unbeknownst to that lady 
or her brother. I'll drag them into no 
trouble. You'd be wise to do the same.”’ 

Mrs. Van Pelt regarded her, her head 
on one side like a contemplative macaw : 
“Now, do you know, there’s a great deal 
of sense in that! Heaven knows, / 
don’t want to implicate Elinor with that 
Rouse: Rouse is a beast.” 

She turned away and sat down to the 
piano. When Elinor came in:she was 
deafened by the rattling jigs and marches. 
“Something softer, Euphemia,”’ she beg- 
ged. 

But Mrs. Van Pelt shook her head: 
“TI can always think best in a clatter, 
and I’m laying plans.” Presently, with 
a farewell clang, she rose: “I have it. 
Good-night, Nell. Let your guest walk 
to the gate with me: I must say good- 
bye to her.” 

When she was out of hearing, she. 
said to Margaret, “The sooner we go 
the better. No baggage, mind, woman! 
You must leave all your fineries behind. , 
If we reach there with our lives, we may 
thank God. I'd like to wear a disguise, 
but, Lord bless you, child! everybody in 
the county knows me. My plan is this: 
we'll just put on our bonnets, and hire a 
stupid fellow I know to drive us down 
the Ohio side of the river to Gallipolis. 
Then we'll cross in a bateau, and hide 
in some farm-hovse until Jim Brady 
comes along. He’ll take us to the Ka- 
nawha Salines, and from there—” 

‘““My husband is with a man named 
Jim Brady: I must find him, and then 
my boy,” said Margaret, who had heard 
the first part of the harangue with an 
utterly vacant face. 

“Oh, no doubt. 
sharply. 


Now, no finery!” 
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The next morning at daybreak some 
Federal officers met the gay widow tak- 
ing a constitutional walk across the bridge 
which spanned the Ohio, accompanied 
by a hard-featured servant-maid carry- 
ing a bundle tied in blue check. Eu- 
phemia was happy, having her daily 
dram of excitement. She had a keen 
eye for color too: noticed the brown 
rushing water below; the twinkling yel- 
low lights of the factories still burning ; 
the pale moon fading in the morning 
light. But Margaret saw a stout little 
boy in a check apron such as those she 
carried. ‘I misdoubt they'll be too small 
for him,”’ she thought one minute, and 
the next that somewhere beyond that 
line of misty hills he might be lying 
dead. She stopped short, looking up. 
Before, she had always prayed to Jeho- 
vah, the terrible God wrapped in clouds 
more awful than those of Sinai. Now, 
it was the Child Jesus she saw in His 
mother’s arms. ‘I want my boy!’’ she 
said. “You loved your own mother: 
Johnny needs me, Lord,’’ with her hands 
on her breast, which ached for the child, 


and the tears rolling down her cheeks. 
Just at that moment the tramp of 
cavalry sounded like thunder on the 
plank road behind her: it was the body- 
guard of General Rosecrans (then com- 
manding the Mountain Department) 


going to morning drill. Mrs. Van Pelt 
put on her eye-glasses to look critical- 
ly at the carriage and grooming of the 
horses. But it was Margaret's first con- 
tact with soldiery. They pressed her 
back against the wall; their uniforms 
glittered; each horse kept step and 
obeyed the orders of the bugle. To 
Margaret it was the terrible war-horse 
of Job, “‘whose neck is clothed with 
thunder, which smelleth the battle afar 
off, the noise of the captains, and the 
shouting.” 

An ambulance. went by filled with 
rebel prisoners: one was wounded near 
to death. 

This was war. It gave her a vague 
idea of great masses of human beings 
pushing each other into yawning graves. 
She began to repeat one of the Psalms 
in metre used by her Church: 
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But who is He that isthe King 
Of glory? Who is this? 
The Lord of hosts, of Zion Lord, 
Who strong in battle is. 
But the battle and Zion, and the awful 
Lord of hosts who reigned there, seem- 
ed to be far-off dumb shows to her, while 
close beside her were her boy Johnny and 
a Babe resting quietly in His mother’s 
arms. “If Mary could see me, she would 
have pity,” thought the bigoted Presby- 
terian. “The sword pierced her soul 
also.” 


The conspirators found the open farm- 
wagon which Mrs. Van Pelt had hired 
waiting in a secluded spot, and climbing 
into it unmolested, quietly drove down 
the river on the Ohio side. She had 
brought an ample lunch- basket. No 
halt was needed. About noon the next 
day they reached a small village of two 
or three dozen houses nearly opposite to 
Parkersburg. - There was apparently an 
unusual excitement in the muddy town, 
all the men of the population having ga- 
thered on or about the porches of the lit- 
tle inn. ‘They drove into the barnyard, 
and the women made their way unno- 
ticed to the inn-parlor. The windows 
of the room, hung with green paper 
blinds, opened on to the porch. Mrs. 
Van Pelt established herself on a chair 
at a convenient crack in the paper. 

“One must be on guard here,” she 
said. “That is a Union officer outside, 
and these people are all secessionists, 
though they had the ill-luck to be born 
on the Ohio side.” 

But Margaret sat stolid as usual, her 
bundle on her lap. 

“The Union officer is young Joe Camp,” 
cried Mrs. Van Pelt in an excited whisper 
—‘and a major, asI live! Great Heav- 
ens! of what stuff are heroes made! A 
mere boy, and a silly, vain boy at that! 
Listen! He has been sent to pay the 
troops in Parkersburg to-morrow, and 
he’s drinking with this crowd, and brag- 
ging of the amount strapped about his 
waist. Take my word for it, there will 
trouble come of it,” as she stepped down 
from the chair. 

The trouble soon came. A small boy 
had disappeared five minutes before down 
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the muddy road which served as a street, 
and now came in sight followed by a doz- 
en men, the foremost of whom, a stout, 
broad-faced fellow of fifty, came up on 
the porch with a quizzical laugh: “ How 
d’ye do, Major Camp?” nodding famil- 
iarly. 

The young fellow drew back with dig- 
nity: “Good-morning. I remember you, 
I think. A man who worked for my 
father.” 

“Yes: cleaned the boss's stables many 
atime. Colonel James Brady now, sir— 
of the Confederate service.” 

The young officer had pluck in spite 
of his smooth cheeks. He laid his hand 
on his sword and glanced quickly about 
him: “This is your gang, eh?” 

“Yes, if you like that name for em. 
Don’t wear no uniform—as yet: go it 
on our own hook, this regiment does. 
But I’m a reg’lar commissioned officer, 
Camp, and I arrest you.as sich. I'll 
trouble you for that belt under yer waist- 
coat. Can’t allow aid and comfort to go 
to the enemy.” 

Mrs. Van Pelt, at the window, was in 


a perpetual paroxysm of excitement, 
exultation and pity: “Well done, Jim! 


Poor little Joe! It is too bad, too bad! 
Positively, the tears are in his eyes, and 
he is as white as his shirt. But he’s had 
to hand over the money.” 

“Very well, major,” said Jim calmly. 
“Now I'll trouble you for your parole.” 

“Never!” with an oath. “I'll not be 
ousted from the service by my father’s 
stableman !” 

“Then you'll hev to take sich treat- 
ment as the stableman kin giv. Better 
think twice, Joe.” 

“Well done, Jim Brady!” yelled the 
crowd, Margaret had not heard the 
name before, having remained listless 
and immovable during the uproar out- 
side. She rose now, and without a word 
went out and made her way through the 
furious crowd up to Brady. He and 
Camp had drawn their revolvers and 
were facing each other when she push- 
ed Brady’s pistol down: “My husband 
is with you.” 

“Damn your husband!” dashing her 
aside. 
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Margaret came up, faced him again 
on the instant, neat, patient, obstinate : 
“His name is Peter Brodie.” 

The name arrested him : “ You're Pete’s 
wife, eh? Well, stand aside, my good wo- 
man.—Your parole, Camp, or—” 

One against a village, with Brady at 
its head, were odds to which the gallant 
little major yielded at last. He gave his 
parole, and quickly disappeared in the 
inn. Jem turned to Margaret: “ Thar's 
a good day’s job!—I've got no good 
news to give you of Pete, ma'am. We 
left him up the: Kanawha Salines. He's 
—he’s attendin’ to biz thar. You'd best 
go fiome, my good woman.” 

“TI will go up the Kanawha: I must 
see him.” 

“Good Lord! You ca#’tsee him: he’s 
dead—shot in a scrimmage last Monday. 
Thar! thar now!—God knows I didn’t 
want to tell her! He’s no loss to any 
woman, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Van Pelt was out by this time, 
but Margaret did not heed nor hear her. 
She stood quite still, staring into Brady’s 
face. It was along time before she could 
speak: “Johnny? He had my boy.” 

Jim looked at the men bewildered: 
“ Never hearn tell of Pete’s havin’ a boy. 
None along of him, anyhow.” 

One of the gang came forward a step 
and gave him a significant look: “The 
poor woman better be took inside, and 
I'll talk a bit to this lady yer.” 

The usually hard lines of Margaret's 
face grew harder: “I'll hear it myself, 
sir. You've got word of my boy: I can 
stand it.” 

‘The fellow shuffled, hesitated. Brady 
moved away: Mrs. Van Pelt, when she 
could do nothing else to help Margaret, 
patted her shoulder and purred like a 
motherly cat. 

“Pete told me, ma’am—it may hev 
bin a lie: he was an awful liar—that he'd 
run off from his wife and kerried away 
the boy.’’ Mrs. Van Pelt nodded vehe- 
“ He said he wished he hadn't 
done it.” 

“IT knew he'd be sorry for me,” said 
Margaret. 

“Yes, ma’am, because— He left the 
child with some kin of his up the Salines 
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—old folks. There was a skirmish nigh 
thar, and the house was burned, and the 
old man and woman got off.” 

“ Johnny— ?” 

“Well, ma’am, I—I ’spose they sort 
of forgot the child, for Brodie said when 
they went back next day the house was 
burned to the ground, and there was only 
one or two little bones in the ashes.” 

She turned to Mrs. Van Pelt, quite 
calm, with a silly smile: “If he’s dead 
I'll just go back to the farm ;” and then 
suddenly slipped down in a heap on the 
ground. 

“It’s worse than murder! You're a 
butcher, you fellow!’’ cried the widow, 
stooping over her, while the women from 
the house crowded out. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Van Pelt sent for 
Brady and held a shrill, vigorous collo- 
quy with him: “It’s my only chance, 
Jim—colonel. I must go to my dying 
nephew. You can send a detachment 
with me up the Kanawha and put me 
safely inside the lines.” 

Jim fumbled his hat sheepishly. In 
the presence of Mrs. Van Pelt he felt 
himself all the stable-boy : ‘“ Well, mum, 
jist as you say. About this poor wo- 
man ?” 

“Oh, she asked to be sent back to Mrs. 
Potter, and Major Camp offered to take 
her up by rail from Parkersburg. Poor 
Joe on parole, eh? Well, he was al- 
ways a kind-hearted boy, but he’s in 
the wrong : he must take his punishment. 
I am glad, James, you have had discre- 
tion to know on which side the Lord is 
fighting.” 

The end of the affair was that the 
mortified, miserable little major took the 
night-train with Margaret, and two hours 
later Brady sent a guard with Mrs. Van 
Pelt to cross the river below Parkersburg 
andessay the blockade, now closely estab- 
lished through the south-western counties. 

Margaret remained with Mrs. Potter 
until spring. She spoke at times of her 
father and mother on the farm in Centre 
county, and of how it was her duty to be 
with them. But her iron will was broken : 
she was weak in both body and mind. 
Mrs. Potter humored her, petted her as 
a child, and the treatment was healthful. 
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One day in June she took her on a 
long drive through the upper part of the 
town, where the gardens of the+ houses 
slope down to the river. The roses were 
in bloom, gayly-dressed children played 
in the yards, the low hills were green 
with pawpaw bushes. 

“That is a hospital under the care of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph,” pointing to 
a large- house surrounded by trees and 
built on the bank of the broad glancing 
river. “I used to go there often, but 
avoided it this winter, knowing your 
prejudice against the Catholics.” 

“| have heard they were good women,” 
said Margaret gently. ‘I used to be sure 
I knew who were right and wrong, but I 
am not sure of anything now, except—” 

“Except what, child ?” 

“I know that He is taking care of 
Johnny.” 

“Yes! yes!” hastily. “Shall we goin? 
They ave good women.” 

She thought the sight of the sick, the 
blind and the orphans, and their tender 
nurses, might help to restore Margaret's 
mind to a healthier tone. But she lis- 
tened dully while the sisters eagerly told 
Mrs. Potter of their patients and their 
winter’s work. “We have one case in 
which you will be sure to be interested,” 
said the Mother—* Le fils du régiment,’ 
we call him—a boy found by the Second 
Virginia in a burning house, and taken 
by them through the winter’s campaign : 
they brought him up the river here a 
month ago, and left him with us—” 

She stopped, looking at Margaret, who 
stood speechless before her, her lips mov- 
ing without sound. 

“Yes! yes!” cried Mrs. Potter: “where 
is the child ?—Oh, Margaret, if it can be !"" 

The nun was a woman, after all: she 
guessed much of the truth, ran before 
them across the hall, and threw open 
the door of the chapel. A little fellow 
was placing flowers on an altar. “John! 
here, John!’ she cried. 

But his mother sank on her knees, 
holding out her arms, and could not 
reach him. 

He was a big, stout boy—a thorough 
boy—and he hugged and kissed and 
shouted and tugged at her until she 
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could neither faint nor cry, but had to 
come back to life in a hurry. 

When she had risen to her feet, her 
quick mother’s eye ran over the boy’s 
strong limbs, his carefully-brushed hair 
and neat clothes. Then she looked up 
to the other woman and took her hand. 
The sister understood her, though she 
did not say a word. “Tut! tut! that 
was a trifle,” she said. ‘‘ You would have 
done just the same. We are all His 
children,” crossing herself, whereat John 
Knox crossed himself too. There was a 
blue ribbon about his neck from which 
hung a cross, and above the altar which 
he had been trimming with flowers a pic- 
ture of the Infant Jesus with His mother’s 
arms about him. 

Margaret took up the cross about 
Johnny’s neck, but did not remove it. 
“When I was looking for my boy,” she 
said to the sister, “it was of the Child 
Jesus I thought, and of His mother.” 

It is time to end our sketchy recollec- 
tions of war-times in the old border town. 
Mrs. Van Pelt, we know, reached her 
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journey’s end safely, for she visited the 
Exposition in October, and was on the 
grand stand to witness the Southern 
tournament, larger and airier than ever, 
the bride of an ex-Confederate general. 
She is a rebel still at heart, sniffed the 
air as she passed West Virginia’s noble 
exhibit and building, and would eat no- 
where but at the Southern Restaurant. 
General Pomeroy, on the contrary, hob-. 
bled about on his wooden leg (he lost 
one in the Wilderness), full of zeal for 
“our reunited country.” He was a South- 
ern commissioner, and so has been dined 
and wined into hearty good fellowship 
with his Northern brethren. 

Margaret is living on the farm now 
with her old father, a happier, healthier 
woman than before her trouble. She is 
a devout United Presbyterian still, though 
when she tells John Knox of his name- 
sake she “doubts but that he was a hard 
man, and not as well acquainted with 
the Catholics as them whose opportuni- 
ties have been better.” 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
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/ 
Ao our round unwinking sight, 
Our shallow, wide and thoughtless eyes, 
There flutters something soft and bright: 
We watch it, ceaseless dancing, rise, 
And, happed about by swaddling-bands, 
First ope for it our half-closed hands. 


Before we beg for sun or moon, 

Or things ‘sea-grown or blown by land, 
We lie on mothers’ knees and croon 

With hope to clutch its shadowy hand: 
We scarce can be restrained from creeping 
To where from golden core it’s leaping. 


And though we fear the figures spun 
Grotesque along its upward track, 
Yet childish eyes are never done 
With peering up the chimney-stack, 
While clouds that eddy thick and dim 
To witch may turn or wizard grim. 
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Within its pearly jets a youth 
May often see a waved white arm: 
Its shifting scenes have taught the truth 
To maidens flushed with sweet alarm, 
Their foolish hearts once set a-beating 
By feathery faces sly and fleeting. 


The fumes of that sharp Indian weed 
Which blew disease from warrior’s limb, 
In lonely men such comfort breed 
Their meat is second to their whim: 
Yea, myriad beauties twisting steal 
Through careless eyes till hard men feel. 


O quick habiliment of grace 
From fire in liberal beauty welling! 
Most free of gift, yourself in space 
With godlike bounty still dispelling ! 
Smiling, you mock close-fisted men, 
Who delve to hoard and hoard again. 


But cheerily you beckon him 
Who sees you grace a cherished roof 
When waste of brain and chafe of limb 
Are borne for darling one’s behoof:. 
You streak in pledge the morning pale, 
Or skyward scrawl a harrowing tale. 


Along the jagged horizon rim 

Your ocean runes are grandly written, 
Of friends who far in safety steam, 

Of barques the red-jawed worm has smitten: 
Gaunt men who thread the wilderness 
At sight of you kneel down to bless. 


About the high altar’s pyramid 

The cloudy robes where incense chars, 
Upward and upward lighter, bid 

The mind on earth frequent the stars: - 
When voices whirl those perfumed rings 
God’s mighty angels stir their wings. 


A matin and a vesper rite, 
You speak of household light and gloom: 
An old man sadly marks your flight; 
While in the silent, close-barred room 
A pastille, rising steady, saith, 
With scented finger, This is Death. 


Light vanisher ’twixt earth and heaven, 
And sign of cool rest after heat, 

To you the keys of peace are given: 
You’re first, you’re last a man to greet. 

You seek, once clear of earthly strife, 

The hush beyond the flame of life. 





CHARLES DE Kay. 
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LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY LADY BARKER. 


ManirzsurG, August 1, 1876. 


HE brief winter season seems al- 
ready ended and over, so far as 

the crisp, bracing atmosphere is con- 
cerned. For many days past it has been 
not only very hot in the sun, but a light 
hot air has brooded over everything. Not 
strong enough to be called a hot wind, it 
is yet like the quivering haze out of a 
furnace-mouth. I pity the poor trees: it 
is hard upon them. Not a drop of rain 
has fallen for three months to refresh 
their dried-up leaves and thirsting roots, 
and now the sun beats down with a fiercer 
fire than ever, and draws up the drop of 
moisture which haply may linger low 
down in the cool earth. Cool earth, did 
I say? I fear that is a figure of speech. 
It almost burns one’s feet through the 
soles of thin boots, and each particle of 
dust is like a tiny cinder. I think regret- 
fully of the pleasant, sharp, frosty morn- 
ings and evenings, even though the days 
are lengthening, and one may now count 
by weeks the time before the rain will 
come, and fruits and vegetables, milk 
and butter, be once more obtainable 
with comparative ease. What I most 
long for, however, is a good pelting 
shower, a down-pour which will fill the 
tanks and make water plentiful. I am 
always rushing out in the sun to see that 
the horses and the fowls and all the an- 
imals have enough water to drink. In 
spite of all my care, they all seem in a 
chronic state of thirst, for the Kafirs are 
too lazy and careless to think that it mat- 
ters if tubs get empty or if a horse comes 
home too late to be led down to the river 
with the rest. The water that I drink 
myself—and I drink nothing else—would 
give a sanitary inspector a fit to look at, 
even after it has passed through two fil- 
ters. But it goes through many vicissi- 
tudes before it reaches this comparative- 
ly clean stage. It is brought from the 
river (which is barely able to move slug- 
gishly over its ironstone bed) through 





clouds of dust. If the Kafir rests his 
pails for a moment outside before pour- 
ing their contents into the first large fil- 


ter, the pony, who is always on the look- - 


out for a chance, plunges his muzzle in 
among the green boughs with snorts of 
satisfaction; the pigeons fly in circles 
round the man’s head, trying to take ad- 
vantage of the first favorable moment 
for a bath; and not only dogs, but even 
cats, press up for a drop. This is be- 
cause it is cool, and not so dusty as that 
in pans outside. There is not a leaf any- 
where yet large enough to give shade, 
and the water outside soon becomes 
loathsomely hot. Of course it is an ex- 
ceptionally dry season. All the weather 
and all the seasons I have ever met with 
in the course of my life always have been 
quite out of the ordinary routine. Doubt- 
less, it is kindly meant on the part of the 
inhabitants, and is probably intended as 
a consolation to the new-comer. But I 
am too well used to it to be comforted. 
Even when one comes back to dear old 
England after three or four years’ ab- 
sence, and arrives, say, early in May, 
everybody professes to be amazed that 
there should be a keen east wind blow- 
ing, and apologizes for the black hard 
buds on the lilac trees and the iron-bound 
earth and sky by assurances that “ There 
have ‘been such east winds this year!” 
Just as if there are not “such” east winds 
every year! 

After these last few amiable lines it 
will hardly surprise any one to hear that 
this is the irritating hot wind which is 
blowing so lightly. ‘You must know we 
have hot winds from nearly opposite 
quarters. There is one from the north- 
east, which comes down from Delagoa 
Bay and all the fever- haunted region 
thereabouts, which is more unhealthy 
than this. Zat furnace-breath makes 
you languid and depressed: exertion is 
almost an impossibility, thought is an 
effort. But ¢hzs light air represents the 
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healthy hot wind, a nice rasping zephyr 
—a wind which diies you up like a Nor- 
mandy pippin, and puts you and keeps 
you in the most peevish, discontented 
frame of mind. It has swept over the 
burning deserts of the interior, and comes 
from the north-west, and I can only say 
there is aggravation in every puff of it. 
The only person toward whom I feel: at 
all kindly disposed when this wind is 
blowing is Jim. Jim is a new Kafir-lad, 
Tom’s successor, for Tom’s battles with 
Charlie became rather too frequent to 
be borne in a quiet household. Jim is 
such a nice boy, and Jim’s English is 
delightful. He began by impressing 
upon me through Maria that he had 
“no Inglis,” but added immediately, “Jim 
no sheeky.” Certainly he is not cheeky, 
but, on the contrary, the sweetest - tem- 
pered creature you could meet with any- 
where. He must be about sixteen years 
old, but he is over six feet high, and as 
straight as a willow wand. To see Jim 
stride along by the side of my little car- 
riage is to be reminded of the illustra- 
tions to the Seven - League - Boots story. 
At first, Jim tried to coil and fold and 
double his long legs into the small perch 
at the back of the pony-carriage, but he 
always tumbled out at a rut in the road, 
and kept me in perpetual terror of his 
snapping himself intwo. Not that there 
are many ruts now in my road, I would 
have you know. It is all solid dust, about 
three feet deep everywhere. A road- 
party worked at it in their own peculiar 
way for many weeks this fall, and the 
old Dutch overseer used to assure me 
with much pride every time I passed that 
he “vas making my ladyships a boofler 
road mit grabels.” Of course it was the 
queen’s highway at which he and his 
Kafirs dug, but it pleased him to regard 
it as my private path, and this gave him 
greater courage to throw out “‘schnapps” 
as a suggestion worthy of my attention. 
Will you believe me when I declare 
that in spite of all these weary weeks of 
drought, in spite of this intense blaze of 
burning sunshine all through the thirsty 
day, the long stretches of the blackened 
country are showing tender green shoots 
round the stumps of the old rank grass 
Vor. XVIII.—46 





burned away long ago? It seems little 
short of a miracle when one sees the 
baked earth, hard as a granite cliff, dry 
as a last year’s bone, and through its 
parched, pulverized surface little clumps 
of trefoil are springing everywhere, and 
young blades of grass. On the mulber- 
ry trees, too, the buttons have burst into 
tufts of dainty leaves, which assert them- 
selves more and more every day, and 
herald that wealth of freshest greenery 
in which Natal was clad over hill and 
dale when first I saw her last November. 
Then I could not take in that the smiling 
emerald downs which stretched around 
me could ever be the arid desolate waste- 
land they now appear; and now I can 
scarcely summon up faith enough to be- 
lieve in the miracle of the spring resur- 
rection close at hand, of which these few 
lonely leaves and blades are the sign and 
token. 

Yes, Jim’s English is very droll—all 
the more so for his anxiety to practice 
it, in spite of his protestations to the con- 
trary. Jim is a great meteorologist, un- 
like the majority of Kafirs, from whom 
you can extract no opinion whatever. 
They say the rain-doctor is the proper 
person to determine whether it is going 
to be fair or foul weather. I have ask- 
ed Charlie whether it was going to rain 
when the heavy clouds have’ been almost 
over our heads, just to hear what he 
would say; and Charlie has answered 
with Turkish fatalism, “Oh, ma’, I doan 
know: if it like to rain, it will, but if it 
don’t, it won’t.”” Now, Jim does proffer 
an opinion, expressed by a good deal 
of pantomime, and Jim is quite as often 
right as most weather- prophets. Jim 
studies the skies on account of getting 
and keeping his wood-heap dry, and 
prides himself on neat stacks of chop- 
ped-up fuel. I gave Jim an orange the 
other day, and he took it in the graceful 
Kafir fashion with both hands, and burst 
forth into all his English at once: “Oh, 
danks, ma’: inkosa-casa vezy kind new 
face, vezy. Jim no sheeky: oh yaas, 
all lite!" His meaning can only dimly 
be guessed at, especially about the new 
face. I wish with all my heart I could 
get a new face, for this one is much the 
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worse for the South African sun and my 
inveterate habit of loitering about out of 
doors whenever I can, and spending most 
of my waking hours in the verandah. 


Avucust 4. 


Since I last wrote there has not been 
much loitering out of doors, nor has any 
one who could possibly avoid doing so 
even put his nose outside. The hot zephyr 
I alluded to three days ago suddenly 
changed to a furious hot gale, the worst 
I have ever seen—hotter than a New 
Zealand nor’-wester, and as heavy as a 
hurricane. The clouds of dust baffle 
description. The direction, too, from 
whence it came must also have changed, 
for a sort of epidemic of low fever is 
hanging about, and the influenza would 
be ludicrous from the number of its vic- 
tims if it were not so disagreeable and 
so dangerous. All the washermen and 
washerwomen in the whole place are ill, 
the entire body of Kafir police is on the 
sick list, all one’s servants are laid up 
—Charlie says pathetically, “Too moch 
plenty cough inside, ma’’’—and every- 
body looks wretched. The “inkos” 
which one hears in passing are either 
a hoarse growl or .a wheezy whisper. 
When you consider how absolutely dry 
the atmosphere must be, it is difficult to 
imagine how people catch such constant 
and severe colds as they do here. I am 
bound to say, however, that except with 
this influenza a cold does not last so long 
as it does in England, but I think you 
catch cold oftener; and the reason is not 
far to seek. In these hot winds, or out 
of the broiling midday sun, some visitor 
rides up from town, and arrives here or 
elsewhere very hot indeed. Then he 
comes into a little drawing-room with its 
thick stone walls and closed, darkened 
windows, and exclaims, “ How delight- 
fully cool you are here!” but in five 
minutes he is shivering; and the next 
thing I hear is that he has cold or fever. 
Yet what is one todo? I have to keep 
in-doors all day: I must have a cool 
room to sit in; and as long as one has 
not been taking exercise out of doors, it 
does no harm. 

The gale of hot wind seemed to set 
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the whole place on fire. I should not 
have thought a tussock had been left 
anywhere, but every night lately has 


been made bright as day by the glare — 


of blazing hillsides. Then I leave my 
readers to imagine the state of a house 
into which all these fine particles of soot 
filter through ill-fitting doors and win- 
dows, driven by a furious hurricane. The 


other morning poor little G——’s plate. 


of porridge set aside to cool in the din- 
ing-room, with every door and window 
closed, had a layer of black burnt grass 
on the top in five minutes; and the state 
of the tablecloth, milk, etc. baffles de- 
scription. Indeed, one’s life is a life of 
dusting and scrubbing and cleaning gen- 
erally, if a house is to be kept even tol- 
erably tidy in these parts. 

I forget if I have ever told you of the 
spiders here. They are another sorrow 
to the careful housewife, spinning webs 
in every corner, across doorways, filling 
up spaces beneath tables, flinging their 
aérial bridges from chair to chair—all in 
a single night—and regarding ylass and 
china ornaments merely as a nucleus or 
starting-point for a filmy labyrinth. 


AUGUST 10. 


Every now and then, when I give way 
to temper and a hot wind combined, and 
write crossly about the climate, my con- 
science reproaches me severely with a 
want of fairness when the weather 
changes, as it generally does directly, 
and we have some exquisite days and 
nights. For instance, directly after I 
last wrote our first spring showers fell— 
very coyly, it is true, and almost as if the 
clouds had forgotten how to dissolve into 
rain. Still, the very smell of the moist 
earth was delicious, and ever since that 
wet night the whole country has been 

Growing-glorious 

Quietly, day by day ; 
and except in the very last-burnt patches 
a faint and hesitating tinge of palest 
green is stealing over all the bleak hill- 


sides. My poor bamboos are still mere 


shriveled ghosts of the fair green plumes 
which used to rustle and wave all through 
the drenching summer weather, but ev- 
erything else is pushing a leaf here and 
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a shoot there wherever it can, and, joy 
of joys! there has been no dust for a 
day or two. All looks washed and re- 
freshed: parched-up Nature accepts this 
shower as the first installment of the del- 
uge which is coming presently. In the 
mean time, the air is delicious, and even 
the poor influenza victims are creeping 
about in the sunshine. The Kafirs have 
suffered most, and it is really quite sad 
to see how weak they are, and how 
grateful for a little nourishing food, which 
they absolutely require at present. 

I took advantage of the first of these 
new spring days, with their cool air, to 
make a little expedition I have long had 
on my mind. From my verandah I can 
see on the opposite hills, at about my 
own lofty elevation of fifty feet or so, the 
white tents beyond the dark walls of Fort 
Napier. Now, this little spot represents 
the only shelter and safety in all the 
country-side in case of a “difficulty” 
with our swarming dusky neighbors. 
Here and there in other townships there 
are “laagers,” or loopholed enclosures, 
within which wagons can be dragged 
and a stand made against a sudden Ka- 
fir raid; but here, at the seat of govern- 
ment, there is a battalion of an English 
regiment, a thousand strong, and a regu- 
lar, orthodox fortified place, with some 
heavy pieces of ordnance. But you 
know of old how terribly candid I am, 
so I must confess at once that it was not 
with the smallest idea of ascertaining 
for myself the military strength and ca- 
pability of Fort Napier that I paid it a 
visit that fine spring morning. No: my 
object was of the purest domestic cha- 
racter, and indeed was only to see with 
my own eyes what these new Kafir huts 
were like, with a view to borrowing the 
idea for a spare room here. Could any- 
thing be more peaceful than such a pro- 
ject? I felt like the old wife in Jean 
Ingelow’s Brides of Enderby as I drove 
slowly up the steep hill, at the brow of 
which I could already see the pacing 
sentries and the grim cannon-mouth— 

And why should this thing be? 

What danger lowers by land or sea? 
I might have answered as she did, 

For storms be none, and pyrates flee ; 
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for, although there are skirmishes be- 
yond our borders, we ourselves, thank 
God! dwell in peace and safety within 
them. Nothing could be more pictu- 
resque than the gleaming white points 
now standing sharply out in snowy van- 
dykes against a cobalt sky, or else toned 
harmoniously down against a soft gray 
cloud; now glistening on a background 
of green hillside, or nestling dimly in a 
dusty hollow. There is only barrack- 
room for half the regiment, and the oth- - 
er half, under canvas, takes a good many 
tents and covers a good deal of ground. 
Although the soldiers have got through 
the winter very well, it would not be 
prudent to trust them to the shelter of a 
tent during the coming summer months 
of alternate flood and sunshine. So Ka- 
firs have been busy building nearly a 
hundred of their huts on an improved 
plan all this dry weather, and these lit- 
tle dwellings are now just ready for their 
complement of five men apiece. They 
are a great step in advance of the orig- 
inal Kafir hut, and it was for this reason 
I came to see them, lured also by hearing 
that they only cost four pounds apiece. 
We are so terribly cramped for room 
here. I have only ventured on one tiny 
addition—a dressing-room about as big 
as the cabin of a ship, which cost nearly 
eighty pounds to build of stone like the 
rest of the house. SoI have had it on 
my mind for some time that it would be 
a very fine thing to build one of these 
glorified Kafir huts close to the house 
for a spare room. The real Kafir hut is 
exactly like a beehive, without door or 
window, and only a small hole to creep 
in and out at. These new military huts 
have circular walls, five feet high and 
about a dozen feet in diameter, made of 
closely-woven wattles, and covered with- 
in and without with clay. I stood watck.- 
ing the Kafirs working at one for some 
time. It certainly looked a rude and 
simple process. Some four or five stal- 
wart Kafirs were squatting on the ground 
hard by, “snuffing” and conversing with 
much gesticulation and merriment. They 
were the off-gang, I imagine: Three or 
four more were tranquilly and in a lei- 
surely fashion trampling the wet clay 
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and daubing it on with their hands in- 
side and out. They had not the ghost 
of a tool of any sort, and yet the result 
was wonderfully good. I wondered why 
finely-chopped grass was not mixed with 
the clay, as I have seen the New Zealand 
shepherds do in preparing the “cob” for 
their mud walls; but I was told that the 
Kafir would greatly object to anything 
so uncomfortable for his bare legs and 
feet. Of course, the shepherd works up 
the ugly mass with a spade, whilst here 
these men slowly trample it to the right 
consistency. The plastering is really a 
triumph of (literally) handiwork, though 
the process is exasperatingly slow. At 
first the mud comes out all over thumb- 
marks, and dries so, but in a day or two 
buckets of water are dashed over it, so 
as to remoisten it, and then it is once 
more patiently smoothed all over with 
the palm of the hand until an absolute- 
ly smooth surface is obtained, as flat and 
flawless as though the best of trowels had 
been used. A neatly-fitting door and 
window have meantime been made in 
the regimental workshop, and hung in 
the spaces left for them in the wattled 
walls. More wattles, closely woven to- 
gether, are put on in the shape of a very 
irregular dome, and this is thatched near- 
ly a foot deep with long rank grass tied 
securely down by endless ropes of finely- 
plaited grass. The result is a spacious, 
cool, and most comfortable circular room, 
and those which are finished and fitted up 
with shelves and camp furniture look as 
nice as possible. A little tuft of straw at 
the apex of each dome is at once a light- 
ning-conductor and a finish to the quaint 
little building. The plastered walls of 
some huts are whitewashed, but the most 
popular idea seems to be to tar them 
and make them still more weather-proof. 
A crooked stick or two, being merely the 
rough branch of a tree, stands in the 
centre and acts as a musket-rack and 
tent-pole to the little dwelling. The Ka- 
firs get only one pound ten shillings for 
each hut, and the wooden fittings are 
calculated to cost about two pounds ten 
shillings more; but I hear that they 
grumble a good deal on account of 
the distance from which they have to 





bring the grass, all in the neighborhood 
having been burnt. They also regard it 
as women’s work, for all the kraals are 
built by women. 

On the whole, I am more than ever 
taken with the idea of a Kafir spare room, 
and quite hope to carry it out some day, 
the huts look so cool and healthy and 
clean. The thatch and mud walls will 
keep off the sun in the hot weather be- 
fore us; and as all the huts stand ona 
gentle slope, there is no fear of their be- 
ing damp. It is wonderful how well the 
soldiers have managed hitherto under 
canvas, and how healthy they have been; 
but I can quite understand that it is not 
well to presume upon such good luck 
during another wet season. As we were 
up in camp, we looked at all the sol- 
diers’ arrangements—the canteen, where 


mustard and pickles seemed to be the ° 


most popular articles of food; the school- 
house, a wee brick building, in which 
both the children and the recruits have 
to learn, and which is also used as a 
chapel on Sunday.” Everything was the 
pink of neatness and cleanliness, as is 
always the case where soldiers or sailors 
live, and I was much struck by the ab- 
solute silence and repose of so small an 
enclosure with a thousand men inside it. 


‘I wondered whether a thousand women 


could have kept so quiet? Of course I 
peeped into the kitchen, and instantly 
coveted the beautiful brick oven out of 
which sundry smoking platters were be- 
ing drawn. But curry and rice was the 
chief dish in the bill of fare,for that day, 
and I can only say the smell was excel- 
lent and exceedingly appetizing. The 
view all round, too, was charming. Just 
at our feet lay the hollow where the men’s 
gardens are. Such potatoes and pump- 
kins! such cabbages and onions! The 
men delight in cultivating the willing soil 
in which all vegetables grow so luxuri- 
antly and easily; and it is so managed 
that it shall be a profit as well as a plea- 
sure to them. In many ways this en- 


‘couragement of a taste for gardening is 


good: there is the first consideration of 
the advantage to themselves, and it is 
indirectly a boon to us, for if a thousand 
men were added to the consumers of the 
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few potatoes and vegetables which daily 
find their way into the Maritzburg mar- 
ket, I know not what would become of 
us. Our last stroll was to the brow 
of another down close by, also crowned 
with white tents. Beneath it lay the mil- 
itary graveyard, and I have seldom seen 
anything more poetic and touching than 
the effect of this lovely garden—for so it 
looked, a spot of purest green, tenderly 
cared for—amid the bare winter coloring 
of all the country-side. The hills folded 
it softly, as if it were a precious place, 
the sun lay brightly on it, and the quiet 
sleeping - ground was made orderly and 
tranquil by many a sheltering tree and 
blooming shrub. I promised myself te 
come in summer and look down on it 
again when all the wealth of roses and 
geraniums are out, and when these brown 
hillsides are green and glorious with their 
tropic pasture. 

You will think I have indeed taken a 
sudden mania for soldiers and camps 
when I tell you that a very few days 
after my visit to Fort Napier I joyfully 
accepted the offer of a friend to take 
me to see the annual joint encampment 
of the Natal Carbineers and D’Urban 
Mounted Rifles out on Botha’s Flat, rath- 
er more than halfway between this and 
D'Urban. Not only was I delighted at 
the chance of seeing that lovely bit of 
country more at my leisure than dash- 
ing through it in the post-cart, but I have 
always so much admired the pluck and 
spirit of this handful of volunteers, who 
keep up the discipline and prestige of 
their little corps in the teeth of all sorts 
of difficulties and discouragements, that 
I was glad to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of paying them a visit when they 


' were out in camp. For many years past 


these smart light -horse have struggled 
on in, spite of obstacles to attending drill, 
want of money, lack of public attention 
and interest, and a. thousand other lets 
and hinderances. Living as we do in 
such a chronically precarious position— 
a position in which five minutes’ official 
ill-temper or ever so trifling an injudicious 
action might set the whole Kafir popula- 
tion in a blaze of discontent, and even 
revolt—too much importance cannot, in 





my poor judgment, be attached to the 
volunteer movement; and it seems to 
me worthy.in the highest degree of every 
encouragement and token of appreciation 
which it is in our power to give. Of ei- 
ther pence or praise these Natal mounted 
volunteers (for they would be very little 
use on foot over such an extent of rail- 
way-less country) have hitherto had a 
very small share, and yet I found the 
pretty little camp as full of military en- 
thusiasm, as orderly, as severely simple 
in its internal economy, as though the 
eyes of all Europe were upon it. Each 
man there in sacrificing a week of his 
time was giving up a good deal more 
than most volunteers give up, and it 
would make too long a story if I were to 
enter into particulars of the actual pecu- 
niary loss which in this country attends 
the lawyer leaving his office, the clerk 
his desk, the merchant his counting- 
house, and each providing himself with 
horses, etc. to come out here twice a 
year and drill pretty nearly from morn- 
ing tillnight. The real difficulty, I fancy, 
lies in subordinates being able to obtain 
leave. Every sugar-estate, every office, 
every warehouse, has so few white men 
employed in it, exists in such a chronic 
state of short-handedness, that it is the 
greatest inconvenience to the masters to 
let their clerks go out. Both corps are 
therefore stronger on paper than in the 
field, but from no lack of willingness to 
serve on the part of the volunteers them-. 
selves. 

I don't want to be spiteful or invidious, 
but I have seen volunteer camps nearer 
the heart of civilization, where there were 
flower-gardens round the tents and love- 
ly “fixings” inside, portable couches 
and chairs, albums, and clocks, besides 
a French cook and iced champagne 
flowing like a river. Dismiss from your 
mind all ideas of that sort if you come 
with me next year to Botha’s Flat. I 
can promise you scrupulous and exquis- 
ite neatness and cleanliness, but in every 
other respect you might as well be in a 
real camp on active service. Even the 
Kafir servants are left behind, the men 
—some of them very fine gentlemen in- 
deed—cleaning their own horses and ac- 
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coutrements, pitching their own tents, 
cooking their own food, and in fact act- 
ing precisely as though they had really 
taken the field in an enemy’s country. 
The actual drill, therefore—though more 
than half the hours of daylight are spent 
in the saddle under the instruction of 
one of the most enthusiastic and compe- 
tent drill-instructors you could find any- 
where—is by no means all that is prac- 
ticed in these brief, hardly-won camp- 
days. The men learn to rely solely on 
their own resources. Their commissariat 
is arranged by themselves, one single 
small wagon to each corps conveying 
tents, forage, stores, firewood—all that 
is needed for man’ and horse—for ten 
days or so. They have no “base of 
operations ” — nothing and nobody to 
depend upon but themselves. It is 
literally a “flying camp,” and all the 
more interesting for being so evident- 
ly what we shall most need in case of 
any native difficulty. I don’t suppose 
they ever dream of visitors, for in this 
languid land few people would journey 
thirty miles to look at anything, espe- 
cially in a hot wind. Nor am I sure the 
volunteers want visitors. It is real, earn- 
est, practical hard work with them, done 
with their utmost diligence, and without 
expecting the smallest reward, even in 
fair words. It strikes me as very re- 
markable and characteristic of the lack 
of general interest in public subjects 
how little one hears of the very men on 
whom we may at any moment be only 
too glad to rely. However, I never can 
attempt to fathom causes: rather let me 
describe effects for you as best I may. 
And a very pretty effect the camp has 
as we dash round the shoulder of a 
steep hill with the brake hard down, the 
leaders plunging wildly along with slack 
traces, and a general appearance of an 
impending upset over everything. It 
has been a lovely drive, though rather 
hot, but the roads are ever so much 
better than they were in the summer, 
and I have never seen the country look- 
ing more beautiful, as it seems to grow 
greener with every mile out of Maritz- 
burg. When the hills open out sudden- 
ly and show the great fertile cleft of un- 
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dulating downs, green ravines with trick- 
ling silver threads down them, and pur- 
ple mountains in the distance stretching 
away to the coast, which is known as the 
Inanda Location, one feels as if one were 
looking at the Happy Valley. 
O mortal man, who livest here by toil, 
Do not complain of this, thy hard estate, 

for neither the imaginary kingdom of 
Amhara nor any other kingdom in all 
the fair earth can show a more poetical 
or suggestive glimpse of scenic beauty. 
Yet when a few miles more of rushing 
and galloping through the soft air brings 
us to the top of the pass of the Inchanga, 
I make up my mind that ‘hat is the 
most beautiful stretch of country my eyes 
have ever beheld. It is too grand to de- 
scribe, too complete to break up into 
fragments by words. Far down among 
the sylvan slopes of the park-like fore- 
ground the Umgeni winds, with the sun- 
shine glinting here and there on its wa- 
ters: beyond are bold, level mountains 
with rich deep indigo shadows and lofty 
crests cut off straight against the dappled 
sky, according to the South African for- 
mation. But we soon climb the lofty 
saddle, and put the brake hard. down 
again for the worst descent on the road. 
If good driving and skill and care can 
save us, we need not be nervous, for we 
have all these; but the state of the har- 
ness fills me with apprehension, and it is 
little short of a miracle why it does not 
all give way at once and tumble off the 
horses’ backs. Luckily, there is very lit- 
tle of it to begin with, and the original 
leather is largely supplemented by reins 
or strips of dried bullock hide, so we hold 
together until the vehicle draws up at 
the door of a neat little wayside inn, 
where we get out and begin at once to 
rub our elbows tenderly, for they are 
all black and blue: There is the camp, 
however, on yonder green down, and 
here are two of the officers from it wait- 
ing for us, and wanting to know all about 


hours and plans and so forth. A little 


rest and luncheon are first on the pro- 
gramme, and a good deal of soap and 
water also for us travelers, and then, the 
afternoon being still young, we mount 
our horses and canter up the rising ground 
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to where the flagstaff stands. The men 
are just falling in for their third and last 
drill, which will last till sundown, so 
there is time to go round the pretty little 
spot and admire the precision and neat- 
ness, the serviceable, business-like air, of 
everything. There is the path the sen- 
tries tread, already worn perfectly bare, 
but straight as though it had been ruled: 
yonder is the bit of sod-fencing thrown 
up as a shelter to the kettles and frying- 
pans. The kitchen range consists of 
half a dozen forked sticks to leeward of 
this rude shelter, and each troop con- 
tributes a volunteer cook and commis- 
sariat officer. The picket-ropes for the 
horses run down the centre of the little 
camp, and we must look at the neat pile 
of blankets and nose-bags marked with 
separate initials. The officers’ tents are 
at one end, and the guard tents at the 
other, and those for the privates, holding 
five men each, are between. It is all as 
sweet and clean and neat as possible, 
and one can easily understand what is 
stated almost as a joke—that the first 
night in camp no one could sleep for his 
own and his neighbor’s cough, and now 
there is not such a sound to be heard. 
We are coming back into camp pres- 
ently, for I am invited to dine at the of- 
ficers’ mess to-night, so we must make 
the most of the daylight. It is a gray 
evening, and the hot wind has died 
away, allowing the freshness from the 
hills to steal down to this green spur, 
which is yet high enough to be out of 
the cold mists of the valley. The drill 
is not very amusing for a lady this after- 
noon, because it is real hard work—pa- 
tiently doing the same thing over and 
over again until each little point is per- 
fect — until the horses are steady and 
the men move with the ease and precis- 
ion of a machine. But it is just because 
there is little else to distract one’s atten- 
tion that I can notice what fine stalwart 
young fellows they all are, and how thor- 
oughly in earnest. Their uniforms and 
accoutrements are simple, but natty, and 
clean as a new pin, the horses especially 
being ever so much better groomed and 
turned out by their masters’ hands than 
if each had been saddled by his usual 





Kafir groom. So, after a short while of 
watching the little squadron patiently 
wheel and trot and advance by those 
mysterious “fours,” manoeuvre across a 
swamp, charge down a hill, skirmish up 
that burnt slope over there, and so forth, 
we leave them hard at work, and canter 
over some ridges to see what lies be- 
yond. But there is nothing much to re- 
ward us, and the only effect of our long 
evening ride is to make us all raven- 
ously hungry and anxious for six o’clock 
and dinner. Long before that hour the 
dusk has crept down, and by the time 
we have returned, and I have exchanged 
my riding-habit for a splendid dinner- 
costume of ticking, it is cold enough and 
dark enough to make us glad of all the 
extra wraps we can find, and of the light 
and shelter of the snug little tent. Here, 
again, it is real camp fare. I am given 
the great luxury of the encampment—to 
sit upon a delicious Aarosse, or rug of 
dressed goat skins. It is snowy white, 
and soft and flexible as a glove on the 
wrong side, and on the right it is cover- 


ed with long, wavy cream-colored hair 


with black patches at each corner. The 
ground is strewn with grass, dry and 
sweet as hay, and carriage candles are 
tied by wire to a cross stick fastened on 
a tent-pole: the tablecloth is a piece of 
canvas, the dishes are billies, but the 
food is excellent, and, above all, we have 
tea as the sole beverage for everybody. 
We are all provided with the best of 
sauces, and I assure you we very soon 
find ourselves at our dessert of oranges 
in a basket-lid. Never have any of us 
enjoyed a meal more, and certainly ev- 
erybody except myself has earned it. 
Then there is a little tinkling and tun- 
ing up outside, and the band turns out 
to play to us. By this time the wind has 
got up again from another point, and is 
so bitterly bleak and cold that the mu- 
sicians cannot possibly stand still, but 
have to keep marching round and round 
the little tent, playing away lustily and 
singing with a good courage. Every now 
and then a stumble over a tent-peg jerks 
out a laugh instead of a note, but still 
there is plenty of “go” and verve in the 
music, and half the camp turns out to 
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join in the chorus of “Sherman’s March 
through Georgia.” We all declare loud- 
ly that we are going to carry “the flag 
that makes us free”’ through all sorts of 
places, especially from “Atlanta to the 
sea,” and I am quite sure that Sherman’s 
own “dashing Yankee boys” could not 
possibly have made more noise them- 
selves. This is followed by the softest 
and sweetest of sentimental songs, given 
in a beautiful falsetto which would be a 
treasure to a chorister; but it is really too 
cold for sentiment, so we have one more 
song, and then the band sings “Auld 
Lang Syne” with great. spirit, and as the 
wind is now rising to a hurricane, the mu- 
sical performances are wound up some- 
what hurriedly by “God Save the Queen!” 
For this the whole camp turns out of 
their own accord. The cooks leave their 
fires, the fatigue-party their scrubbing 
and the lazy ones their pipes. Under 
the clear starlight, with ‘the Southern 
Cross sloping up from the edge of yon- 
der dusky hill, with the keen wind sweep- 
ing round the camp of this little handful 
of Englishmen in a strange and distant 
country, the words of the most beautiful 
tune in the world come ringing as though 
straight from each man’s heart. Of course 
we all come out of our tent to stand bare- 
headed too, and I assure you it is a very 
impressive and beautiful moment. One 
feels as one stands here amid the flower 
of the young colonists, each man hold- 
ing his cap aloft in his strong right hand, 
each man putting all the fervor and pas- 
sion of his loyal love and reverence for 
his queen into every tone of his voice, 
that it is well worth coming down for this 
one moment alone. It is very delight- 
ful to see the English people, whether 
in units or tens of thousands, greet their 
sovereign face to face, but there is some- 
thing even more heart-stirring, more in- 
expressibly pathetic, in such outbursts as 
this, evoked by none of the glamour and 
glitter of a royal pageant, but called into 
being merely by a name, a tune, a sen- 
timent. I often think if I were a queen 
I should be more really gratified and 
toucned by the ardent and loyal love of 
such handfuls of my subjects in out-of- 
the-way corners of my empire, where the 
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sentiment has nothing from outside to fan 

it, than with the acclamations of a shout- 

ing multitude as my splendor is passing 

them by. At all events, 7 have never 

seen soldiers or sailors, regulars or vol- 

unteers, more enthusiastic over our own: 
anthem. It is followed by cheer upon 

cheer, blessing upon blessing on the be- 

loved and royal name, until everybody 

is perfectly hoarse from shouting in such . 
a high wind, and we all retreat into the 

tiny tents for a cup of coffee and— what 

do you think? Stories. I am worse than 

any child in my love of stories, and we 

have one or two really good raconteurs 

in the little knot of hosts. 

Of course one of the first inquiries I 
make is whether any snakes have been 
found in the tents, and I hear, much to 
my disappointment— because the bare 
fact will not at all lend itself to a story 
for G—— when I get home—that only 
one little one had crept beneath a folded 
great-coat (which is the camp pillow, it 
seems), and been found in the morning 
curled up, torpidly dozing in the woolen 
warmth. No, it is not a story G—— 
will ever care about, for the poor little 
snake had not even been killed: it was 
too small and too insignificant, they say, 
and it merely got kicked out of its com- 
fortable bed. To console me for this 
bald and incomplete adventure, I am 
told some more snake-stories, which, at 
all events, ought to have been true, so 
good are they. Here are two for you, 
one of which especially delights me. 

Hard by this very camp a keen sports- 
man was lately pursuing a buck. He 
had no dogs except a pet Skye terrier to 
help him in the chase—nothing but his 
rifle and a trusty Kafir. Yet the hard- 
pressed buck had to dash into a small, 
solitary patch of thorny scrub for shelter 
and a moment's rest: In an instant the 
hunter was off his pony, and had sent 
the Kafir into the bush to drive out the 
buck, that he might have a shot at it the 
moment it emerged from the cover. In- 
stead of the expected buck, however—I 
must tell you the story never states what 
became of 4z7z—came loud cries in Ka- 
fir from the scrub of, “Oh, my mother! 
oh, my friends and relations! I die! I 
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die!” The master, much astonished, 
peeped as well as he could into the little 
patch of tangled briers and bushes, and 
there he saw his crouching Kafir stoop- 
ing, motionless, beneath a low branch 
round which was coiled a large and ven- 
omous snake. The creature had struck 
at the man’s head as he crept beneath, 
and its forked tongue had got firmly im- 
bedded in the Kafir’s woolly pate. The 
wretched beater dared not stir an inch: 
he dared not even put up his hands 
to free himself; but there he remained 
motionless and despairing, uttering these 
loud shrieks. His master bade him stay 
perfectly still, and taking close aim at 
the snake’s body, fired and blew it in 
two. He then with a dexterous jerk dis- 
entangled the barbed tongue, and flung 
the quivering head and neck outside the 
bushes. Here comes the only marvelous 
part of the story. “ How did he know it 


was a poisonous snake?’’ I ask. “Oh, 
well: the little dog ran up to play with 
the head, and the snake—or rather the 
half snake—struck out at it and bit it in 
the paw, and it died in ten minutes.” 


But the following is my favorite Mun- 
chausen: There was once a certain val- 
jant man of many adventures whose Ka- 
fir title was “the prince of—fibs,” and he 
used to relate the following experience: 
One day—so long ago that breech-loading 
guns were unknown, and the process of 
reloading was a five-minute affair—he 
came upon a large and deadly snake 
making as fast as it could for its hole 
hard by. Of course, such a thing as 
escape could not be permitted, and as 
there was no other weapon at hand, the 
huntsman determined to shoot the huge 
reptile. But first the gun must be load- 
ed, and whilst this was being done, 
lo! the snake’s head had already .dis- 
appeared in the hole: in another instant 
the whole body would have followed. A 
sudden grasp at the tail, a rapid, bold 
jerk, flung the creature a yard or two off. 
Did it attempt to show fight? Oh.no: 
it glided swiftly as ever toward the same 
shelter from which it had been so rudely 
plucked. The ramrod was rapidly plied, 
the charge driven home, but there was 
yet the percussion-cap to be adjusted. 
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Once more the tail was grasped, the 
snake pulled out and flung still farther 
away. .Again did the wily creature ap- 
proach the hole. In another instant the 
cap would be on and the gun cocked, 
but everything depended on that instant. 
The sportsman kept his eye fixed on his 
artful foe even whilst his fingers deft- 
ly found and fixed the percussion-cap. 
What, then, was his horror and dismay 
to find tHat he had, for once, met his 
match, and that the snake, recognizing 
the desperate nature of the position, and 
keeping a wary eye on the hunter’s move- 
ments, instead of going into his hole for 
the third time in the usual method, had 
turned round and was backing in /faz/ 
first! Is it not delightful ? 

As soon as we had finished laughing 
at this and similar stories it was high 
time to break up the little party, although 
it was only about the hour at which one 
sits down to dinner in London. Still, 
there were early parades and drills and 
Goodness knows what, and I was very 
tired and sleepy with my jolting jour- 
ney and afternoon on horseback. So we 
all went the “grand rounds,” lantern in 
hand, and with a deep feeling of admi- 
ration and pity for the poor sentries pa- 
cing up and down on the bleak hillside, 
walked down to the little inn, where a 
tiny room, exactly like a wooden box, 
had been secured for me, the rest of 
the party climbing heroically up the 
hill again to sleep on the ground with 
their saddles for a pillow. This was 
playing at soldiers with a vengeance, 
was it not? However, they all looked 
as smart and well as possible next morn- 
ing, when they came to fetch me up to 
breakfast in the camp. Then more drill 
—very pretty this time—a sham attack 
and defence, and then another delight- 
ful long ride over a different range of 
hills. It was a perfect morning for ex- 
ploring, gray and cool and cloudy — 
so different from the hot wind and 
scorching sun of yesterday. We could 
not go fast, not only from the steep 
up-and-down hill, but from the way 
the ground was turned up by the ant- 
bears. Every few yards was a deep 
burrow, often only a few hours’ old; and 
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unless you had seen it with your own eyes 
I can never make you believe or under- 
stand the extraordinarily vivid color of 
this newly-turned earth. During yes- 
terday’s journey I had noticed that the 
only wild-flower yet out was a curious 
iily growing on a fat bulb more than 
half out of the ground, and sometimes 
of a deep-orange or of a brilliant-scarlet 
color. With the recollection of these 
blossoms fresh in my mind, I*noticed a 
patch of bright scarlet on the face of 
an opposite down, and thought it must, 
of course, be made by lilies. As I was 
very anxious to get some bulbs for my 
garden, I proposed that we should ride 
across the ravine and dig some up. “We 
can come if you like,” said the kindest 
and pleasantest of guides, “but I assure 
you it is only a freshly-dug ant-bear’s 
hole.” Never did I find belief so dif- 


ficult, and, like all incredulous people, 
I was on the point of backing up my 
hasty opinion by half a dozen pairs of 
gloves when the same friendly guide 
laughingly pointed to a hole close by, 
bidding me look well at it before risking 


my gloves. There was nothing more to 
be said. The freshly scratched-out earth 
was exactly like vermilion, moist and 
brilliant in color—‘‘a ferruginous soil,” 
some learned person said; but, however 
that may be, I had never before seen 
earth of such a bright color, for it was 
quite different from the red-clay soil one 
has seen here and in other places. 
The line of country we followed that 
morning was extraordinarily pretty and 
characteristic. The distant purple hills 
rolled down to the gently - undulating 
ground over which we rode. Here and 
there—would that it had been oftener !— 
a pretty homestead with its sheltering 
trees and surrounding patches of pale- 
green forage clung to the steep hillside 
before us. Then, as we rode on, one 
of the ravines fell away at our feet toa 
deep gully, through which ran a stream- 
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let among clustering scrub and bushes. 
In one spot the naked rock stood out 
straight and bare and bold for fifty yards 
or so, as though it were the walls of a 
citadel, with a wealth of creeping green- 
ery at its foot, and over its face a tiny 
waterfall, racing from the hill behind, 
leapt down to join the brook in the gul- 
ly. We saw plenty of game, too—part- 
ridges, buck, two varieties of the bald- . 
headed ibis, secretary-birds, and, most 
esteemed of all, a couple of paauw (I 
wonder how it is spelt ?), a fine kind of 
bustard, which is quite as good eating as 
a turkey, but daily becoming more and 
more scarce. There were lots of plover, 
too, busy among the feathery ashes on 
the newly-burned ground, and smaller 
birds chirruped sweetly every now and 
then. It was all exceedingly delightful, 
and I enjoyed it all the more for the 
absence of the blazing sunshine, which, 
however it may light up and glorify the 
landscape, beats too fiercely on one’s 
head to be pleasant. If only we women 
could bring ourselves to wear pith hel- 
mets, it would not be so bad; but with 
the present fashion of hats, which are 
neither shade nor shelter, a ride in the 
sun is pretty nearly certain to end in a 
bad headache. At all events, ¢/zs ride 
had no worse consequence than making 
us very hungry for our last camp-meal, 
a solid luncheon, and then there was just 
time to rush down the hill and clamber 
into the post-cart for four hours of gal- 
loping and jolting through the cold 
spring evening air. My last look was 
at the white tents of the pretty camp, the 
smoke of its fires and the smart lines of 
carbineers and mounted rifles assembling 
to the bugle-call for another long after- 
noon of steady drill down in the valley, 
or ‘\flat,” as it is called—a picturesque 
and pretty glimpse; recalling the mem- 
ory of some very pleasant hours, the 
prettiest imaginable welcome, and a great 
deal of hearty and genuine hospitality. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


HE Pansy made port by half-past 

four that afternoon, and twenty 
minutes later the party were all at the 
cottage. Mrs. Meredith was the only 
one to receive them, but when Luigi 
was showing Miss Clifford to her room 
Maurice issued from the study and met 
her in the corridor. 

“I took you by surprise, Maurice?” 
said she, looking in his face as he shook 
hands with her. 

“No, I wrote you yesterday that I fully 
hoped you would accept Frank’s invita- 
tion. You could not have done better 
than to come. Did you have a good 
passage? Was the Sound smooth ?” 

“Like glass.’ I hope I am not sun- 
burned. I wore six thicknesses of barége 
over my face, in order not to greet you 
with a red nose. Maurice, here is Aunt 
Sarah.” 

“Such a ridiculous way of getting to a 
place!” remarked Mrs. Anderson, who 
had apparently lent all her veils to her 
niece, as her own face was scarlet. “I 
am seasick and sunburned, and tired to 
death. Don’t look at me, Mr. Layton, 
until I am dressed, and don’t detain me, 
for I want to lie down for half an hour 
before dinner ;” and she gained the se- 
clusion of her own allotted apartment 
and closed the door, leaving Maurice 
and Rosamond quite alone in the hall. 
She moved toward him and kissed him 
calmly. 

“You are not well, Maurice?” she 
said: “what ails you?” 

“Nonsense, Rosamond! I am perfect- 
ly well,” he rejoined with an air of an- 
noyance. ; 

“Are you really glad to see me?” she 
asked. “ You look quite unlike yourself.” 

He put his arm about her and embraced 
her almost passionately. ‘I ought to be 
glad to see you,” he exclaimed with 
vehemence. “Rosamond, why are you 
not my wife? I wish to God we had 
been married in June.” 





She laughed slightly, but stared at 
him, and thought in her heart he had 
never seemed so much in love. “Oh, 
we settled that subject,” she replied 
carelessly. “Is this my room? How 
pretty it is! and Frank knew my caprice 
for blue. Now, Maurice, I shall shut the 
door on you ;” which she did according- 
ly, and when she was in her chamber 
said to herself repeatedly that she had 
never seen him behave so queerly. 

Violet was so obliging as to come down 
twenty minutes before dinner-time in re- 
sponse to the messages Leslie Wilmot 
sent up from the library, which he trav- 
ersed while he waited some hundreds 
of times, trembling and flushing at every 
sound. When she finally appeared, she 
greeted him very kindly, but bade him 
beware of over-affectionate demonstra- 
tions, as she was en” grande mise to meet 
the sublime Miss Clifford. Leslie was 
enraptured with his fiancée’s beauty, her 
toilette, and, above all, her easy good- 
nature. But she laughed at his ugliness, 
which was very pronounced, indeed, from 
the effects of his cruise, and he ran to a 
mirror and regarded his crimson and bis- 
tre face, well freckled besides, with a rue- 
ful glance. 

“But, after all,” he exclaimed, “I’m 
never good-looking. You like me all the 
same, don’t you, Pansy ?” 

“Indeed I do. You're not handsome 
or clever, Leslie, but, I give you my 
word, I like you extremely.” 

“And you love me a little too, dar- 
ling ?” 

“Oh, love! I know nothing about 
love. Do you know what it means, this 
Jove people talk about ?” 

“TI know—I know,” cried Wilmot, and 
buried his face in her dress. She lifted 
his head and kissed him with the first 
real impulse of tenderness she had ever 
felt for him. He fell on his knees. ‘ Vio- 
let,” he said, “I want you to promise 
something.” 

“I will promise anything.” 
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“To marry me in October.” 

“If you are so good as to wish it. No, 
no, I cannot have this crépe crushed. 
But let me tell you something, Leslie, 
In the past you may have doubted me 
sometimes: you may have said, ‘ After 
all, the girl who has promised to be my 
wife is possessed of beauty perhaps, but 
has neither tenderness, nor sweetness, 
nor charm ;’ but hereafter you can say, 
‘Whatever faults she has—and they are 
a thousand—she really cares for me, and 
is going to make me a good wife.’ No, 
no, Leslie!” and she held up a warning 
finger as he showed signs of impetuosity 
again. “I dare say,” she went on, “that 
I may give you a great deal of trouble— 
there are times when I shall hate my 
servitude, and perhaps cry out against 
my life, for 1 have an unbearable temper 
and pride, Leslie—but don’t despair of 
me. And if anybody says that I am 
going to marry you because you are rich 
—that I value the splendid home you can 
give me, and the jewels and the gay easy 
life—never believe it for a moment. It is 
not for your wealth I take you, Leslie, but 


because you seem to me so much more 


true and honest than other men. If I 
really loved anybody, I should be glad 
to marry him and live with him in a hut. 
I know the world, and am sick and weary 
of it all, I care little for its prizes—I am 
indifferent to its praise. 
marry you because you love me and 
believe in me. And as soon as I am at 
home again you shall choose your own 
time to take me. Now, Leslie, those 
laces !"" 

‘*D—— the laces!" said Leslie; and he 
had his own way after all, but smoothed 
out flounces and ruffles afterward with an 
apologetic air. 

Frank Layton was unaffectedly glad 
to be at home again, and had run over 
his house and grounds with the glee of a 
boy, Luigi at his heels uttering the most 
gracious Italian compliments: “The flow- 
ers have not bloomed since the absence 
of the padrone, nor has the sun shone. 
The heavenly-faced signorina has looked 
pale and sad when she has asked the un- 
happy Luigi, ‘ And when, Luigi, is the pa- 

irone coming back ?’”” 
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‘Frank did not for a moment believe 
what his brown-skinned Neapolitan was 
saying, yet nevertheless it was all very 
pleasant. 

“The most beautiful signorina is com- 
ing to dinner, and I have put her cover 
at your left hand, padrone, with the love- 
liest flowers about it.” 

“Coming to dinner?” shouted Frank 
—“Miss Clairmont coming to dinner? 
And it is already six o’clock, and I have 
not dressed !"’ 

He wasted no more time out of doors 
looking at his flowers, but went to his 
room at once. He discovered that a 
box of his best cigars, left by accident 
behind him on his table, was gone, and 
he instantly divined that Luigi had need- 
ed their strength and fragrance to sup- 
port him under his loneliness; but he 
only laughed.. So the absurd fellow 
had wreathed Miss Clairmont’s place 
with flowers! Live Luigi! He might 
have a fresh box of Havanas. 

Frank dressed rapidly, and was only a 
moment later than Miss Clairmont, and 
in fact they all had a half hour to wait 
before Miss Clifford descended from her 
room. Felise met him with angel sweet- 
ness: never had she seemed to him so: 
beautiful and winning. There shone a 
deeper light than usual in her eyes, and 
a sort of tenderness brooded over her 
face. She usually dressed with girlish 
simplicity, but to-night, as if in some 
way she wished to assure the world that 
she was not the child she sometimes 
seemed, she had assumed thé dress of 
a stately woman. She wore blue, and 
over her shoulders showed the rare tex- 
ture of priceless lace, which was folded 
about her in some quaint and beautiful 
fashion and made a ruff about her throat. 
She looked years older than she had in the 
morning ina blue-spotted white frock, with 
her hair on her shoulders. Frank decided 
at first that a certain indefinable change 
he remarked in her was due to her un- 
usually rich attire, but presently it was 
revealed to him that she had the touch- 
ing aspect to-night of Beatrice Cenci as 
Guido painted her. He suddenly stop- 
ped speaking, and bent a deep, atten- 
tive, longing look upon her. Why did 
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she carry such languor in her eyes, the 
languor of the mood that follows tears? 
She was glad enough to turn away from 
his over-wise glances, for she was quite 
conscious of being unlike herself, and, but 
for the dread of remaining at home to go 
over her weary thoughts, could not have 
forced herself to dress and go out into 
the world. 

Maurice understood her very well, even 
to the instinct which had led her to deck 
herself so bravely in her jewels and lace. 
He had decided that she must have no 
terror at meeting him, and accordingly 
he had watched for the carriage, and him- 
self assisted her to alight and brought her 
in. He possessed consummate tact when 
he chose to exercise it, and his easy yet 
ceremonious manner had tranquilized 
her atonce. He had continued to stand 
near her while Frank told her of his plea- 
sure in coming home again, and the mo- 
ment he perceived that his brother’s at- 
tention was caught by the over-lustre of 
the eyes and the tense curves: of her 
lips, he came up and introduced Jack 
Clifford and bespoke her good graces 
for him. 

Jack was Rosamond’s cousin, and 
nephew to Secretary Clifford, and his 
family explained the basis of his pur- 
suits by always saying, “Poor Jack! he 
has his own fortune to make : he is study- 
ing law in Washington.” He was, in 
fact, at the office of his senior in Wash- 
ington about three months in the year, 
but during that period the excessive de- 
mands of society upon his time and at- 
tention precluded the possibility of his 
wasting much of his valuable energy 
upon his law-books. He was the best 
of fellows, handsome and well dressed 
as an Englishman, yet possessing the 
vivacity and grace of a Frenchman, 
with a delightful way of making trifles 
diverting, while more serious matters 
were encountered by him in a spirit 
which induced one to believe he could 
do anything if he would. He was a per- 
fect dancer, sang pleasantly, could draw 
caricatures capitally, and act better than 
the most finished society-actor on the 
stage. Most men liked him, although 
they condemned his easy-going ways 
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of achieving his purposes as d——d im- 
pertinence, and pretended to laugh at his 
belief in himself, and to despise his ac- 
complishments. As for women, he was 
no stranger in any civilized city on: the 
face of the earth, and was in the habit 
of saying there were few pretty women 
in the world whom he had not at least 
danced with. The moment that he had 
cast his eyes on Miss Clairmont he stared 
into Maurice’s face. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed under his 
breath, “who is she ?” 

Maurice explained rather shortly. 

“Is she engaged to anybody ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Anybody devoted to her ?” 

“Just watch and see.” 

“I thought she might be the object 
of your brother's admiration: if not, he 
makes a great mistake, for she is simply 
irresistible. I think it highly probable 
she may care for him, too, for, on my 
life, he is the best fellow I know.” 

Maurice shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’m free to go in, then, am I?” pur- 
sued Jack. 

“You don’t expect me to tell you. 
You're always in such confounded spirits 
over your good luck, I don’t in the least 
mind seeing you reduced to despair.” 

“You evidently think I shall be badly 
singed. But, now, why should she not 
fancy me?” 

“Just so—why should she not? ‘ The 
knave is handsome, young, and hath a 
those elements in him that folly and 
green minds look for.’” 

“‘Come on, then. Introduce me, and 
I'll use my advantages.” z 

But no sooner had Jack made his bow 
and prepared to utter some clever spark- 
ling little speech than Miss Clifford en- 
tered the room with her aunt, and dinner 
was announced. Felise’s eyes at once 
fastened upon Rosamond, and she had 
no interest in listening to Jack. Miss 
Clifford was tall, with a cold, rather 
austere face, very quiet manners, and, 
although not possessing any particular 
grace or perfection of form, was endow- 
ed with an air of finished elegance. She 
could be called neither handsome nor 
plain, but while she was speaking her 
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face was pleasing and expressed high ' sary to harden her prepossession against 


earnestness. She was the most colorless 
of blondes, and her hair was flaxen, but 
she wore it in an artistic arrangement of 
braids and curls, and it crowned her 
small head with an air of distinction. 
She was as elaborately dressed as mourn- 
ing would permit, in puffed black tissues 
and rosettings of ribbons: the corsage, cut 
square, disclosed a neck and bust of the 
whiteness of marble, and her sleeves fell 
back from the thin, pallid arms, which 
were clasped by innumerable black en- 
amel and pearl bracelets. When she was 
introduced to Miss Meredith she met her 
with much cordiality, but her manner to- 
ward Miss Clairmont was cold and indif- 
ferent in the extreme. 


Maurice. Miss Clifford. Morton. Mrs. Anderson. 


Mrs, Meredtih. 


Clifford. Miss Meredith. Wilmot. Felise. 


If any one takes the trouble to look at 
the arrangement of the dinner-table, he 
will at once see that the question of pre- 
cedence between Miss Clifford and Miss 
Clairmont had been settled in favor of 


the latter. Frank was of course obliged 
to take out Mrs. Anderson, hence Mrs. 
Meredith had put Felise on the other 
side, in order to console him for the 
pangs of a fortnight’s absence. Miss 
Clifford possessed a hundred admirable 
qualities; but she had one weakness, and 
that was, that society became insufferable 
to her unless she took the first place. 
She had already heard extravagant praise 
of Felise from Maurice, who, particular- 
ly upon his first meeting her, did not 
spare encomiums; thus, Rosamond was 
prepared to be critical, and happening 
to enter the parlor when the young girl 
was for the moment a centre of attention, 
and perceiving that she was dressed not 
only superbly, but with consummate 
taste, she at once decided that Felise 
was a flirt; and only this accidental dis- 
tribution of the dinner-guests was neces- 





her into an absolute prejudice. 

“T hope,” said Miss Clairmont to Wil- 
mot as they sat down, “that you enjoyed 
Newport.” 

“I had an awfully jolly time,” replied 
Leslie: “I never met such nice people in 
my life. You can’t fancy what favorites 
we were in society.” 

“I am glad you were so well treated,” . 
said Felise. 

Leslie laughed his hearty, boyish laugh. 
“The fact is,” he explained modestly, 
“we were regularly run after. There 
were only a dozen fellows there who 
could be called by any stretch of cour- 
tesy marriageable, and hundreds of nice 
jolly girls. Wasn't it a beastly shame? 
We were a sort of—what d’ye call it >— 
gods coming out of a machine in behalf 


of the pretty creatures, who were tired 


of fossil beaux and small boys just sprout- 
ing moustaches. A rumor got about that 
one of us was engaged, and I used to say 
gravely when I was asked that if either 
of us were engaged, it must be Frank 
Layton, but that I didn’t believe he was. 
I don't think, though, that the report in- 
jured his chances: there were six or 
eight, at least, with whom he was thick 
as thieves.” 

“My dear boy,” said Frank, “hold 
your tongue and don’t slander me, or I 
shall tell Violet about finding you on the 
‘Forty Steps’ at midnight with a pretty 
ghost all in white with blue ribbons.” 

“Do!” retorted Leslie with a grimace. 
“Nothing would suit me better than a 
little jealousy on her part.” 

Mrs. Anderson was always in a state 
of rapture, and was now pouring her ad- 
miration of his house into Frank’s ears, 
She complimented him on everything— 
his furniture, his servants, his china, even 
his monogram on the silver. 

“Such a pleasant dining-room !” she 
remarked, leaning back between the 
courses. “But you do not hang your 
family portraits here.” 

““No: in fact, I have but two, and they 
are in my own rooms. Maurice has a 
few daubs at his house, but I suspect they 
are in the lumber-room.” 

“J admire his taste,” said Leslie, who 
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was in excellent spirits. “At home our 
dining-room is hung about with black 
canvases which never have daylight 
enough to discover their true colors, so 
one can see nothing but a pair of spectral 
eyes, a white ruff, or a woman’s shoulder 
peering out of the gloom. Our family 


ain't the handsomest in the world, and ° 


it’s just as well that the pictures should 
not be restored. My fa¢er sits over his 
wine, and when he has got pretty deep 
into his bottle he will say sometimes, 
‘ That's my great-grandfather up there— 
one of the handsomest men of his day, 
with Marlborough all through his cam- 
paigns, and he killed as many men in 
duels as in battle. He married three 
wives, all court beauties and all under 
eighteen. And now he’s dead. And 
there’s my grandfather, who used to 
hobble about the terrace with a stick 
and sit in the sunshine on pleasant days: 
he was fond of me, and used to tip me 
when I went back to school. And now 
he’s dead. And there’s my father, who 
pestered me with rules and regulations 
while he was alive, until I felt sometimes 


that I hated him ; but nobody ever loved 
me half so well; yet now he’s dead, and 
in a little while my portrait will go up 


there, and I shall be dead.’ I'll never 
have such beastly reminders of our mor- 
tality in my dining-room. It’s like— 
What was it they used to have at Egyp- 
tian feasts, Pansy ?” 

“I never had the honor of attending 
one,” returned Violet. ‘There are no 
Egyptians in society, that I know.” 

Mrs. Anderson cast up her eyes and 
sighed. ‘‘In the midst of life remem- 
ber death,’”’ said she. 

“Yes,” observed Morton, who seemed 
to be addressed, since Frank was whis- 
pering to Felise, “for it is the only real 
promise of comfort we mortals possess.” 

“You do not really mean what you 
say?” cried Mrs. Anderson, who, like 
other persons that utter pious platitudes, 
held death in horror and shrank nervous- 
ly from the conviction that sooner or later 
handsome dresses and delicate viands 
and happy laughter would cease at the 
summons of something black and terrible. 

“Why not?” returned Morton; and 
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he amused himself by epitunizing hu- 
man careers. ‘We inherit from our 
parents weakness, cowardice and love 
of luxury: wisdom comes to us in the 
mere experience of living. The age of 
struggle is over, and we exist in an epoch 
of consummated work: nothing remains 
for us but cynical speculation upon what 
event will next come uppermost. Plea- 
sure does not satisfy us, and compels 
satiety, yet we shrink from emotion or 
pain: simple diversions make us smile, 
for the thought of them induces ennui. 
Poetry and art move us only to critic- 
ism: we grow to loathe books, because 
we already stagger beneath a weight of 
ideas and theories which hinder our ac- 
ceptance of belief in primitive unques- 
tionable facts. We cannot yield our- 
selves to love even when it conquers us, 
because we are torn in halves between 
slow judgment and headlong passion, 
and halt midway, until we doubt the 
reality of our intensest feelings. In fact, 
merely as the result of a high civilization, 
we are born without hope or faith, like 
fruit withered in the bud. Why, then, 
the slaves of such dreary materialism, 
should we not long for death ?” 

Mrs. Anderson listened attentively, and 
spoke highly afterward of Morton's con- 
versational powers. He was in a pecu- 
liar state of mind at this time, and alter- 
nated between feverish joy in life and 
intense depression. He had fixed a 
limit to his uncertainty, and the neces- 
sity of such delay until Violet gave him 
her final answer was his apology for a 
cowardly dread of disappointment and 
a disguise for weakness. He had not told 
himself in so many words that he was at 
the crisis of his life, and that it would 
soon be determined whether the rest of 
his career was to correspond with the 
successful beginning; but he frequently 
confessed within his heart that he want- 
ed rest: he had suffered much emotion, 
and, unless he could be entirely happy, 
summed up his need in one requirement 
—tranquillity. For years one. impulse 
had goaded him on, rousing him from 
ease and sloth with a touch like that of 
red-hot iron: was he strong enough to 
endure his restless disappointment to 
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the end, believing in the worth of one 
supreme feeling which was to claim no 
rewards? Hewatched Violet and Wilmot 
at dinner, and saw that they had arrived 
at a mutual understanding, and that Les- 
lie at least felt some pleasurable elation. 
The thought of Violet’s listening first to 
one and then to another of her suitors 
made him smile to-night: at other times 
it filled him with terrible exasperation, 
and forced a cloud of concentrated rage 
across his calm vision and assured judg- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, as dinner progressed, pearls 
were strewn in vain before Miss Clifford, 
who chose to be a little out of humor. 
Maurice combated her whims with some 
effort at raillery, and when they left the 
table for the parlors he followed her with 
assiduous attentions, anxious to avert her 
mind from the others until she had 
wreaked upon himself some small fem- 
inine spite, which showed itself plainly 
enough to him both in face and manner. 

Felise did not linger in the rooms in 
Miss Clifford's sight, but went at once to 
the balcony. They had sat long at din- 
ner, and the rose-flush had gone entirely 
from the western sky, but the moon shone 
brilliantly, and only the trees, where they 
gloomed together in long colonnades, held 
the shadows of the night. Frank and 
Clifford followed Felise, arriving at her 
side simultaneously by different win- 
dows, and exchanging a smile of ma- 
licious determination not to resign an 
inch of favorable position for any man 
alive. Accordingly, Frank seated him- 
self on the railing at her right, and Jack 
at her left. The latter murmured the 
pretty speeches he had left unsaid be- 
fore dinner, while Frank, who was be- 
yond uttering commonplaces ‘to her, 
gazed at her profile, her charming pose 
of head above the laces which held her 
throat and face as the calyx holds the 
flower, the motions of the little hands, 
every dimple and vein of which he 
knew by heart, as she played with the 
flowers and fan in her lap. What joy to 
be at last at home again and to find her 
in his home! 

“T hope your idea in coming out here 
did not spring from any wish for solitude ?” 
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Jack wassaying. “Such moonlight would 
be quite thrown away on one, Miss Clair- 
mont.” 

“I will save Miss Clairmont from any 
of the miseries of solitude, Jack,”’ inter- 
posed Frank. “Moonlight was not in- 
tended for a crowd. You might better 
go and talk to somebody else: I sha’n’t 
stir until Miss Clairmont goes in.” 

“But you are host, Frank,” retorted. 
Jack, “and really ought not to be too 
particular. I will divide your duties: go 
entertain the others, and I will take care 
of Miss Clairmont.” 

“I should like,” returned Felise in her 
sweet low voice, “to have both of you 
entertain me.” 

“My own fascinations are of the high- 
est order,” declared Jack, “ but they shine 
brightest in téte-a-téte.”” 

“I assure you, Miss Clairmont,” put 
in Frank, “Clifford is not so tiresome a 
fellow-as he may seem. If he were not 
here now, I would give you some pretty 
little hints about his modest virtues.” 

All three laughed together, and the 
light, happy-seeming laughter floated 
into the parlors. 

“So Jack, too, is out there with Miss 
Clairmont ?” remarked Miss Clifford to 
Maurice, who was sitting beside her on 
the sofa, trying in vain to make himself 
comfortable with a blue satin cushion 
which constantly slipped out of its prop- 
er place against his shoulders. “I wish 
you would go and call him in, Maurice.” 

“How grateful he would be! Why 
on earth should I call him in?” 

“Because I particularly object to his 
getting Miss Clairmont in love with him.” 

Maurice laughed: “ Relieve your mind 
on that score, Rosamond: there’s not the 
smallest danger.” 

“You men know little of Jack’s powers 
of captivation. When he tries to please 
every woman falls in love with him.” 

“Lucky fellow !” 

“Is she rich ?” 

“Who? Miss Clairmont? I have no 
idea. I suspect the contrary.” 

“She is very much over-dressed.” 

“IT know no woman in society who al- 
ways dresses with such absolutely perfect 
taste.” 
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Rosamond reddened. “She isa young 
girl—not more than eighteen, isshe ? Yet 
she is wearing a small fortune in lace. 
Positively, I should rarely venture on 
such extravagance myself, except at a 
- dinner, and this is not a party at 
all.” 

Maurice’s heart was so tender over the 
little girl’s assertion of her state and pride 
in that splendid dress! “Let her wear 
her pretty lace in peace,” said he. “She 
looks quaint and old-fashioned, like some 
wonderful painting by an old master.” 

“Positively, Maurice, you are setting 
up as the chivalrous defender of that 
young lady. You usually allow me to 
express my little opinions in peace.” 
Maurice smiled satirically but said noth- 
ing. “I think,” pursued Rosamond in 
a lower voice, ‘that were I inclined to 
be jealous, your Quixotic admiration of 
Miss Clairmont might afford me a pre- 
text. You yourself wrote me that she 
took you on a long téte-a-téte drive.” 

Maurice gave a shrug which expressed 
some fatigue of body or spirit: ‘“ There 
was nothing very particular in that. In 
fact, I really considered at the time that 
it was a little heartless in her aunt to re- 
mind me of my safe middle age in that 
way, for Frank, her almost declared lover, 
has never enjoyed such an honor. We 
elderly men have our little privileges.” 

“Elderly men! You shall call your- 
self nothing of the kind. So Frank 
really wants to marry her ?” 

“Yes, and I look upon his success as 
certain, and wish for nothing so much. 
Don’t allow yourself to be prejudiced 
against that sweet, lovely girl.” 

“But, Maurice, my instincts are all 
against her.” 

Maurice looked bored, bit said to him- 
self that he had never before believed in 
women’s intuitive perceptions. 

“On my word!" he said aloud, “I can- 
not understand why you seem in such an 
ill-humor. It is a bad habit to cultivate: 
be gentle and sweet as women should be.” 

“Oh, those are Miss Clairmont'’s attri- 
butes—gentleness and goodness. Ah, 
well! I believe I have been cross: for- 
give me. I promise even to like my fu- 


ture sister-in-law. Only, Maurice, don’t 
Vou. XVI11.—47 
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be too loud in your praises of her. I 
am not used to being governed, and of 
late you have seemed disposed to try to 
govern me.” 

“If I wish you to be gentle and wo- 
manly, dear, it is because of my affection 
for you, not because I wish to govern 
you. God knows, I have no idea of gov- 
erning any one: I cannot govern my- 
self. Tell me about the Newport peo- 
ple, Rosamond.” 

She unloosed an entire budget of gos- 
sip, but he did not seem to listen. 

“Did you ever reflect,” he interrupted 
presently, “that it was a great pity I gave 
up my profession ?”” 

“No. Politics must be your profes- 
sion now.” 

“Politics cannot fill the entire year. 
While I was in full practice I had no op- 
portunity for an idle moment: there was 
always an effort to be made, a result to 
be accomplished.” 

“Exactly. And you lived in a whirl 

of excitement, and had no time for so- 
cial indulgences. Not a man in office 
has your social gifts, and it is quite time 
that you gave up hard work and began 
to enjoy existence. If —— is elected 
next year, as we feel certain that he will 
be, papa and Judge Herbert say that you 
must have the mission to France or Eng- 
land. That will be delightful for both of 
us.” 
“Very delightful,” said Maurice, smo- 
thering a yawn, “but a very great honor 
for me, at all events. Such things are — 
called the prizes of life, I suppose. I 
used to have high dreams of benefiting 
my fellow-men—of serving my country 
like a patriot. When I hear of such 
rewards, I seem to have striven only 
for personal aggrandizement — good fat 
offices, honors, titles.” 

“T had always suspected you of am- 
bition, not humility. Some one must be 
at the top of the wave, and you always 
loved success.” 

“Success? Oh yes. I have no tem- 
per to endure anything which is not suc- 
cess. But you want me to go in for social 
success, and, after all, what is it? To fill 
up life with petty pleasures, trivial occu- 
pations—to have thicker carpets, costlier 
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pictures and longer dinners than your 
neighbors. But, after all, it is almost as 
good as political success. History teaches 
nothing if it does not teach that no single 
man has time or chance to achieve a hun- 
dredth part of the work he dreamed of; 
and for one who accomplishes one small 
result worth having there are hundreds 
whose entire lives are spent in what 
proves to be abortive work. Besides, 
as the world goes now, the real, hearty 
workers are becoming the tools of men 
who believe in no reality at all except 
the rewards of falsehood and fraud, and 
the visionary who indulges in the hope 
of a noble government is sickened by 
the sight of sleek officiality and a world 
of knaves imploring to be bought and 
sold.” 

“Oh, Maurice, what heresies ! 
would papa say ?” 

“Your father is one of our last great 
men: the race is dying out.” 

“You take a dark view of things. You 
are not usually a dreamer intolerant of 
realities and wrapped up in the visions 
he gazes at from starry heights. What 


What 


has happened to depress you ?” 
“Nothing but inaction,” returned Mau- 
rice with some vehemence and with a 


gloomy face. “I have had nothing to 
do this summer—only too much time to 
think. Give me work, hard, remorseless, 
grinding work, to do, and I shall finally 
get to be myself again.” He rose as he 
spoke and stretched his arms in a listless 
fashion. 

“T suppose the truth is,” remarked 
Rosamond, “that you are not well. I 
saw at once that you looked pale, and 
your eyes seem sunken. I will give you 
some belladonna and nux to take before 
you go up stairs, and I dare say you will 
look at life more cheerfully to-morrow.” 

“No,. thank you,” answered Maurice 
with a grim smile.—‘“ Here, Aunt Agnes, 
I will resign Rosamond to you. She is 
trying to persuade me to try her homceo- 
pathic remedies because I am a little out 
of humor, but I will not allow her to get 
any such influence over me. I know 
very well what it is to yield one iota—to 
swallow everything she offers afterward 
as we swallow the Thirty-nine Articles : 
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refusing would be worse than breaking 
all the commandments at once.” 

He left Mrs. Meredith with Rosamond, 
and sauntered through the rooms. The 
night had grown cold, and Frank had in- 
sistedthat Miss Clairmont should comein, 
She stood under the chandelier now, and 
Jack was urging her to sing. He admit- 
ted that he knew all the duets in the world, 
and an opera-score was produced at once, 
from which the two sang for an hour. 
Maurice went out of doors and walked 
to the extremity of the ground to escape 
the sound of Felise’s voice. As for 
Frank, he sat down by Mrs. Anderson, 
and for the first time showed signs of 
fatigue after his long cruise. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


JAcK CLIFFORD pronounced Saintford 
delightful. ‘‘ Why,” he demanded every 
morning at breakfast—* why have I nev- 
er been in Saintford before? Perdidi 
diem.” 

But he lost no days now that he had 
come, and at once became prime mover 
in all sorts of summer pleasures. The 
moment he entered Mrs. Knight’s par- 
lors he suggested that they were admira- 
bly adapted for private theatricals, and 
as the idea pleased every one, a play 
was chosen at once and put in course of 
preparation, Jack of course self-elected 
manager, costume-designer and scene- 
painter. He was Figaro-ci, Figaro-1a, 
and Figaro unsatisfied unless he out- 
shone, out-flirted, out-danced every oth- 
er man. Every morning he painted 
three hours in Mrs. Knight’s back par- 
lor in a costume of black velvet braided 
with gold, and a cap on his blonde head 
to match; and a better scene - painter 
never sketched am outline. At eleven 
o'clock the party assembled for rehear- 
sal, and although he had good-naturedly 
given all the best parts to the Laytons 
and Morton, he created a character for 


‘himself in place of the inoffensive per- 


sonage he had chosen to represent, and 
forced the others to look to their laurels 
not to’be utterly eclipsed. We need not 
say that in society no one could approach 
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him. When talk was in progress, he 
was always on his native heath, while 
the ladies were at table he was the most 
charming fellow, and when he was left 
alone with his own sex, bursts of laugh- 
ter followed his stories. Who like him 
could make the evening a carnival-time 
of gayety and mirth, yet better still be- 
witch the ear and bewilder the heart in 
soft-voiced téte-a-tétes under the white 
stars? Easy enough it seemed for Jack 
to invoke 

The delight of happy laughter, 

The delight of low replies, 
where all women were concerned; and, 
in short, wherever he stood he was never 
rayless: other men were sombre beside 
him. 

The very play which he was now su- 
perintending passed for his own. Al- 
though he disclaimed the authorship, it 
was considered a justifiable falsehood, 
like that of the author of Waverley. But 
the truth of the matter was, that Frank 
Layton had written it years before for 
an occasion like the present, when no 
comedietta to be found in print furnish- 


ed a sufficient number of equally import- 
ant parts to satisfy six or eight amateurs 
whose ambition was not to be satisfied by 


subordinate réles. When the evening 
for its production finally came, the play 
passed off delightfully. The audience 
were carried, so to say, quite off their 
feet, and the actors and actresses were 
sufficiently pleased with themselves to 
experience high good-humor. They were 
all titled people, all vicomtes and mar- 
quises, and with their splendid Watteau 
costumes made the stage look like an 
animated picture from a French fan. 
Felise had never looked so well, for her 
toilette was artistically designed by Jack, 
and carried out her most becoming colors 
of blue and silver. Maurice was in black 
velvet and silver, and played a clever, 
wicked part of equal devotion to three 
lovely women. Frank was the real lover 
of Felise, and her husband as well, while 
Violet was a very magnificent vicomtesse 
who tried to get everybody’s husband 
and lover away. It was all bright and 
spirited, as such a play should be, with 
plenty of repartee and badinage. Felise 
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sang little songs here ana there, and 
Violet danced a minuet with Maurice. 
Mrs. Meredith had the only character 
which carried any deep earnestness, and 
she put much pathos into her acting, 
but it was as a whole, light, charming 
and graceful, as private theatricals should 
be, and the situations were always re- 
lieved of passion or sentimentality by the 
delicate wit and incessant raillery of three 

charming women. 

Maurice gave his arm to Felise when 
the last act was over and supper was an- 
nounced. “Come, marquise,” said he: 
“you and I look remarkably well togeth- 
er. Your azure quite overpowers Frank’s 
purple, but our costumes were designed 
for harmonious combination. Won't you 
pay me a compliment? I feel in such 
good spirits: I never thought myself a 
quarter so good-looking before.” 

Felise made him a ravishing little 
curtsey. “There is no doubt,” she re- 
turned, laughing, “that you are got up 
for conquest. Confess that you would 
like to wear such a splendid dress all 
the time.” 

“It would depend somewhat on my 
occupations. This is an admirable dress 
for making love in, but I doubt if I could 
argue a case in court in it. Somebody 
has said that the real change in the spir- 
it of society came in with the fashion 
of trousers. I quite believe it: I feel to- 
night like going in for general fascinating 
wickedness. For instance, Miss Clair- 
mont, I should like to tell you how thor- 
oughly irresistible you were in the play, 
and that I never did anything with so 
much zest as making love to you. Let 
us go on playing for ever: one may do 
what one likes in a play.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Felise, her col- 
or overpowering the soupcon of rouge 
that she wore; “but to play the same 
thing over and over again might grow 
tiresome.” 

“Oh, the play would develop. -So far 
as this has gone, I am quite disgusted 
with the tame results of all my intense 
speeches. I am too energetic to be al- 
ways an unsuccessful lover, as I was 
to-night: in the sequel I should get my 
deserts.” 
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They had reached the supper-table, 
and all the guests crowded about Felise. 
She was so beautiful to-night that every 
one was drawn toward her, yet no one 
could have defined her peculiar charm. 
Was it her airy dress of silk and gauze, 
puffed, ribboned and hooped, or her 
sunny hair piled high on a cushion and 
adorned with a jeweled aigrette? The 
women declared her beauty lay in her 
dress, while the men fancied that the 
fascination was deeper and more in- 
trinsic. However, as Heine says, when 
one’s head is knocked off by a ball, one 
does not lose time in considering the 
calibre of the cannon. It is quite cer- 
tain that few of Felise’$ admirers had 
full possession of their heads, so it is not 
worth while to analyze where the pleas- 
ing mystery of womanly attractions end- 
ed and the charm of costume began. 
But Miss Clairmont did not linger long 
to be admired, but seeing Rosamond 
Clifford at a distance, went up to her 
hospitably. “I am so glad you came!” 
said she cordially, for Miss Clifford had 


half declined to attend the play on ac- 
count of her deep mourning. 

“Oh, Mr. Layton insisted that I should 
come,” returned Rosamond: ‘he would 
hear none of my scruples.” 


“Tamso pleased! It would have been 
a great pity if, when Mr. Layton was so 
good as to undertake a part, he could 
not have had you in the audience. I 
am sure you think he acted well.” 

“Oh yes: Mr. Layton does everything 
well. But it was Mr. Frank Layton who 
pleased me best: he quite touched me 
at times. In the second act, when you 
first enter in this dress you are wearing, 
and he wishes to tell you how beautiful 
he thinks you, yet fears to offend you, 
since you are so indifferent to him, it 
was very delicately done.” 

Frank was at Miss Clairmont’s elbow 
with a glass of wine, which he now offer- 
ed to her gravely. ‘Your aunt says you 
must drink this,” said he, ‘‘for you look 
so particularly gay she is afraid you are 
fatigued.” 

“But I never take wine,”’ returned Fe- 
lise. 

“Mrs. Knight said you were to drink 
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this, and afterward open the ball with 
me.” 

“T always obey Aunt Laura,” said Fe- 
lise, and taking the glass she sipped the 
sherry slowly, making faces of horror 
the while. 

Frank watched her with a grave air. 
“Perhaps you would prefer to dance with 
some one else,’’ said he presently. “It 
is a very good idea to swallow a nau- ° 
seous draught which is to restore your 
strength, even if you are obliged to make 
faces at every sip. But you need not 
carry your admirable principle of obe- 
dience to your aunt so far as to accept 
me for a partner in a similar spirit.” 

‘What partner could I prefer to you ?” 

“Judging from my wretched experience 
of the past week,” retorted Frank, “it 
might be Clifford.” 

“If you promise not to tease me,” ob- 
served Felise, “I should like very, very 
much to dance with you.” 

She took his arm without waiting for 
his promise, and they went toward the 
parlors, already cleared for dancing. 

“TI heard what Rosamond was saying 
to you,” observed Frank. “Did my act- 
ing strike you as anything different from 
my ordinary manner, Felise ?”’ 

“No: several times you said or did 
something to-night which seemed very 
familiar — quite your ordinary way of 
speaking to me.” 

“You are quite right. The part was 
hackneyed to me, I have acted it so 
long: it is a difficult réle for an impa- 
tient man to play, that of an‘ardent lover 
who seems to have every right to speak, 
yet whose confession of love is always 
tabooed as something quite malapropos. 
I confess that you too reminded me in the 
play of your real self—piquant, provoking, 
dear beyond all words, yet rather pitiless, 
Still, it came out all right, Felise.” 

“ Dear friend,”’ said she with a bewitch- 
ing air, ‘you were not to tease me.” 

“Don’t call me your friend : call things 


by their right names—I am your lover.” 


“T really cannot tell,”. exclaimed Fe- 
lise with an air of bewilderment, ‘‘ whe- 
ther you are repeating lines from the 
play or not.” 

“In the play,” whispered Frank, “I 
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am your husband—out of it, your lover. 
There, now! I can make my position 
considerably better than that of any oth- 
er man, let me play which part you will.” 

“You are going to be my traveling- 
companion,” returned Felise with a pen- 
sive air, but with no more sign in her as- 
pect of having heard him say anything 
in particular than if he had murmured a 
verse from one of the Psalms in her ear. 
“Think of it: in five days this pleasant 
idle life will be over, and everybody sets 
out for a different corner of the world.” 

“Four of us, at any rate, keep togeth- 
er,” said Frank; “and I confess that I 
am heartless enough not to dread this 
breaking-up at all.” 

The quadrille was over, and Jack Clif- 
ford came up to Felise and claimed the 
succeeding waltz. He was quite superb 
in ruby velvet and ribbons and lace, 
which he wore as if born to such frip- 
pery. “What was Frank Layton say- 
ing to you, Miss Clairmont?” he asked. 
“T have been watching you both, and 
deciding that he was making himself 
unnecessarily agreeable.” 


“Oh, we naturally talked about you, 
Jack,” returned Frank with a happy air. 


“T doubt it. I think too highly of my- 
self to believe that you could even allude 
to me without growing green with jealousy. 
As for me, Mrs. Knight kindly introduced 
me to two young ladies: neither of them 
spoke a word, which was delightful, as I 
rarely get a chance to say as much as | 
wish. Still, I am exhausted a little, and 
need to be restored, Miss Clairmont. I 
am so happy to get back to you! Iam 
so glad the plays are over! In future I 
need do nothing but devote myself to 

ou.” 

Frank walked away. 

The party was a gay one, and every 
one was waltzing save a few people in 
the hall and reception-room. Miss Clif- 
ford was one of these, and was surround- 
ed by a constantly-changing group of 
men whom Mrs. Knight brought up and 
introduced. Rosamond would have dis- 
claimed any intention of being either 
haughty or dull, but she did not find it 
essential to say anything in particular to 
these unimportant acquaintances, and few 
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of them possessed the nerve to go on en- 
deavoring to entertain her when she asked 
the same question for the third time with 
the same air of blank indifference as to 
the answer. She was far enough from 
being dull, but was a goddess in exile 
here, for in her own world she was used 
to being courted, and any monosyllable 
she might vouchsafe in answer to the 
conversation offered her was credited 
with peculiar force and significance. She 
posed well and carried her habitual air 
of elegance in her manner, and Saint- 
ford people did not impress her as de- 
serving an especial effort on her part. 
Maurice hung about her for a time: then, 
finding that she was the object of Mrs. 
Knight’s hospitable cares, he returned to 
the parlors and went about searching 
for Felise, for he had deliberately made 
up his mind to enjoy one dance with her. 
She passed him presently with Leslie 
Wilmot, her great eyes alight with the 
delirious waltz-music and her cheeks 
tinged with a pale rose. The band stop- 
ped suddenly, and the dancers paused, 
fanned and chatted. Maurice went up 
to Felise and whispered in her ear. 

“But I am engaged,” she said. 

“No matter,” he muttered with a short 
laugh: “‘so am I.” The waltz-measure 
began again. Their eyes met a moment, 
and hers fell. He put his arm about her 
and they moved away. 

Miss Clifford, while listening to the 
reminiscences of a deaf old general, sud- 
denly became interested in the talk of 
two young men in the doorway: one of 
them was the partner whom Miss Clair- 
mont had just slighted for Maurice. 

“T call it nothing but infernal coquetry 
on her part,” said he. 

“Oh, it wasn’t her fault: Senator Lay- 
ton carries all before him. I wonder how 
that magnificent Miss Clifford likes his 
goings on with the little French girl ?” 

Rosamond’s cold face flushed. Sure- 
ly, it could not be that Maurice was 
waltzing! She felt that if it were so, it 
was a sin against herself which she could 
never forgive. Not once in all the nine 
years that she had known him intimate- 
ly had he ever offered to dance with her. 
She was outwardly a cold woman, but 
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she loved Maurice with an intensity he 
little dreamed of. Long before he had 
ever met her as more than a mere ac- 
quaintance she had flushed and trem- 
bled with the hope of one day winning 
him as her husband. For years her fa- 
ther and Judge Herbert had more than 
suspected that her feverish interest in 
certain debates in the House, and earn- 
estness in promoting the success of cer- 
tain measures, were due to unusual re- 
gard for some man concerned in them ; 
and nothing could have pleased them so 
well as such a choice as she had made 
with all the world to choose from. But 
Maurice’s steady indifference to marriage 
might have dismayed a less tenacious 
woman. Rosamond knew, however, that 
until he fell in love with some one else 
she had nothing to fear, but everything 
to hope, since a union with her would 
ensure him success whichever way his 
ambition turned; and his ambition she 
counted on as his master-motive. She 
was not deceived: after a time, from his 
intimacy with her father, Maurice gravi- 
tated to her, and a word from her shrewd 
old friend Judge Herbert made the en- 
gagement. 

Rosamond had always told herself 
that she was not loved as other women 
are loved, but, lofty-minded and passion- 
less herself, she even preferred that her 
demigod should have none of the weak- 
nesses of lesser men; and for him to 
become a sighing lover would have been 
to change the character of their lofty- 
minded courtship into something com- 
monplace. So long as he cared for no 
other woman, Rosamond was content 
with his negative devotion, but the mo- 
ment a suspicion of his interest in Felise 
arose in her mind all such philosophy 
was banished to give way to the sharpest 
pangs of feminine jealousy. She now 
determined to see for herself if Maurice 
were indeed dancing. Young Schuyler 
—who had been introduced to her half 
an hour before, and been received with 
such icy coldness that he was convinced 
at once that the heiress considered no 
man born of woman as fit to touch the 
hem of her garment—was suddenly al- 
most paralyzed by a radiant smile from 
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Miss Clifford. He advanced trembling- 
ly, for her glance seemed to carry a roy- 
al command. Her hauteur had warmed 
into cordiality, her impassivity into in- 
terest. The loftiest among us need occa- 
sionally the aid of lesser beings when we 
have wishes to carry out: even Juno as- 
sumes the girdle of Venus. 

“It is so warm here,” remarked Miss 
Clifford in her serene, stately way, “I 
should like to walk a little.” She lean- 
ed on Schuyler’s arm and allowed him 
to talk to her, and he made himself as 
agreeable as a man might with half his 
faculties engaged in making a mental 
estimate as to what prominent position 
under government Secretary Clifford 
would have him appointed to in case he 
should decide to take advantage of the 
heiress’s evident partiality. His Alnaschar 
visions fled when suddenly the lady ob- 
served in her most freezing tones, ‘“ You 
are very good. You can leave me here, 
and I will watch the dancers for a little 
while.” 

The moment that Miss Clifford enter- 
ed the door of the parlor she had caught 
sight of Maurice dancing with Miss Clair- 
mont, and no sooner had she seen him 
than she felt chilled to the heart. She 
did not know that look upon his face: 
his eyes were full of softened fire—his 
lips wore a languid smile. And ah! how 
fair her rival was! 

Felise happened to look up, and met 
Miss Clifford’s stony stare. “Oh, Mr. 
Layton,” she whispered, ‘‘ Miss Clifford 
is standing in the door all alone; and look- 
ing at us so strangely. We must not 
finish this waltz: you must go to her. I 
know she is very angry with me.” 

The music stopped opportunely, and 
the break afforded him an opportunity 
to offer his arm to his .partner and lead 
her out of the circle of dancers. His 
features had: suddenly become rigid, but 
he said nothing except to utter an ex- 
pression of wonder as to the whereabouts 
of his brother. 

“Here is Mr. Clifford coming for me,” 
Felise returned inappositely; and she 
took his offered arm hurriedly with a 
trembling sort of smile. Maurice cross- 
ed the room and approached Rosamond, 
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who stood alone, superb and cold asa 
solitary ice-peak, awaiting him. 

“My dear Rosamond.” said he, lifting 
her impassive hand and putting it with- 
in his arm, “have you any wish to go 
home? The carriage is waiting.” 

She assented frigidly, and without 
making adieux he brought her scarf, put 
her in the carriage and they drove to 
the cottage in silence. On reaching the 
house they went into the library, where 
Luigi turned up the lights and drew out 
easy-chairs for them. 

“My dear Rosamond,” began Maurice 
again the moment they were left alone, 
“since when have you learned to play 
the basilisk ?”’ 

“The basilisk? I do not understand 

you.” 
; “T never saw a basilisk, but fabulous 
tradition declares that it glares fixedly 
and transfixes its unlucky victim. I had 
much the feeling of such a victim when 
I met your eyes a quarter of an hour 
ago.” 

“You need not exert yourself in the 
way of wit, Maurice: I do not care to be 
entertained. I certainly was much as- 
tonished to see you dancing, and to hear 
you spoken of on all sides as Miss Clair- 
mont’s professed admirer.” 

Maurice flushed angrily: “I do not 
believe any one ever suggested such an 
absurdity.” 

“T am not accustomed to having my 
word questioned. I certainly heard two 
young men speak of your devotion to 
Miss Clairmont, and one of them ex- 
pressed his wonder how I liked your 
attentions to her.” 

“TI have paid Miss Clairmont no at- 
tentions which even a fool could remark 
on as anything particular.” 

“You are excited, Maurice. I have 
seen you in society for twelve years, yet 
I never knew of your dancing before. 
But I suppose this sort of thing has been 
going on all summer.” 

“T know not how to define anything 
in the way of expression so vague as 
‘this sort of thing.’ As for my dancing, 
I never danced with Miss Clairmont be- 
fore to-night. Since you are measuring 
with singular regard to details the par- 
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ticulars of my conduct this summer, my 
confession shall be absolute, entire: I 
did one evening waltz with Violet for 
about thirty seconds.” 

““How came you to dance to-night?” 

Maurice laughed, but there was little 
enough amusement in his laugh. “The 
music made me feel like a young fellow 
perhaps—perhaps I chose todo it. But, 
my dear, I will say to you that had I seen 
fit to dance madly all summer with every 
light-footed girl in Saintford, I was de- 
barred from such diversion by no par- 
ticular reason. Your own enthusiasm 
for dancing I have never once thought 
of restricting, as your exploits in the 
German during the two last seasons 
abundantly testify. But excuse me five 
minutes if you please: I will go up stairs 
and put on my usual dress: I am sick 
of masquerading.” 

He left her, but soon returned, hoping 
that she would have the good taste to 
change the subject, but she had, in fact, 
but just collected her ideas upon her 
grievance, and was ready fairly to begin. 
“ The truth is,” she said, “that you made 
yourself ridiculous by taking a part in 
that play.” 

“TI was wishing for a frank, unvarnish- 
ed piece of criticism upon my acting: 
hence your ingenuous attack charms 
me.” 

“What induced you to take a part ?” 

“A lifelong but hitherto suppressed 
histrionic ambition.” 

“Maurice, you are trying to tease me.” 

“You certainly are not only trying to 
annoy me, but are succeeding admira- 
bly.” 

“Of course what I said about the play 
did not concern your acting. I do not 
need to tell you that I never in my life 
saw a better actor. But your dignity 
and your reputation are too sacred for 
me to allow you to trifle with them.” 

“So far in my life, dear, I have sup- 
ported my own dignity and made my- 
own reputation.” 

Rosamond broke down like a weaker: 
woman, and, leaning over the arm of 
her chair, buried her face in her hand-. 
kerchief. “J have been engaged to you: 
for eighteen months,” she said presently- 
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in a choked voice, “but you have never 
asked to dance with me: you have never 
offered me any of those little attentions 
a woman likes to receive from the man 
she—she loves. I have let you take 
your own course, because I believed you 
too proud and indifferent to be the slave 
of any woman; and now—and now—” 
It was a moment before he replied, 
and in that moment many things had 
been revealed to him. Instantaneously 
his mind reverted to the monotony of 
his long engagement to Rosamond. She 
was right: he had never surrounded her 


with that atmosphere of affectionate dem- . 


onstrations which other engaged lovers 
delight in, and had excused himself for his 
coldness by remembering that Rosamond 
was neither youthful nor tender—that her 
mind as well as his own was taken up 
with more important things. To-night, 
the moment the dance-music began, a 
resistless impulse had seized him to waltz, 
yet he had often enough heard strains of 
more enticing harmony without feeling 
the inspiration of any such sweet delir- 
ium. He had longed to dance with Fe- 
lise. For the first time he had clasped 
her hand, his arm had been about her 
form, so swaying, so slender, yet dimp- 
ling and delicious in the exquisite and 
almost infantile softness of its curves. 
Had he not danced to-night he would 


have felt that he had not lived: he was. 


at fever-heat yet with the thought of those 
too brief minutes. Yet no similar fan- 
tasy had ever possessed him in the past, 
and he had watched Rosamond’s blonde 
flower-crowned head gyrating against a 
thousand manly shoulders, first and last, 
without one feeling of jealousy or an im- 
pulse to waltz with her himself. For the 
first time he felt that he had failed in his 
relations to his promised wife; yet had he 
ever, even in offering himself, professed 
to regard her with passionate fondness ? 
He had only asked her promise to be 
his wife, and their habit had been a 
calm, satisfying, equal-minded compan- 
ionship which discountenanced roses and 
raptures. But comradeship between man 
and woman was impossible, it seemed. 
What a wretched mistake for a man to 
impose tasks upon himself! 
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“My dear friend,” said he kindly, put- 
ting his hand affectionately upon Rosa- 
mond’s coronet of braids with a vague 
wonder going on mentally as to the se- 
cret of the difference in physical attrac- 
tion between women, “if I have ever 
failed in the attentions it seems now that 
you wished me to pay you from the be- 
ginning of our engagement, my excuse 
must be in great measure my misconcep- 
tion of your character. You seem to me 
so pure and cold that it has been natural 
for me to treat you em reine. As to the 
absurd question of my dancing, you know 
perfectly well what my social habits are 
in Washington: a thousand other inter- 
ests engross and distract me, and if I 
walk through the rooms once at any ball 
or reception except your own, I consider 
that my duty is done. Here it is quite 
different. I have, to my great unhappi- 
ness, had no opportunity to carry out the 
plans for the summer which you know 
lay so near my heart, and, grieved, dis- 
appointed and idle, I have amused my- 
self with whatever came uppermost here 
among Frank’s circle. . . . Come, now, 
I hear the carriage at the gate. Forgive 
my absurdities to-night, and I promise 
you I will neither dance nor play again. 
The penalty is more severe than the 
pleasure is sweet.” 

Rosamond looked up at him with af- 
fection in her glance, and he kissed her 
and sat down beside her. She moved 
toward him and placed her hand in his. 
It was rather in his way: there needs to 
be a certain rapture about a.hand-clasp 
to ensure any pleasure in its indefinite 
continuance, and Maurice felt very stu- 
pidly calm, and may have been glad of 
the relief afforded by the entrance of 
Frank and the Merediths. 

Jack Clifford had not come back with 
the rest of the party; but had remained 
to talk over the play with Miss Clair- 
mont. However, that was nothing new, 
and Frank need not have looked grave. 
The people at the cottage, who might 
have been expected to see the young 
man occasionally, since he was staying 
in the same house, were now quite ac- 
customeéd to his absence between cock- 
crow and midnight. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ATTENTIVE though Jack Clifford had 
been to Miss Clairmont before the play, 
such devotion was meagre compared with 
that which he displayed during the last 
few days of his prolonged visit. It was 
his habit, to be sure, to make his flirta- 
tions apparent to the eyes of other men: 
he was too liberal to keep his treasure of 
feeling invisible, guarding it under lock 
and key, and liked somewhat to flaunt 
his good-fortune. But nothing could 
have been more unlike Felise than to 
accept such a parade of ostentatious hom- 
age, and everybody began to ask every- 
body else what his or her opinions were 
on the result of the affair. Frank Lay- 
ton was, however, the exception: the 
subject was avoided before him, and he 
made no allusion to it until one night 
he looked into his brother’s room a little 
past eleven o'clock. The day had been 
a gay one: a matinée dansanie in the 
neighborhood had been followed by a 
quiet dinner at the cottage. Felise had 
remained through the evening and sung 
duets with Jack Clifford, who was now 
escorting her home. Frank had appar- 
ently been in the best of spirits, and had 
never been more amusing, yet when he 
entered Maurice’s room he was silent, 
and leaned against the window-casement 
the picture of dejection. 

“Going to bed, Frank ?” inquired Mau- 
rice, looking up from his writing. 

“Yes, I shall go to bed: I have no in- 
terest in meeting Clifford after he comes 
back.” 

“Tell me,” exclaimed Maurice, ab- 
ruptly wheeling round in his chair, “ how 
do you stand with Miss Clairmont at 
present ?” 

“The position is so clear that the most 
careless looker-on may define it. She 
will not see anybody, hear anybody, nor, 
I presume, think of anybody, but Clif- 
ford.” 

Maurice shouted with laughter at the 
peculiar misery of Frank’s tone. 

“T am so glad if it amuses you,” said 
Frank, stroking his moustache with his 
most superb air. “I confess I see noth- 
ing in ittolaughat. Jack is twelve years 
younger than I, and handsomer than I, 
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with plenty of dash and go about him. 
He may be just the husband for her, but, 
by Heaven! I don’t want him to have 
her.” 

“Jack is young enough and handsome 
enough and clever enough, but, I assure 
you, Miss Clairmont no more thinks of 
marrying him than she does of marrying 
Wilmot.” 

“Then why does she encourage him ?” 
said Frank. 

Maurice laughed again: “Sit down, 
Frank, take a fan and get cool. It does 
seem cruel. Here you are, rich, hand- 
some, favored of all the gods, yet—-O 
mortal Dellius !—the day of your hap- 
piness is overcast. You invited Jack for 
two days, and he has remained two 
weeks: he has established himself in 
your house as if it were his own—smokes 
your cigars—drinks your wine, and criti- 
cises it—drives your horses, and lames 
them—and, worst of all, falls in love 
with the only woman in the world you 
ever tried to win.” 

“I mind none of these things,” return- 
ed Frank, laughing in spite of himself. 
“What I deplore is her bad taste in fancy- 
ing him.” 

“Bah! As the women say, she cares 
not a pin for him. She does not lack 
shrewdness, and knows the sound of a 
penny trumpet from the note of a silver 
clarion. Jack’s cheap flourishes amuse 
her. When she is in love she will not 
sing sentimental duets with the object 
of her fondness and laugh at his phras- 
ing; nor, when she starts to go home, 
will she be so careful to tuck up her 
flounces all around, and then decline to 
take his arm because she does not wish 
to crush her sleeves, etc., as she did half 
an hour ago.” 

“I cannot understand her,” said Frank’ 
vehemently. “She knows my feelings 
for her: I will swear she likes me. Per- 
haps that is just the point where the so- 
lution of the problem turns. It may be 
that with all her trust and faith in me— 
her fondness even in a childish way— 
she stops short of the feeling which will 
allow her to yield to my wishes. Per- 
haps I inspire friendship—no more. I 
cannot, I will not, accept her friendship : 
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it may be sweet, it may be precious, but 
it is not enough for me.” 

Maurice had turned back to his papers : 
his hand trembled a little as he assorted 
them. “Mark my words, Frank,” he 
replied: “if you are patient for a few 
weeks, your suit will finally prosper. I 
am certain that in her heart she at this 
moment is decided that you are to be 
her husband.” 

Something in his brother’s tone con- 
vinced Frank that he had fatigued him. 
“Forgive me,” he exclaimed, pausing by 
the table as he strode about the room : 
“you must be very tired of my unlucky 
love-affair. A man should keep his feel- 
ings to himself, for the same lights and 
shadows, though they fall on us both, fall 
with too much difference for either of 
us to measure the brightness or gloom 
of the other. Well, I will go to bed and 
try to be patient. It is a little singular: 
I have always told myself that I would 
not fall in love until all conditions were 
favorable. I never approved of the waste 
of feeling, energy, hope and strength 
which forms the bitterness of disappoint- 


ment when a man experiences a reverse. 
It did seem to me that little girl might 


love me. Why, a dozen times this sum- 
mer, before I went to Newport, I felt that 
if I were even a trifle peremptory with 
her I could have put out my hand to 
claim her: she was like a child with 
me, and obeyed me gladly. But I have 
a horror of being ungenerous: I asked 
so much of her, I hated to hurry her.” 

“Frank, your modesty humiliates one.” 

“T have little reason for any particular 
self-respect just now. I look at you, and 
compare myself with your dignity, your 
manhood, your calm possession of your 
reason, while here am I the slave of a 
little girl—beautiful, to be sure, but ab- 
solutely pitiless—consuming myself in 
jealousy because she encourages another 
man—unable to sleep for thinking of her 
—given over to ennui in her absence, in 
her presence hearing with her ears, see- 
ing with her eyes! Pshaw! I despise 
myself. You make something of your 
life: I am throwing mine out of the win- 
dow. Now and then I call reason to my 
aid, and reach a point of elevation which 
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makes me smile at the insignificance of 
my hopes and fears. I feel indignant 
that when there are worthy interests and 
ambitions in the world, I should be tread- 
ing the crooked paths a lover must take 
if he meanders about in the track of a 
woman. I can quite understand, Mau- 
rice, that you, with settled aims and a 
wide career of energies, can little ap- 
preciate a state of feeling like mine.” 

Maurice laid a heavy hand on Frank’s 
arm and looked up: the eyes of the 
brothers met, and each smiled. “I am 
not quite a bundle of parchments yet,” 
said the elder, ‘“‘and your hopes of win- 
ning Miss Clairmont are sacred and dear 
tome. But I do think it a pity for you 
to become the prey of restless fears. I 
am absolutely certain that that mocking, 
eluding little goddess will finally be 
changed into a tender, blushing mortal 
maiden in your arms. I really long to 
see you happy, Frank.” 

They looked at each other silently for 
a moment, and Frank pushed aside the 
dark curls from his brother’s forehead 
with something of the demonstrative fond- 
ness of their boyhood. Then turning 
away, he paced the room slowly. ‘“‘It is 
not altogether that I want love,” said he 
after a long silence: “I want happiness. 
I ask questions of life now: What does 
it tend to? What means this tremen- 
dous and ever-increasing aggregation of 
human existences born for desire and 
struggle? I have become a little morbid 
in the loneliness of the hurrying years, 
and I need a daily life which ‘will make 
me happy in the present, instead of leav- 
ing me time to analyze the characters of 
men and the worth of their destinies 
until my vision gets so keen that I grow 
into the wide circle of the world’s forces, 
and the chances of the individual unit, 
the single mortal lifé, seem as insignif- 
icant as those of a coral insect. Yes, a 
tardy fulfillment of conditions has at last 
offered me a glimpse of the woman I can 
love devotedly. I want her by my side: 
I want caresses and the pressure of help- 
less baby hands to teach me the sacred- 
ness and worth of private individual ex- 
istence. A man does not question the 
eternal fitness of things while he pats the 
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rosy upturned faces of his children, Mau- 
rice. I have somehow missed ambition, 
and my hopes are of the homely, every- 
day joys that make a fellowship for me 
with the humblest man alive. For you, 
there—” 

“Don't, for God’s sake!’’ muttered 
Maurice hoarsely, a spasm crossing his 
face. ‘We are all alike, we men: we 
all want our little snatch at personal 
happiness. Let us lose it, and what re- 
mains to us for evermore? Lucky for 
some of us if there is a butterfly we may 
take the pains to chase. Constituted as 
the world is, some one must live in the 
tumults of busy life—must believe that 
political power will repay him for his 
lonely position, with its inevitable ingrat- 
itude of friends, its unworthy calumnies, 
its incessant and perplexing fatigues ; but 
don’t for a moment believe that any man 
is satisfied to live on husks.” He had 


spoken hurriedly, as if in terrible earn- 
est, but no sooner were the words uttered 
than he laughed again. “There, Frank!” 
he cried, in a tone of banter, “ your sen- 
timent and your melancholy have so in- 


oculated me that I too am morbid. Let’s 
cheer up. Hist! there’s Jack down stairs 
again !” 

Luigi tapped at the door, and brought 
a message to his master that Mr. Clifford 
wanted to see him. 

“Show him up here,” said Maurice. 
“T suppose, Frank, he wants a cigar in 
your company.” 

Jack entered, looking as fresh as if it 
were noonday instead of midnight. “The 
house was so quiet I feared everybody 
was already in bed,” he remarked gay- 
ly, “and it seemed a pity, for the moon- 
light is divine. Had not Mrs. Knight 
been cruel enough to come out and carry 
her niece away, I suspect we should have 
sat on the steps for two hours yet.” 

Frank smiled, but what a smile! The 
tortured smile such smiles. 

“You indulge, Jack, in aérial perspec- 
tive,” observed Maurice. 

“Who would not, old fellow, after 
walking home with Miss Clairmont? It 
is delightful to lose one’s wits, even to 
tell lies, when one enjoys my present 
agreeable tumult of mind. Confess, 
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Maurice, that, engaged to the queen of 
women although you may be, you find 
that beautiful girl a trifle bewildering.” 

“IT am a hardened lawyer, and beauti- 
ful girls are not my métzer. As for Miss 
Clairmont, she is very pretty, very clever, 
very good, but her strong point is that 
she is—very charming. Now, Jack, what 
do you want at this time of night? I 
have two hours’ work before me yet to 
get this ready for the early mail. Sit 
down and smoke quietly if you will.” 

“Smoke? Good Heavens! do you 

suspect me of an inclination to smoke 
in Saintford after seeing Miss Clairmont? 
I never smoke except when I require 
some simple form of consolation ; which, 
thank Goodness! I don’t need at present. 
I came up here to ask a favor of your 
brother.—F rank, my boy ”—and he clap- 
ped his shoulder persuasively —“‘do a 
fellow a service, will you not? Lend 
me your guitar: I want to fill the night 
with music and all that sort of thing. 
In short, I want to serenade Miss Clair- 
mont.” 
' “The devil you do!” ejaculated Frank 
with a laugh that showed his handsome 
teeth. ‘Clifford, you are absolutely the 
most deliciously - impudent dog I ever 
came across. Certainly, take my guitar 
—take anything which you fancy may 
make you irresistible to Miss Clairmont. 
Say, shall I not drive you up there and 
hold the horses quiet in the road while 
you sing beneath her window ?” 

“But I am not sure which is her win- 
dow,” exclaimed Jack. ‘Can't you tell 
me? Once I serenaded a lady’s-maid 
by mistake, and it took me six months 
to get over the laugh against me.” 

Frank looked at his brother with a 
droll grimace. “Would you tell him, 
Maurice? Where do the duties of hos- 
pitality end and the rights of an unhap- 
py host begin ?—But I'll do my best for 
you, Jack. Wait a moment.” He went 
to his own room and presently returned 
with a guitar and a Spanish cloak. Jack 
grasped the former and ran his fingers 
across the strings, then threw the mantle 
over his shoulders. ‘You /cok the gal- 
lant, at all events,’’ resumed Frank in 
his easiest way. ‘‘ Now, then, when you 
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get to the house, go to the right, and on 
the south side are three windows open- 
ing on a light balcony, just above six 
blossoming oleanders. Those are Miss 
Clairmont’s rooms.” 

“Upon my word, Frank Layton, you're 
simply the best fellow I ever came across! 
I swear to you, you shall be my best man 
at the wedding when I win her.” 

“Let me confide to you, Jack, my pro- 
found conviction that at her wedding I 
shall be the des¢ man.” 

And all three men roared with laugh- 
ter, and laughed so loud and long that 
Mrs. Meredith in a cambric and lace 
peignoir, and with her blonde hair in 
curl-papers, peeped in at the door to 
inquire what the joke was. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Jack CLIFFORD had begun a flirtation 
with Felise because he never lost an op- 
portunity of perfecting himself in his fa- 
vorite science, but he was startled after a 
time at finding himself unusually in earn- 
ett. He had never considered himself a 
marrying man unless events should throw 
some great heiress in his way, for he was 
comparatively poor. Still, he had been 
born lucky, and possessed a comfortable 
conviction that his high individual value 
in the world necessitated a logical se- 
quence of agreeable issues which would 
ensure his always being sufficiently well 
off to live like the people with whom he 
was most familiar, and who enjoyed the 
correct thing both in establishment and 
position. Hence, in the event of his 
settling earlier in life than he had ever 
intended, he experienced no distrust of 
the future. 

The morning after his serenade he 
made his way to Mrs. Knight’s as soon 
as he had finished his breakfast, and 
by astonishing good-fortune found Miss 
Clairmont alone, as Mrs. Knight had 
driven over to Bridgeford to do some 
shopping. Felise was very busy over 
a bit of cambric, around which she was 
frilling laces. 

“What skillful little fingers you have!” 
said Jack, making this employment an 
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excuse for bending very close to her. 
“What are you making?” 

“A little cap for my aunt,” returned 
Felise. “She wears things like these 
in the morning. Tell me if it is pretty.” 
And she put it over her own golden hair. 

“Take it off! please take it off!’ he 
cried with a gesture of horror. ‘You 
look as if you were married, so many 
brides affect that sort of matronliness.” . 

“I do not wonder,” said Felise, run- 
ning over to the glass to admire herself, 
“for it is very becoming.” 

“Under certain circumstances,” re- 
marked Jack with peculiar force of mean- 
ing, ‘I might find that sort of thing rav- 
ishing upon your head. But my first in- 
stinct was one of profound anguish. It 
made my blood run cold: I felt as if you 
were Madame Somebody-else.” 

“Ah!” sighed Felise, “1 have positive- 
ly lost three minutes, and I am so busy 
to-day! I have so many little trifles to 
prepare before I start on our journey 
to-morrow. You go as far as New York 
with us?” 

“Yes, as far as New York—no farther. 
Indeed, I have no right to waste a day 
in doing so much, but I must have the 
pleasure of a little journey with—with 
your party. Then early next morning I 
set out for the White Mountains to escort 
my mother to the next shrine of her sum- 
mer pilgrimage. She has written, im- 
ploring me to come for her, every day 
for two weeks, for she has been perish- 
ing with the cold. But what is a freez- 
ing mother to me when I have a chance 
of seeing you?” 

“What a monster!” 

“T am what you make me,” retorted 
Jack. “Hitherto I have been the orna- 
ment of American youth. Other moth- 
ers have sighed, ‘Would that I too had 
suchason!’ Hereafter, I may be obliged 
to point a different moral and adorn a 
different tale. Still, now that you are 
going away, and since Frank Layton 


does not invite me to join his party, I 


will do penance and return to my filial 
duties. Think of it! Only forty-eight 
hours more of your society, and then a 
dismal blank! ‘What may I carry away 
of yours, Miss Clairmont ?” 
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“What do you wish?” asked Felise 
carelessly, balancing the trifle of a cap 
on her hand and critically surveying it 
with her head on one side. 

“Ah! I ask for your heart: nothing 
else would satisfy me.” 

‘t My heart?” and she raised her great 
pensive eyes to him. “But there was to 
be no question of hearts between us, you 
remember.” 

“But, by Heaven! there is, though!” 
he exclaimed, starting forward with a 
new look on his handsome face. 

“Not in the least,” said she, quite un- 
embarrassed. “You told me when you 
came that your only wish in life was to 
have a fresh flirtation every two weeks, 
and for such a man there can be no 
question of hearts. So please, Mr. Clif- 
ford, let us talk of something else.” 

He was looking at her with a flushed 
face. “I have a heart,” he returned in 
a low voice, “and at present it makes me 
suffer keenly. May I not talk about it?” 

“Most certainly not. Interesting al- 
though it may be to others, it can never 
be any concern of mine. You were to 


amuse me, you know, and hitherto you 


have amused me admirably. Go on 
talking nonsense for two days more: 
then, when next we meet—” 

“You will be engaged to Frank Lay- 
ton.” 

‘Now you are not amusing.” 

Jack tried to rally and speak, but he 
felt conscious of a sensation in the organ 
whose mention she had interdicted of 
positive bodily pain. “I think relations 
are so heartless !’" he resumed, however, 
presently. ‘Were I not obliged to con- 
duct my mother to Sharon, I should cer- 
tainly insist upon taking this journey with 
you.” 

Felise raised her eyebrows and puck- 
ered her lips firmly. 

“Don’t laugh,” he exclaimed with ve- 
hement feeling in his tone. “Had you 
the faintest idea of what these weeks 
have been to me, you would at least 
pity me, now that I discover they were 
to you nothing but a fragment of your 
summer pleasure.” 

He was silent for a few moments, then 
went on: “Have I ever spoken of my 
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friend Freilgrath? He was a charming 
fellow, a Dane, attached to the Danish 
embassy. One winter we saw each oth- 
er constantly, and decided that we must 
spend our summer together. He had 
not gone into society in Washington, as 
he was in deep mourning for his mother, 
to whom he was passionately attached ; 
hence, until we reached Saratoga in July, 
American social life was a sealed book 
for him. We arrived at our hotel at sev- 
en o'clock one evening, dressed, dined 
and went into the parlors, where I in- 
troduced him to my cousin, Kate King 
of New York, a girl of twenty-eight or 
more, who had been a wonderful belle 
for ten years, but was now on the point 
of marriage with Colonel Arbuthnot. 
Friedrich was also solemnly betrothed 
to a little flaxen-haired cousin at home: 
accordingly, without telling either of the 
engagement of the other, I considered 
them good company for each other. I 
heard the story of their acquaintance 
from both sides afterward, hence am in 
a position to tell you all about it. 

“Friedrich looked about him and saw 
a hundred beautiful girls talking, waltz- 
ing and promenading with gentlemen, 
and he remarked to Kate that American 
women evidently married very young. 

“* But these girls are not married,’ she 
returned: ‘there are not more than a 
dozen married ladies on the floor.’ Then 
he suggested that they were engaged, 
for they all had such easy, gracious man- 
ners: they were quite unlike his idea of 
jeunes filles. But Kate assured him they 
were not even engaged. 

“* But,’ he exclaimed, quite mystified— 
‘but they are so brilliant, so enticing, yet 
neither married nor betrothed! How 
dare they be at once so confiding and 
so beautiful? Kate laughed, and told 
him he was severe upon our American 
habit of flirting. 

“* What is that—to flirt ? he inquired ; 
and he assured her on his honor that he 
had no idea of the meaning of the word. 

“*To flirt,’ she explained, ‘is to play | 
at being in love, without any conse- 
quences interfering with the enjoyment.’ 

“Friedrich was enchanted. ‘What!’ 
he cried. ‘ You make sweet speeches, you 
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look tenderness unutterable, you waltz to- 
gether, you have long conversations the 
most spirituel ; yet it is all but an amuse- 
ment? Mon dieu! howravishing! The 
flowers of love without the thorns of pas- 
sion! the sparkle of the wine without the 
dregs! Ah, that I too might flirt!’ 

“* And why,’ demanded Kate, ‘ should 
you not flirt like everybody else ?” 

“*Who would flirt with me?’ he asked 
in a melancholy tone; but seeing indul- 
gence in her face, he added, ‘ Would you 
—so beautiful, so surrounded, so distin- 
guished—would you teach me the charm- 
ing science ?” 

“Kate frankly consented, taking it, 
she affirmed, for granted that I had in- 
formed him of her engagement. She 
was a little proud that she had at once 
attached him to her, for he was an ele- 
gant, accomplished fellow, with manners 
bearing that court stamp in which Eu- 
ropeans so excel us; and they really 
went in for a tremendous flirtation, and 
for more than three weeks were entirely 
devoted to each other. Freilgrath was 


a regular Teuton, climaxed by Danish 


genius—at once sentimental and passion- 
ate, learned and ingenuous. I fancy that 
Kate with all her experience had never 
before seen a man with either so much 
freshness or so much fire in him. 

“His holiday was over at last, and he 
was recalled to the embassy. When he 
tried to bid Kate good-bye his feelings 
overwhelmed him, and he confessed him- 
self madly in love with her. Kate en- 
deavored to control his passionate out- 
burst of words. ‘You know we were 
merely to play at making love?’ said she 
laughing. But the poor fellow had long 
since passed the stage when mimic pas- 
sion swayed him, and he poured forth a 
torrent of imperious entreaty that she 
would be his wife. 

“Kate was obliged to rally all her 
forces. ‘I insist that you shall say no 
more,’ said she, ‘for I have no right to 
listen to such a declaration from you. 
The terms of our compact were so clear 
' that I cannot feel myself to blame. We 
have had a few pleasant weeks together, 
of which I shall always think with plea- 
sure—perhaps also with some pain. But 
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if you wait until to-morrow I shall intro- 
duce you to Colonel Arbuthnot, who has 
just arrived from Europe, and whom I 
am to marry in six weeks,’ Poor Freil- 
grath!” and Jack sighed. 

“Yes, poor Freilgrath! What became 
of him ?” 

“He wrote home to be recalled, and 
as soén as his place was filled returned 
to Copenhagen. I saw him with his wife. 
last year: she is a dowdy little person, 
but of noble family and an heiress.” 

“Did he speak of Miss King ?” 

““Not by name, but he remarked to me 
that America seemed full of charming 
girls. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ they are, for me, 
trop spirituelles. Ihave thought,’ he went 
on profoundly, ‘how pleasant it must be 
to lead the life of English and American 
unmarried women. But, mon Dieu! how 
do the men who marry them afterward 
like it?” 

Felise flushed scarlet. “I fear,’’ she 
said with some state, “that you have 
been telling mea story with a moral.” 

“No, Miss Clairmont, for you are far, 
very far, from being an American girl. 
Still, for me, you are “rop spirituelle, and 
the sooner I go and freeze on the top of 
Mount Washington the safer it will be 
for me in my present state of feeling. 
Still, don’t altogether forget me.” 

“Of course I shall not forget you. Why 
may we not be good friends? It often 
occurs to me that men are ver, lavish to- 
ward women of feelings which give us no 
comfort, while it is hard for any of you to 
yield us frank friendliness and sympa- 
thy. I am capable myself of being an 
excellent friend.” 

“I mistrust my capacity for subsiding 
into a calm, wise friend,”’ returned Jack, 
biting his lip as he gazed into her face, 
a spasm contracting his heart. “Some 
women inspire very temperate feelings, 
but I doubt if you will ever have many 
safe friends: you will make many la- 
ments over the unprofitable devotion 
which men offer, for the moment any 
one of us sees you he becomes your 
lover.” 

“You must say nothing more in this 
strain,” returned Felise with freezing 
coldness, “or we shall not get on at all.’’ 
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“ Agreed, then,” said Jack, kneeling at 
her feet. “I vow to be your friend and 
nothing more—if I can help it. We are 
both young, and shall probably meet 
frequently in society. Let us swear an 
eternal friendship.” 

“With all my heart,” said Felise in 
her sweetest voice; and bending toward 
him she gave him her hand with a kind 
look, for she was startled at the sight of 
tears in his eyes. As quick as lightning 
he raised it to his lips and held it there 
fora long moment. And Felise suffer- 
ed it, for she really liked him, and felt 
grateful to him, and knew that she de- 
served blame. 
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When Clifford finally looked up ‘he 
caught sight of a white face staring in at 
the doorway. He was altogether heart- 
broken that Miss Clairmont had rejected 
his suit, yet was nevertheless sufficiently 
inclined for mischief to be pleased with 
the tangle of misunderstanding which 
he saw ahead. The face vanished from 
the doorway almost before he had really 
seen it, and he did not mention the mat- 
ter to Felise. 

‘Now, Miss Clairmont,”’ said he, rising, 
“T will try to be myself again. But what 
is the most melancholy song you can 
sing ?” ELLEN W. OLNEY. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





TARTAR LOVE-SONG. 


‘a days across the desert, 


Three nights with the stars o’erhead, 
From the tents of my father and kindred 
To the tents of my love we fled. 


Silent we rode the first day, 
Fearing and looking back 

For my father and his spearmen, 
Who would follow upon our track. 


Hoping, rode we the second, 
And spoke to each other in cheer, 

As we looked toward the far-off mountains, 
That the tents of my love were near. 


Nor fear nor hope the third day 
Our eyes or hearts could move; 

For our eyes were turned to each other's, 
And our hearts only beat to love. 


Three days across the desert, 

Three nights with the stars o’erhead, 
Fearing, hoping and loving, 

To the tents of my love we fled. 


WALLACE E. MATHER. 
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A GHOSTLY WARNING. 


I CALL it a ghostly warning because, 
though it came not in the night- 
watches, in far-away tones, from the thin 
lips of a filmy apparition, it did come to 
me in the name of a dear friend long since 
gone to the Unknown Land. 

In the spring of 1875, I visited New 
York, and, wishing to be entirely free for 
the business which necessitated my pres- 
ence there, instead of going to the house 
of arelative, engaged board in a conve- 
nient locality under the same roof with an 
acquaintance. Excepting this lady, one 
friend and a cousin, no one to whom I 
was known was, during the first week, 
aware that I was in the city. This cou- 
sin, a very favorite one, then chanced to 
be in America for a few weeks, having 
left his wife and family temporarily alone 
in their home at Paris. As G——’s even- 
ings hung rather heavily on his hands 
while away from his family, to which he 
was always devoted, he was good enough 
to enliven by his welcome presence many 
of mine, which otherwise would have 
been as dull as evenings in a boarding- 
house full of strangers must always be. 

One morning, perhaps the third or 
fourth after my arrival, came the warn- 
ing, delivered in a very straightforward, 
prosaic, unghostly way by the letter-car- 
rier. One always examines the outside 
of a:letter to see whom it is from, prob- 
ably for the same reason that leads one 
to listen to what other people say about 
one’s friends before hearing what these 
have to say for themselves. I looked at 
this letter curiously. It was post-marked 
in the city at five o’clock of the previous 
afternoon, yet it was directed in a hand 
I had never expected to see again save 
when I looked with tearful eyes: over a 
bundle of yellow old letters tied up care- 


fully in a corner of my desk at home. It_ 


was curious, I thought, that this rather 
peculiar chirography should be dupli- 
cated. Then I observed, with a start, 
that the middle name in the direction 
was not that which belongs to me, but 





one which I had adopted for two or three 
years of my childhood, preferring it to 
the family name which my parents gave 
me. I had outgrown this whim and re- 
turned to my baptismal name, but the 
friend referred to always took a sort of 
pleasure in reminding me of this and 
several other childish fancies which we 
had held in common. No one now liv- 
ing, so far as I was aware, so much as 
knew that I had ever signed the name 
I now saw before me. 

So my curiosity was well awake before 
I opened the envelope. Owing to a cir- 
cumstance which will be related further 
on, the letter is not now in my possession, 
but it ran very nearly, if not quite, as 
follows : 


“DEAREST E——-: It is sometimes per- 
mitted to us who have already stepped 
into the light to give words of comfort or 
of warning to those who still wander in 
darkness. My word to you now is one 
of warning. 

“One who is very dear to you is about 
to trust his life to the treacherous deep. 
If he does so he will be lost. Upon you 
rests the responsibility. Prevent him 
from recrossing the ocean if you value 
his life. 

“T am now, as of yore, ever lovingly 
yours, ANNIE M. H—. 

“ By the hand of A. B. Sears, Spiritual 


Medium.” 


I don’t think I am naturally supersti- 
tious, but it would be difficult to describe 
the effect of this letter upon my mind. 
It was not merely the nature of the com- 
munication, but its entire unexpectedness, 
that made it impressive. I read and re- 
read it carefully. The handwriting, if 
not precisely the same as that of my 
friend, certainly resembled it very strong- 
ly, and, though I had with me none of 
the actual writing to compare with it, I 


felt reasonably sure that my memory on - 


this point was trustworthy. After think- 
ing carefully over my list of acquaint- 
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ances, I felt certain that there was no 
one of them who would be willing to 
play a practical joke of such a nature, 
and I knew of no one in the city who 
had ever heard Annie’s name. Then, 
too, there was the middle name of child- 
ish fancy which I had never signed since 
the days when Annie was my sole cor- 
respondent. 

I put the letter in my bureau-drawer 
and turned the key upon it. Putting this 
in my pocket, I went out, as usual, for 
the day, resolved not to let the matter 
trouble me. The business of the busy 
day totally drove it out of my mind, until, 
as I entered the house at dusk, the mem- 
ory came back to me with a slight shock, 
such as an unwelcome memory frequent- 
ly produces. This was repeated and in- 
tensified when, upon entering my room, 
I found the letter lying on the top of the 
bureau. I tried the drawers: all were 
locked. I felt in my pocket: there was 
the key. I laughed at myself, and 
said, “‘I must have locked the stable- 
door, leaving the horse outside. I'll see 
that it’s in now, any way.” So I put the 
letter into the drawer, and, turning the 
key, placed it in my pocket before going 
down to dinner. 

Soon after dinner my cousin came in, 
and we passed the evening in the pleas- 
ant parlor of my only acquaintance in 
the house, whom I will call Mrs. Murray. 
During these hours I did not think of 
the letter, having determined that I 
would not think of it; but when I went 
into my room for the night, after turn- 
ing up the gas and stirring the fire, I 
went to the bureau to lay off my brace- 
lets. There, stuck in the frame of the 
looking-glass, was the letter. The draw- 
ers were all locked: not a thing in them 
had been disturbed. A brooch, a little 
money, a finger-ring, some laces, and 
many little things that might have tempt- 
ed a thief or a pilfering housemaid, were 
all just as I had left them in the same 
drawer where the letter had been. There 
could be no mistake about the matter 
this time. I had locked that letter in the 
drawer just before dinner, and had not 
since entered the room. Yet there the 


thing was staring me in the face, with the 
Vox. XVIII.—48 





old, well - remembered handwriting and 
the long-disused middle name, defying 
me to doubt the reality of its presence in 
a place where I had not put it. 

Holding it in my hand and sitting in a 
low chair by the fire, I thought over the 
subject of the letter. 

It has. never seemed to me to be un- 
reasonable to believe that if there is a 
life beyond the present, the spirits of 
those who have reached it before us 
may sometimes possess the inclination 
and the power to communicate with us. 
But I was not at all inclined to accept 
this communication as coming from the 
Spirit Land simply because it purported 
todo so. I had seen only one or two 
professed “mediums,” and these by ac- 
cident, but they had given me no desire 
to see more of their sort. It was a strong 
argument against the genuineness of this 
communication that it professed to come 
through the hands of a “medium.” Still, 

I would grant to myself, for the moment, 
that this letter undoubtedly was from my 
dear old friend. What, in that case, could 
—what ought I to do? Of course, the 
person referred to as in danger could 
only be my cousin G——, for, as far as 
I knew, no one else who was dear to me 
was then thinking of crossing the Atlan- 
tic or any other ocean. But it was non- 
sense to say that if he were lost the re- 
sponsibility of his loss would rest upon 
me. If any particular vessel had been 
mentioned in which it was said it would 
be dangerous to sail, or if any special 
week or month had been named, I would, 
to have satisfied my conscience, have 
faced my cousin’s certain ridicule, and 
used my best powers of persuasion to in- 
duce him to take passage on another ves- 
sel or at a different time. But there was 
no such mention. He did not even know 
by what steamer he should leave New 
York, as all depended upon his business 
arrangements. As it was, how could I © 
do or say anything to prevent his going / 
where both his domestic and his business © 
interests called him ?. | age 

Thinking about it as a real c 
cation from a present but unseen friend, 
I at last said aloud, as to one within h 
ing, “No, Annie, I can do nothing, an 




















I will burn this letter, so that it shall not 
trouble me any more.” 

A distinct whisper, apparently just by 
my ear, answered, “You'll be sorry if 
you do.” Startled, I looked all about 
the room — behind the sofa, under the 
bed, back of the window- curtains — 
though I knew as well before as I did 
afterward that there was no one in the 
room. The occupants of the rooms next 
to mine had been snoring for the last 
hour, and the halls had long been per- 
fectly quiet. 

Heedless of the whispered warning, I 
persisted in my purpose. The grate-fire 
was nearly out, but there were live coals 
enough to light the paper, and I watched 
it while it was consumed to ashes. 

The next morning I went out, as usu- 
al, spending the day in tedious details of 
business that would not arrange itself 
satisfactorily, and happily forgetting the 
burned letter until it was ‘recalled, as I 
entered the house late in the afternoon, 
by the sight of the mail-carrier’s latest 
budget waiting its several claimants on 
the shelf of the hat-rack. Three letters 
were for. me, and one of them was direct- 
ed in the strange-familiar hand, and mail- 
ed in the city that morning. In the even- 
ing my cousin was to take Mrs. Murray 
and me to the Academy of Design; so I 

put the letter, unopened, into my pocket, 

and resolutely forgot it until I had lock- 
ed myself into my room for the night. 
Then I opened it. The contents were 
the same as before, only that this time 
the ‘missive opened with a tender re- 
proach for my unbelief, and the address 
of the “medium” was placed below his 
name. 

Again I sat down and thought it all 
over, coming to the same conclusion as 
before. Even supposing, I reasoned, that 
this is a genuine communication from 
Annie, she is mistaken in imagining that 
' I can do anything to save G——’s life 
upon such vague information as this. 
If she knows as much of the future as. 
she here professes to do, she must know 
much more than has here been told; and 
if she could write what she has written, 
she can write more. If that “medium” 
thinks I’m going to him to make inquiries, 
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he’s mistaken. The communication ei- 
ther is or is not from Annie. If it is, she 
must remember that I have always de- 
tested hints and oracular utterances, and 
know that I shall wait till she gives me 
proof of hey power to foretell future 
events. If it is not from herself, the 
whole thing is a despicable trick, un- 
worthy of a thought. But who, I rea- 
soned again, could have either the in- 
formation necessary to enable him even 
so far to personate Annie, or the motive 
to induce him to do it? Certainly, no 
one that I knew. 

So I went to bed with the resolve that, 
as I could know nothing, I would think 
nothing more about it—a resolution easier 
to make than to adhere to. 

The next morning my first thought was 
how I should dispose of the communica- 
tion. Plainly, it was of no use to lock it 
up, and as little to burn it. I would carry 
it with me. If I lost it in crossing the 
lower part of Broadway, that would sure- 
ly be the last of this copy, and perhaps the 
discouraged writer would not try it again. 
So, crossing hurriedly in the neighbor- 
hood of the Herald office, I drew out 
my pocket-handkerchief, and with an 
emotion of relief felt that the uncanny 
little missive had fallen upon the mud- 
covered pavement amid thick - coming 
hoofs and wheels. But I had congratu- 
lated myself too quickly. A gentleman 
who crossed the street just after me saw 
it fall, and in the mistaken kindness of 
his heart followed half a block to restore 
the document. I'm afraid he thought 
my acknowledgments very ungracious, 


‘yet I tried my best to dissemble. Two 


more efforts to rid myself of the letter 
met with no better success. There was 
nothing for it but to fetch the mud-dis- 
colored epistle back with me, and that 
evening, as my cousin had other engage- 
ments and Mrs. Murray had gone out, I 
had nothing to hinder me from reflection 
on its contents. 

I would not allow myself to think that 
I believed in the genuineness of the com- 
munication, yet the more I thought about 
it the more unaccountable it became. Still, 
I was strongly fixed in the opinion that 
even if the communication were what it 
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purported to be, there was no step that 
I could or ought to take in regard to it. 
For a few moments I thought of hand- 
ing the letter to my cousin to read, and 
so shifting whatever responsibility there 
might be over to his broad shoulders. 
But that, I reflected, would be but a cow- 
ardly thing to do. Even if he should 
now laugh at the warning—as doubtless 
he would do—yet, if on his homeward 
voyage an accident should happen to the 
steamer on which he was, the memory 
of the despised warning would then be 
sure to awaken, as people always think 
of the things they should not; and per- 
haps, by disturbing the coolness of his 
judgment, and arousing the notion of 
fatality which slumbers in us all, the pro- 
phecy might help to its own fulfillment. 
That was a responsibility I would not 
take. 

The letter continued a dreadful plague 
tome. I burnt this second one, and the 
next day’s mail brought a third nearly- 
literal copy. This I tried to hide, but 
every evening, when I unlocked my door, 
the letter appeared in some new and con- 
spicuous place—now pinned to the head 
of my bedstead, then to a window-cur- 
tain; now on the pillow, now on the sofa, 
or again stuck in the frame of the look- 
ing-glass—once tied to the gas- fixture, 
and twice to the door-handle. I could 
not get rid of its ever-reproachful face, 
silently saying, ‘I warn, and you will not 
heed.” 

As far as I could without exciting sus- 
picion as to my motives in making the 
inquiries—for I dreaded the sort of no- 
toriety which would surely attach to one 
who was supposed to have received a 
supernatural communication—I satisfied 
myself that the landlady and servants 
had, and could have had, nothing to do 
with this letter and its mysterious migra- 
tions. It was ascertained that there had 
once been a duplicate key to my bureau, 
but not, as far as was known, to the hall- 
door. The other doors were bolted on 
both sides. 

Now, whether it was altogether owing 
to the effect on my imagination of this 
mysterious agility of an inanimate thing, 
or whether it was that the vexatious and 





troublesome nature of the business which 
detained me in town, and the physical and 
mental weariness it induced, combined 
with the undeniably poisonous cookery 
of the fashionable boarding-house, had 
together seriously affected my nervous 
system, I do not know, but certain it is 
that day and night I could not escape 
from the haunting refrain, “I have warn- 
ed, but you will not heed, and you will 
be responsible for a life. For Azs life—the 
life of the father of the beautiful children 
you are so fond of, the husband of the 
woman who is dear to you, the friend 
whom you love for his own sake. It is 
for Azs life that you will be responsible.” 

During the daytime my work smoth- 
ered this refrain, so that I only heard it 
as a disturbing echo; but when evening 
came with its relaxations I could not shut 
it out. At the theatre, the brilliant stage 
where Reignold played Henry V., or 
where Wallack personated the jaunty 
youth of fashion, seemed written over 
with the flaming words. When I dined 
with friends, and one said in a laughing 
way about some trifling thing, “ You will 
be responsible for that,” I felt as if I had 
received judicial condemnation. When 
my cousin stood on the rug in front of 
Mrs. Murray’s sitting-room fire, telling 
in eloquent words about Old-World won- 
ders which had burnt themselves into his 
artist heart, I heard them only as through 
a din of surging waters, in which I saw 
his noble head uselessly struggling, or 
I heard his voice as through the sobs of 
wife and children lamenting for husband 
and father. 

I had maturely reflected and decided 
upon my course, and I would not permit 
reason to be overridden by imagination 
so far as to let the latter influence my 
actions; yet many a night I woke to find 
myself bitterly weeping and praying the 
pardon of G——’s wife that I had not at 
least tried the effect of giving him the 
warning. 

I was glad when my business was 
at length despatched and I could leave 
the city; but it was not until several 
weeks after this that my cousin start- 
ed for France. The twelve days that 


- elapsed between the sailing of his steam- 








/ 


er and that on which its safe arrival was 
reported in the New York papers were 
very long. And when it was all over, 
how angry I was at myself that I should 
have paid any heed to such a vague, and, 
as it now seemed, transparently spurious 
sort of warning ! 

My next thought was to send to a 
friend the letter of which I still held the 
third copy (its power of self-movement 
forsook it when I left New York), with 
the request that he would ascertain for 
me if there were any such person as 
A. B. Sears professing to be a “ Spiritual 
medium.” After some weeks the an- 
swer was returned: “Yes, A. B. Sears 
is the xom-de-guerre of Abiathar Par- 
sons, who, under his proper name, boards 
in the same house where you boarded last 
spring.” * 

Abiathar Parsons! Then I remem- 
bered. In the days when Annie H—— 
and I, as recently-separated schoolmates, 
were carrying on an active correspond- 
ence by mail, this Parsons was.a clerk 
in the employ of the storekeeper who 
acted as postmaster in our native village. 
Upon inquiry, which I caused to be made 
of the housekeeper at my late lodgings, 
I found that during my stay in New York 
he had occupied the room next to Mrs. 
Murray’s parlor, and on the same floor 
with my room, and that his place at table 
had been nearly opposite my own. Par- 
sons had not borne the best of reputa- 
tions during his clerkship with the post- 
master, and after a stay of a year or so 
had -drifted away, carrying his laziness 
and cunning to a more appreciative mar- 
ket. In the well-covered, florid - faced 
man with black-dyed hair I had failed 
to recognize the lank, sallow, red-haired 
youth whom I had only seen‘and hardly 
noticed behind the counter. Evidently, 
his memory had been better than mine, 
and from the position of his room in re- 
lation to Mrs. Murray’s parlor he might 
easily have overheard the conversations 


between my cousin and myself relative | 


to the former’s return to Europe. How 
Mr. Parsons obtained access to my room 
* The facts in this paper are strictly true, but for 


obvious reasons both the real and assumed names of 
the person here mentioned have been changed. 
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and bureau-drawers I do not certainly 
know, but as it seems that he had once 
occupied the apartment for some weeks, 
it may not be doing him injustice to sug- 
gest that he then supplied himself with 
duplicate keys, thinking that they might 
prove useful in some possible contin- 
gencies. 

Possessing, as he. did, a remarkable 
facility in imitating handwritings—a 
facility which had more than once turn- 
ed the eyes of suspicion upon the post- 
master’s clerk—and remembering that 
of Annie H——, which must often have 
passed through his hands, while knowing 
that she had long since passed away, his 
cunning presented to Abiathar Parsons 
—alias A. B. Sears—the idea that as he 
knew me, and probably remembered 
many little things connected with my 
family and early life which he could use 
to advantage in trading upon my cre- 
dulity (while he remained unrecognized 
by me), here was an excellent opportu- 
nity to get a little money and extend his 
reputation as one whose predictions of 
the future must be relied upon, seeing 
that he knew so much of the past. 

If, by any chance, the steamer on 
which my cousin sailed had met with 
disaster, and he had failed to reach his 
home, I should probably have made no 
investigation, but have simply accepted 
the communication as having been a 
genuine but sinfully-unheeded warning 
from the Spirit Land, and all the rest of 
my life have been weighed down with a 
burden of remorse as heavy as any ever 
borne by an actual murderer. 

The trick of Mr. Parsons-Sears was a 
very simple one, now it has been told, 
and IJ have not found it an easy task to 
excuse myself to myself for the import- 
ance I attached to the supposed warning, 
and for the real suffering so uselessly en- 
dured on account of it. But since that 
time I have felt much more charity than 
before for those unfortunate people who 
in hours of doubt, anxiety and grief have 
resorted for knowledge or consolation to 


sources which in their calmer moments | 


they would have seen offered but spuri- 
ous draughts of either. 
ETHEL C. GALE. 
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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. DENIS. 


VERYBODY knows the story of the 

terrible profanation of the tombs 
in St. Denis, the Westminster Abbey of 
France, where the sepulchres were bro- 
ken open, the coffins shattered to pieces 
and burned, and the corpses of kings 
and princes and royal ladies flung into 
a ditch and covered with quicklime. In 
three days fifty-one tombs were destroy- 
ed, the riches of the treasure-chamber 
disappeared, the roof of the church itself 
was demolished for the sake of its lead- 
en sheathing, and the venerable edifice 
stood open to the storms of heaven that 
seemed destined to sweep from the face 
of earth the last vestige of the antique 
resting-place of the kings of France. 
To-day, restored, cleaned and with its 
tombs repaired and rearranged, the ab- 
bey forms one of the most interesting 
points in the neighborhood of Paris to 
which the tourist’s wandering steps can 
be directed. Engirt by its smug little 
country - town, it looks, particularly on 
market-days, like some grand old sove- 
reign surrounded by a clamorous and 
ragged mob—such a spectacle as Louis 
XVI. might have presented during the 
Revolution if that essentially common- 
place gentleman had been in the least 
a kingly king. 

The first impression of the interior of 
St. Denis is one of disappointed surprise 
at its look of extreme newness. Resto- 
ration, that bane of the antique edifices 
of modern France, has swept its effacing 
fingers—far more potential than those of 
decay—over every line where once an- 
tiquity lingered. Fresh and white and 
with a spick-and-span look suggestive of 
paint and mortar and masons’ scaffold- 
ing, with every monument polished till it 
shines again, with every fracture in the 
old statues pieced out and mended, its 
whole appearance is highly suggestive 
of the sculpture courts in the Crystal 
Palace atSydenham. Then one is taken 
charge of by a highly-facetious and agree- 





able guide, who trots the whole party un- 
der his charge through all the wonders 
and curiosities as fast as possible, and ac- 
cepts his fee afterward with a mild com- 
placency, as though, having “done’”’ the 
place as thoroughly as possible in the 
briefest possible space of time, he was 
entitled to much praise for putting you 
through so quickly. No time is there 
here for lingering in rapt meditation be- 
side the sepulchres that once held the 
mortal remains of Valois or Bourbon 
kings. 

The church of St. Denis, such as we 
now behold it, dates from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Abbot Suger 
built the great doorway, the towers and 
certain parts of the lower portion of the 
edifice in the year 1140: the nave and 
transept date from the days of St. Louis. 
One of the towers was struck by light- 
ning in 1837. It was rebuilt in 1838, but 
the stone used in its reconstruction caused 
the new erection to prove too heavy for 
the ancient foundations, which gave way 
eight years later. The ruins of the tow- 
er were removed, and it has not since 
been rebuilt. The exterior of the church, 
with its solitary square tower, its rich 
carvings—which recall those of the front 
of Notre Dame—and its general aspect 
of imposing and venerable splendor, is 
perhaps the most satisfactory part of the 
edifice to a modern visitor. Push open 
the doorway, and you find yourself in 
a smooth, sleek, white, clean- looking 
church—beautiful in style and propor- 
tions, it is true, but still exasperatingly 
modern in its aspect. In fact, the ancient 
edifices of France are becoming, by dint 
of alterations and restorations, very much 
like the boy’s jackknife, when he had got 
a new blade for it and a new handle, and 
yet it was the same old knife. 

The abbey of St. Denis must have been 
worth visiting in the days of Abbot Su- 
ger. Incredible magnificence was dis- 
played in the new edifice, which was 
erected to replace the church built on the 
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same site by that King Dagobert whose 
name, by reason of an accidental de- 
rangement of his toilet immortalized in 
a popular song, has since become so 
familiar to the people of France. The 
stones for the new building were taken 
from a quarry near Pontoise, and the 
nobles who dwelt in the vicinity joined 
with the workmen in the task of drag- 
ging the blocks of stone to the site of the 
church. The first stone of the new edi- 
fice was laid by the young. king, Louis 
VII., assisted by his queen, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, that flirtatious royal lady 
whose subsequent passion for handsome 
Henry Plantagenet, afterward Henry II. 
of England, leading to her divorce and 
marriage to her English lover, caused so 
much scandal in royal circles in those 
days. The king and queen, and the 
prelates and nobles who were present 
as well, flung rich offerings of jewels 
into the foundations. Suger himself, 
prime minister of France though he was, 
gave his personal superintendence to the 
work : he selected not only the stone, but 
the wood which was to be used in the 
edifice, he directed the artisans, and gave 
counsel to those to whom the ornamental 
parts of the work had been entrusted. 
Inflamed by pious zeal, and spurred by 
the presence and exhortations of the ab- 
bot, the workmen toiled so diligently that 
the church was completed in three years 
—a celerity unparalleled in the annals 
of the vast constructions of the Middle 
Ages. The new edifice was consecrated 
in 1144. Its ornamentation was of the 
richest and most elaborate character. 
The stone-work of the interior was lite- 
rally covered with a profusion of decora- 
tive carving. Every window was ablaze 
with painted glass. The exterior doors 
were in gilded bronze, whereon was rep- 
resented in high relief the Passion, the 
Resurrection and the Ascension of our 
Saviour. One panel represented Abbot 
Suger at the feet of our Lord, with the 
following inscription in Latin: “Just 
Judge, receive Thy Suger’s vows, and 
accord to him the favor of being num 
bered among Thy sheep.” 
The high altar was a marvel of gor- 
geous splendor. The sides were set with 





tablets of gold, inlaid with pearls and pre- 
cious stones. The candlesticks were of 
solid gold, weighing twenty marks each. 
At each side of the altar rose a porphyry 
column, on one of which was placed a 
statue of St. Paul, on the other one of St. 
Peter, both the size of life and in solid gold. 
To complete the magnificence of this dis- 
play, Suger caused a gold crucifix to be 
constructed, which took five of the most 
skillful goldsmiths of the day two years 
to make: eighty marks of gold were em- 
ployed for the head of the Christ alone. 
The nail-heads set in the hands and feet 
were splendid rubies, and the wound in 
the side was represented by an oblong 
ruby of prodigious size. The body of 
St. Denis, originally deposited in the 
crypt, was placed in one of the side- 
chapels. The tomb destined to contain 
these venerated remains was of black 
marble lined with plates of gold, and 
covered with panels of gilded bronze 
artistically worked. On one of the sides 
was placed a tablet of gold weighing 
forty-two marks, and enriched with a 
great number of rubies, topazes, sap- 
phires and emeralds, the king and his 
knights and nobles having sent their 
rings set with precious stones as an of- 
fering at the shrine of the saint. The 
splendor of the new church called forth 
the denunciations of the austere Saint 
Bernard, who found matter for blame 
even in the glare and color of the paint- 
ed windows. To-day, some fragments 
of glass alone recall the magnificence 
that so excited the ire of the saint. All 
the rest has disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of the stained glass in the windows 
behind the high altar. These gorgeous 
panes, glowing with the matchless hues of 
sapphire, ruby and emerald which mod- 
ern art so wholly fails to rival, still speak 
eloquently of the past glories of Abbot 
Suger’s church. And even these are in 
all probability of the thirteenth, not of 
the twelfth century, as is usually stated. 

The edifice as it at present exists, not- 
withstanding its oppressive air of new- 
ness, is extremely beautiful and imposing 
by. reason of the grace of its proportions 
and its noble Gothic architecture. It is, 
in fact, one of the few really fine churches 
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that are to be found in Paris or its envi- 
rons. The -lack of reverence, either for 
antiquity or for historic association, which 
has resulted in the conversion of the 
grand, tradition- haunted halls of the 
Louvre into a gayly-frescoed picture- 
gallery—that has changed St. Germain 
into a clean cold museum, all ablaze 
with brand-new frescoes—that has cov- 
ered the walls of St. Germain-des-Prés, 
the oldest of Parisian churches, with 
sleek simpering angels or martyrs—that 
has not even spared the surroundings of 
the tomb of Richelieu in the chapel of 
the Sorbonne,—has left but little in the 
way of church architecture or of decora- 
tion to interest the visitor to Paris. The 
royal tombs that still decorate St. Denis 
form, of course, its chief claim to atten- 
tion. How they escaped destruction dur- 
ing the great Revolution, decorated as 
they are with the effigies of princes, 
queens, princesses and kings, must ever 
be a matter of astonishment. The old- 
est tomb in the church is that of Clovis, 
transported thither after its discovery in 
1807 during the rebuilding of the church 
of Ste. Genevieve (formerly St. Peter and 
St. Paul), which was founded by that 
king. Its date is 511. The most curi- 
ous of the ancient tombs is that of Fré- 
dégonde, originally erected in St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés: it is covered with a sin- 
gular sort of mosaic composed of frag- 
ments of divers colored marble and of 
slender rods of copper. The effigy of 
the queen is supposed to have been orig- 
inally painted, but every trace of color 
has departed, leaving behind only a sort 
of pale shadow of that fair and wicked 
woman. The high-pointed Gothic tomb 
of Dagobert, covered with sculptures rep- 
resenting the soul of the king in pur- 
gatory, dates from the twelfth century 
only: it now rises, perfectly restored, at 
the right-hand side of the high altar. 
Most of the tombs, however, are placed 
in the side-chapels and the choir, be- 
ing arranged as nearly as possible in the 
same manner as before their desecration 
by the Revolutionary mob. 

Over three hundred personages of roy- 
al race have been interred at St. Denis, 
including forty-six kings and twenty-three 





queens. Twelve personages only of in- 
ferior birth have been admitted to this 
august congregation, of whom Turenne 
and Duguesclin are the most renowned. 
The church at present contains one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven monuments, but 
only fifty-two were originally erected 
there. The others have been removed 
thither from the other burial -places of 
French royalty at different epochs, com- 
mencing with the reign of Saint Louis. 
Yet there are many breaks in the long 
line of the French kings. The mauso- 
leums of Philip Augustus and of Louis 
VIII., which are described as being of 
great richness and of admirable work- 
manship, were destroyed by the English 
during the reign of Charles VI. The 
gorgeous sepulchre of Charles VIII., 
which was in gilt bronze, was broken 
up and melted during the great Revo- 
lution. Louis XI. was interred at Notre 
Dame de Cléry. The remains of Louis 
Philippe were transferred a few months 
ago from their resting-place on English 
soil to the mausoleum of the Orleans 
family at Dreux. And of the Napoleon- 
ic race not a single individual has found 
a sepulchre in this ancient burial-place 
of kings. Jerome rests at Les Invalides 
beside his imperial brother, and the duke 
of Reichstadt bears the resemblance of 
an Austrian archduke even in his grave 
in the church of the Capuchins at Vien- 
na. Strange mutability of human for- 
tunes! Here under the high altar ex- 
tends the spacious vault prepared by 
Napoleon III. as a place of interment 
for himself and his family, which was 
finished but a few months before the dis- 
asters of the war of 1870. The entrance 
to the empty vault has been built up, 
and the tombs of Pepin le Bref and of 


his wife Berthe have been placed above. 


It. 

It would require a volume to give even 
a brief description of the monuments. 
that meet the eye on every side. The 
most splendid, and also one of the most 
interesting, is the tomb of Francis I., 
and of his first queen, Claude of France 
—a rich canopied structure, adorned with 
bas-reliefs and statuettes, and represent- 
ing the king and queen reclining within 
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on a couch, and also kneeling on the 
summit of the canopy, surrounded by 
the three of their children that grew to 
maturity and preceded them to the tomb 
—namely, the dauphin, the duke of Or- 
leans and the Princess Charlotte. The 
tomb of the preceding king, Louis XII., 
is in the same style, but the monarch 
and his first wife, Anne of Brittany, are 
represented in the interior as naked 
corpses—a revolting spectacle, contrast- 
ing strangely with their kneeling effigies 
in royal robes on the summit of the 
canopy. The marble images of Henry 
II. and Catherine de Medicis also re- 
cline side by side: the statue of the king 
has the head hanging back over the pil- 
low in a very peculiar fashion, as though 
the neck were broken. A graceful flori- 
ated column, erected to the memory of 
Francis II., the first husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots, has been removed hith- 
er from the church of thé Celestins; The 
tomb of Charles VI. and of his wicked 
queen, Isabeau de Bavieére, is interesting 
from the ceremony observed at the fune- 
ral of that unfortunate king, when for 
the first and last time a foreign con- 
queror was proclaimed as sovereign of 


France, and the herald, according to. 


ancient usage, breaking his baton beside 
the grave, made the ancient walls re- 
sound with the cry, “Long live Henry 
of Lancaster, king of England and of 
France!” The tomb of the handsome 
and ill-fated lover of Queen Isabeau, 
Louis of Orleans, and of his fair wife, 
Valentine of Milan, is one of the first 
that strikes the eye of the visitor on en- 
tering the choir. 

The crypt beneath the church is full 
of objects of interest and of historic 
association. It is now all in disorder. 
Fragments of antique carvings and stat- 
uary are mingled with colored plaster 
images and modern statues in stone. 
Side by side with the monumental tab- 
lets of Henry IV., Louis XIII. and Louis 
XIV. stand the colossal statues executed 
to form part of a monument to the as- 
sassinated Duke de Berri, which was to 


have been placed in the centre of the. 


Place Louvois, in the Rue de Richelieu, 
the site of the. opera-house wherein he 





met with his death. Here, too, we find 
the kneeling statue of Marie Antoinette, 
originally intended for the Chapelle Ex- 
piatoire, but rejected on account of the 
indelicate cut of the queen’s corsage, 
which displays her bust in a fashion far 
more esthetic than modest. It is now 
placed with one of Louis XVI. in front 
of the grating that permits one to peer 
into the desecrated vault of the Bour- 
bons. This vault, vast in size and ex- 
tending under the choir of the church, 
was hastily prepared to receive the re- 
mains of Henry IV. There, on iron 
trestle-work, the coffins of all the princes 
and princesses of his race, down to Louis 
XV., had been placed. When the Rev- 
olutionary mob tore these coffins from 
their resting-place, the body of Henri 
Quatre was found in perfect preserva- 
tion, and a sudden hush fell upon the 
howling crowd when the well-known 
features and gray curly beard were ex- 
posed to view. Fifty-four members of 
the Bourbon family had been interred in 
that vault, and so closely were the cof- 
fins packed that after the death of Louis 
XV. there was talk of constructing a new 
vault for the royal family. But the next 


kingly interment took place in the ob- ° 


scure cemetery of La Madeleine, where 
the Chapelle Expiatoire now stands, and 
fruit trees were planted above the grave 
of the successors of Louis XV. and of 
Marie Antoinette to save them from des- 
ecration. We peer through the narrow 
iron grating that alone gives access to 
the vault, and by the flickering light of 
a single lamp we scan the long rows of 
iron trestle-work, dotted here and there 
with a solitary coffin, from which the rot- 
ting velvet hangs in melancholy tatters. 
Twelve personages only are now interred 
there, including Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, Louis XVIII., the princesses 
Adelaide and Victoire, daughters of Louis 
XV. (the “ Loque” and “Graille”’ of their 
royal father, ‘‘Chiffe,” the princess So- 
phie, having died earlier), and also Louis 


‘VIIL., the royal corner-stone layer of the 


church, his body having been transferred 
hither from Melun. In the vault of Tu- 
renné have been deposited the royal re- 
mains exhumed from the ditch where 
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. they were flung by the mob of the Rev- 


olution: it contains the ashes of twenty- 
five kings, seventeen queens, and sev- 
enty-one princes and princesses of royal 
blood. Two tablets of black marble, on 
which are inscribed their names, have 
been placed against the wall of the 
vault. L. H. H. 


ENGLISH BOOK-BUYERS AND THEIR 
HAUNTS. 

EARLY summer is the season for book- 
sales: literary and antiquarian journals 
are full of advertisements of libraries to 
be sold at auction or of single editions 
of rare old works to be had at private 
sale. A has a copy of Jesse’s London 
to dispose of, and B is willing to part 
with a well-preserved Geséa Romanor- 
um, Odd spelling, mysterious Latin titles, 
archaic English and French names, fig- 
ure in these paragraphs, and lead you to 
suppose that some choice feast is pres- 
ently to be laid before the many lovers 
of books who at this season congregate 
in Wellington street or Chancery Lane. 
“The air,” says a London contemporary, 
“is thick with the dust of black-letter 
tomes just disinterred from the cup- 
boards of country libraries, redolent of 
calf, morocco, vellum and the indescri- 
bable scent of paper and printing- ink 
three hundred years old.” The buyers 
are of many various kinds, but all wear 
an air of sedate respectability. There is 
the bookworm pure and simple, whoreads 
little, but buys indiscriminately—a selfish 
man, who buys rather to prevent C from 
getting the one existing copy of a rare 
manuscript than to possess it himself: 
his love of books is rather a mania than 
an affection. He knows the printing 
signs, the dates of certain editions, the 
number of copies extant, and the own- 
ers of these: he is a walking catalogue, 
a book of reference, but he has very 
likely never read a chapter of his price- 
less Lyons edition of Rade/ais, or twenty 
lines of his Nerli Homer. There are 
regular dealers whose interest in the 
books is chiefly professional, and who 
buy a good deal on commission for rich 
and lazy bibliophilists, or, if they buy 
on their own account, have an eye to 





some generous enthusiast who will glad- 
ly give them double the original price 
without asking questions. But there are 
other dealers whose hearts are in their 
work, and who have as much pride in 
their temporary and transferable libraries 
as luckier and richer men in their perma- 
nent ones. They keep a loving account 
of all the rare books that find a home 
on. their shelves, and a counter-list of the 
favored customers to whom alone they 
will mention these treasures, for they are 
solicitous that the books should fall into 
no careless or unappreciative hands. They 
note in the case of each book the dates of 
its purchase and sale and the address of 
the new owner: they keep a sharp lookout 
in case their customer's library should 
be sold or dispersed, and do not fail to 
bring the cherished volume home again, 
once more to part with it, it may be, but 
never unless to a real reverencer as well 
as lover of books. Then there are pa- 
tient, plodding, methodical and untiring 
collectors who know exactly what they 
want, and never stop till they get it, and 
above all are never diverted from their 
object by the most tempting rarities out- 
side the orbit of their special interest. 
Such men buy up everything relating to 
one particular event in history, or every 
work of one particular author, or every 
individual production, on no matter what 
subject, of one particular century. Some 
are working up ahistory or biography, and 
appropriate every volume relating to it, 
thus insensibly forming a most useful li- 
brary to future plodders in the same field, 
providing the library can be kept togeth- 
er. The literature of every country finds 
its devotees—civilized and barbaric, near 
and distant, ‘ancient and modern. Trav- 
els in remote times are much in demand, 
and often the books that appear most 
puerile or least instructive. Collectors 
there are of heathenish drinking-songs, 
themselves the most sober and heavily 
respectable of men, while others of rig- 
idly “orthodox”’ views exult in the pos- 
session of recondite works on popular 
superstitions, miracles, magic and mis- 
cellaneous portents. Then there is the 
least interesting of the herd of buyers, 
the man who, a mere hunter of books, 
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looks for a few volumes that will give his 
library a fon. He has got beyond the 
vulgar wish to have a showy library, all 
binding and very little pith, but his pres- 
ent idea is equally a fallacy. Still, he 
may provide a book with a temporary 
home, and rescue it for some future 
scholar: each man has some use on earth, 
even the superficial book-collector. But 
very likely; if you visit him, you will find 
a library indeed—z. ¢., walls covered to 
the ceiling with books—but in the mid- 
dle of the room a billiard-table, and in 
the corner a rack. for the cues, with a 
marking-board hung over the face of 
the books. He is wise in his generation, 
for the room may as well be put to some 
use, which it would scarcely have been had 
it been simply a library. Above all, there 
is the bibliophilist Zar excellence, the 
clergyman, generally from the country, 
and from every degree of the hierarchy, 
a rustic vicarage and an episcopal palace 
included. The clergy are the most de- 
termined book-buyers: one of their chief 
passions is for county histories. Divin- 
ity books are of course their professional 
pabulum, but the choice works which 
show their individual tastes are often an- 
cient books of heraldry and genealogy, 
original editions of the classics, medize- 
val manuscripts, a Coverdale version of 
the New Testament (Antwerp), or a fine 
old Oficta et Psalteria. They generally 
keep up with the current of modern re- 
ligious literature, and on the whole even 
with that of most solid branches of know- 
ledge; so that they often surpass the lai- 
ty in-mere secular learning. They are 
perhaps a trifle less given to special ma- 
nias—z. ¢., in literature and book-collect- 
ing—for in the other kinds of. collecting 
their treasures of china, tiles, tapestry, 
wood - carvings, antique furniture, pic- 
tures, autographs and “specimens,” geo- 
logical, botanical or zoological, match 
those of the most inveterate lay col- 
lector. 


The varieties of bookworm are endless, |. 


but they lrave one characteristic in com- 
mon: they are quiet. The usual noise 


and bustle of the sale-room are absent, 


and a spell seems to come down from 
the silent books upon their lovers and 
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coveters. But the enthusiast knows oth- 
er haunts besides the recognized centres, 
All London is an open field to him: he 
knows mysterious byways and forgotten 
courts where he once picked up a Boc- 
caccio of 1527 bound in Venetian vellum, 
with pointed a’s. He has private hunt- 
ing-grounds among the obscure shops 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at London 
Wall and among the Jews at Hounds- 
ditch. He is full of the fire of discov- 
ery—always dreaming of some unique 
specimen which has escaped the Bodle- 
ian, the British Museum, the Vatican or 
other royal and collegiate libraries. He 
is full, too, of technical knowledge about 
Estienne’s types, the qualities of paper, 
the size of margins, the trifling errors by 
which early Elzevir editions can be class- 
ified and tested as more or less authen- 
tic: he spends his yearly holiday, if he 
is a Londoner, at Winchester, Bath or 
Edinburgh—places supposed to contain 
untold treasures—or at Paris, where in 
the old streets round the Odéon his fel- 
low-bibliophilists congregate at all times 
of the year, or at Venice, Rome, Am- 
sterdam. He knows how to thread the 
alleys of these cities of the dead, these 
tombs of antiquities, as well as his native 
Fleet and Lombard streets, and if he is 
a countryman or a fellow of an Oxford 
or Cambridge college, he spends a few 
weeks of every year in London, and 
what spare time he has of the Con- 
tinent. Though quiet in his tastes and 
decorous in his manner, he is yet capa- 
ble of fiercely quarreling with a brother 
bookworm over the margins of the 1676 
Virgil, or of as fiercely denouncing the 
intercalators of a forged page in an old 
edition of Montaigne. The rivalries, the 
disappointments, the envies of book- 
collecting reduce this pursuit to the level 
of less ennobling“ones, and restore the 
balance of fortune; for would it not be 
unjust if this one were alone free from 
the disgusts and the “humanities” of all 
others? Even this intellectual business 
has its meannesses and its littlenesses, 
more or less characteristic of the indi- 
vidual who pursues it, but in a certain 
degree inherent in the most perfect and 
sublimated human nature. B. M. 
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CAN WE MODIFY OR CONTROL THE 
WEATHER? 

THE old fatalistic notions that prevail 
everywhere in the infancy of civilizations 
gradually give place to the conviction of 
human responsibility as the mind in its 
development advances from simplicity to 
complexity. The savage, through his ig- 
norance of natural laws, is everywhere at 
the mercy of the elements. Nature seems 
inimical to his peace and happiness. He 
is scorched by the summer's heat and 
chilled by the winter’s cold: he suffers 
from hunger, wild beasts devour him, the 
simplest maladies are beyond his control, 
and a few miles of water impose an im- 
passable barrier to his migrations. The 
history of the development of man from 
the savage to the civilized state is the 
history of the development of new func- 
tions or powers, and the sense of person- 
al responsibility increases in a direct ratio 
therewith. Formerly, man felt little or 
no self-reproach when the young and 
vigorous were stricken down by disease, 
when death invariably followed a sever- 
ed artery, when pestilences raged, when 
famines decimated communities: even 
great conflagrations and bloody wars 
were considered the work of angry or 
capricious deities, against whom man 
might not prevail except in rare in- 
stances through long supplications to 
excite their pity or through sacrifices to 
appease their wrath. The tendency of 
the cultivated intelligence is ever more 
and more to find the causes of wars, 
famines, pestilences, poverty, crime, in- 
temperance and all evils rather in our 
own ignorance of natural laws than in 
the anger or caprice of divinities. Lord 
Palmerston is said to have replied to the 
commission from Glasgow who prayed 
for the appointment of a day of fasting 
and prayer to avert the spread of chol- 
era: “Gentleman, the whitewash brush 
has been found more effective.” 

Is it possible that man, whose genius 
has filled the world with comforts and 
luxuries through labor-saving machinery, 
tamed the strongest animals and made 
them do his bidding, chained the giant 
Steam and compelled it to carry his rail- 
way trains and ships over all the earth, 





and even made the lightning his obedi- 
ent messenger,—is it possible that he 
must for ever continue to see his fair 
fields, his promise-laden harvests, blight- 
ed by droughts and floods, by armies 
of devouring insects and by untimely 
frosts? It must be that he is destined 
to grapple and conquer this problem as 
he has grappled and conquered others ; 
and in the establishment of ‘weather bu- 
reaus in this and other countries a grand 
step has been made toward the condi- 
tions for the solution. We shall by and 
by possess an uninterrupted line of tele- 
graphic communication around the globe, 
and then the philosophy of the tides and 
the rise and progress of storms can be 
studied as never before. 

We know how persistent is the belief 
among the people that the weather may 
be foretold. Steinmetz in his admirable 
work, Sunshine and Showers, says that 
“to doubt that a science of the weather is 
possible is to doubt that atmospheric dis- 
turbances are governed by fixed laws ;” 
and he has so far mastered this science 
that he advocates the use of the hygrom- 
eter, if for no other motive, to avoid 
the wear and tear of umbrellas by car- 
rying them when not needed. He relies 
upon. this instrument, in connection with 
the evaporation- gauge, for his predic- 
tions; and he says that since using them 
he has never been caught in a shower 
without an umbrella, nor been incon- 
venienced by carrying one when not 
needed. This is important, for, aside 
from its inconvenience, an umbrella 
costs more than the ordinary hygrom- 
eter, which consists only of two com- 
mon thermometers hung side by side, 
one having its bulb encased in a piece 
of thin muslin which ends in a cup of 
water. When the air is dry the evapo- 
ration from the muslin will be rapid. 
This will cool the mercury and condense 
it. When the atmosphere is absolutely 
saturated with moisture — which case 
sometimes occurs—the two thermometers 
will mark the same degree of temperature. 
When the air is very dry the difference 
will be considerable; and at any time 
the difference, doubled and subtracted 
from the lower degree, will approximate- 








ly show the dew-point. When this differ- - 


ence is beyond five degrees there is very 
little probability of rain, however cloudy 
the sky may be; but when the difference 
is less, and especially if there should be 
but the slightest fall of the mercury in 
the dry-bulb thermometer, heavy show- 
ers are imminent. Often in dry weather 
our rain-bearing clouds remain for hours 
just on the point of condensation. A 
slight fall of temperature is needed to 
effect this. In Russia, during the cold of 
winter, if a window in a crowded ball- 
room. be suddenly opened, the com- 
pany are surprised by a fall of snow 
in the room, covering them with flakes 
just as though they were out of doors. 
The cause is the sudden condensation 
and freezing of the vapor in the room 
by the influx of cold air. In summer 
the sun’s rays and the heat radiated from 
the arid earth tend to expand the vapor 
in the atmosphere and prevent its con- 
densation and fall in the form of rain, 
until some cause intervenes to lower the 
temperature. On low and rather barren 
soils, like those of Southern New Jersey, 
rain-bearing clouds often daily pass the 
meridian, hover over the drought-afflict- 
ed fields, and then disappear without a 
drop of rain. In fact, every one is im- 
pressed with the thought that it ¢vzes Zo 
vain and cannot—that the parching earth 
calls the moisture from the heavens, but 
has not the power to command its fall. 
The soil in those regions has been rob- 
bed of its trees to a great extent to sup- 
port glass manufactories, which formerly 
migrated from place to place after ex- 
hausting the forests in fuel. Rain-clouds 
are attracted to certain localities more 
than to others, and Nature’s cgnductors 
are “the points of the leaves of all vege- 
tation, especially trees.” 

Forests not only serve as conductors 
of atmospheric vapors, but through the 
ramifications of their roots and their 
layers of fallen leaves they hold and 
absorb heavy rains and prevent inun- 
dations, besides breaking the force of 
destructive winds and equalizing the 
temperature. No regions are so arid 
as those denuded of trees. The famous 
land of Canaan, which the Bible cites as 
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the most fertile in the world—a “land 
flowing with milk and honey”—is now 
deprived of both water and vegeta- 


tion through the destruction of the for-. 


ests. Steinmetz and other writers upon 
the subject show the effect of destroying 
forests, not only in their immediate vi- 
cinity, but in neighboring countries—for 
example, that of the clearance of forests 


in France upon the rainfall in England—- 


but the subject is too broad to be treated 
here. 

Meteorologists, agriculturists and po- 
litical economists are now extensively 
and seriously studying the subject of the 
weather and the possible control of cli- 
mate within certain limits. The pre- 
vention of droughts especially claims 
their attention; and the belief of the 
people that this may be accomplished is 
constantly increasing. Methods of for- 
cing rain-bearing clouds to discharge 
their precious burdens upon the earth 
are continually being proposed. One 
chemist suggests the “discharge of free 
electricity’ into the atmosphere: many 
suggest cannonading. Steinmetz recom- 
mends the English government to try 
the effect of artillery during seasons of 
drought, when the skies are often crowd- 
ed with tantalizing clouds that will not 
send down their moisture. He thinks 
this would be a much better use of the 
gunpowder that is “blazed away upon 
field-days and in bloody battles.” It 
has also been proposed in England to 
electrify the whole atmosphere of Great 
Britain one mile in height By the use of 
ordinary electrifying-machines ; and the 
calculation of the force required to ac- 
complish this has been effected, based 
upon the fact that one cylinder or plate 
of glass revolving at a certain speed will 
electrify 5616 cubic feet of atmosphere 
in two seconds of time. Long ago, Sir 
Richard Phillips proposed to cause rain 
in droughts “by erecting metallic con- 
ductors over the country, which might be 
even more effective than trees, besides 
diminishing the danger from thunder- 
storms.” Placed on elevated surfaces, 
he and many others believe that a suffi- 
cient number of such conductors would 
arrest the clouds and cause rain enough 
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to sustain vegetation in the most barren 
regions. - 

Droughts and floods, sudden changes 
of temperature and untimely frosts can- 
not be avoided by migrating to this and 
that much-lauded climate: there is no 
. place on the planet which has escaped 

the curse brought by man’s folly and 

ignorance. The question of improving 
climates must be studied by the mod- 
ern methods of science, and to make 
any grand progress there must be inter- 
national co-operation. If the barometer is 
falling or if a storm is raging in any part 
of the world, we have a right to know it, 
and every telegraphic line and subma- 
rine cable should be at the service of 
weather bureaus. If only a tithe of the 
mechanical genius, the time, the money, 
the esprit de corps, the enthusiasm gen- 
erally, that has been expended during 
even the last quarter of a century in 
legally murdering men and devastating 
fair lands, could have been directed to 
the study of climates and the control of 
the weather, the most moderate estimate 
of the result would seem visionary. 

M. H. 


A TRI-CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


On the 20th of June, 1876, the people 
of Strassburg celebrated, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, the three hundredth an- 
niversary of a notable event in the his- 
tory of their city. Some of the German 
papers, noticing this celebration and de- 
scribing its cause, find in the circum- 
stance a strong indication that the peo- 
ple of the old German province of Z/sass 
(converted by the French into A/sace) 
are fast forgetting the ties and associa- 
tions which had, since the reign of Louis 
XIV., been gradually Gallicizing them, 
and are already glad of any opportunity 
to prove themselves thoroughly Teutonic 
in character and feeling. A fyir idea of 
the degree of truth contained in this in- 
ference may be more easily obtained 
after recalling the circumstances of the 
event which has lately been celebrated 
in Strassburg. 

In the year 1576 a deputation from 
Zurich came to Strassburg for the pur- 
pose of renewing and strengthening the 
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bond which had long connected these 
two cities with each other, as well as with 
many other important cities of Germany 
and Switzerland, in an alliance for mu- 
tual protection and support. By a great 
majority of the Strassburgers the dele- 
gation-was received with good-will, and 
the object of their mission was soon ful- 
ly accomplished. But a small party in 
the Alsatian city, composed of the ultra- 
Lutherans and Ultramontanists, was op- 
posed to any union with the free and 
liberal citizens of the Swiss cantons; and 
this faction, though actuated by different 
motives, strove unitedly to throw obsta- 
cles in the way of the proposed alliance. 
The most plausible objection they offered 
to the measure was that the great dis- 
tance between Strassburg and Zurich 
would prevent their city’s receiving any 
help from its Swiss confederate in the 
event of a sudden attack by the French 
or any other common enemy of both. 
When the fact that such an objection 
had been made became known in Zu- 
rich, some of the most active and patri- 
otic young men of that city determined 
to prove its groundlessness. The time 
usually required to go from one city to 
the other was four days. These public- 
spirited Zurichers undertook to make the 
journey in one day. And asa striking 
illustration of how quickly the excursion 
could be made, they also resolved to car- 
ry with them a pot of Airsebrez (millet- 
gruel), which, taken from the fire at start- 
ing, should still be warm on their arrival 
at their goal. 

Accordingly, on the 2oth of June, 1576, 
at four o’clock in the morning, a boat 
manned by sturdy rowers, and contain- 
ing the covered pot of millet- gruel part- 
ly imbedded in a barrel of sand, swept 
out into the Limmat at Zurich, and amid 
the shouts and cheers of a great crowd 
on the shore bore away toward the Rhine. 
When the sun’s earliest beams gilded the 
water of the stream they were far on their 
course, and when its last rays were tinge- 
ing the western sky they sailed into Strass- 
burg with flying banners and martial 
music. As they lifted the lid from the 
pot of yet smoking gruel a great host of 
people greeted them with the wildest en- 
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thusiasm from the river-banks, the win- 
dows, the housetops and wherever there 
was any standing-room. 

For a week afterward they were feast- 
ed and honored by the delighted Strass- 
burgers, and no voice was now heard in 
public objecting to the Zurich alliance. 
And when, at last, they set out on their 
return journey, loaded with presents and 
honors, a select body of Strassburg citi- 
zens escorted them all the way home- 
ward. The boat in which the voyage 
had been performed and the pot which 
had contained the millet-gruel were re- 
tained by the city of Strassburg as me- 
morials of this event. The latter article 
was preserved with great care until the 
first year of the late French and German 
war, when it was unfortunately broken. 

The fame of the Zurich men who per- 
formed this exploit has been kept alive, 
not only by local traditions and inscrip- 
tions, but also in the verses of Strassburg 
poets. The greatest of these, Johann 
Fischart, who witnessed the arrival of 
the boat and the uncovering of the 
Hitrsebreitopf, immortalized the affair in 
his fine specimen of old German poetry, 
Das glickhafft Schiff von Ziirich, orig- 
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inally published in 1576, just after the 
event described, and newly edited in 1829. 
Another poet of Strassburg (Stéber) has 
in our own time made the same circum- 
stance the subject of a stirring lyric. 
The late celebration was marked by 
great enthusiasm, and a special feature 
of it was the thorough good-will univer- 
sally manifested toward the Swiss people 
generally and the inhabitants of Berne, 
Zurich and Bale especially, for the con- 
stant kindness and warm sympathy ex- 
tended by them to all Alsatian refugees 
during the late Franco-German war. In- 
deed, it is probable that if any feeling 
other than pride in the history and tra- 
ditions of their old city actuated the 
people of Strassburg in making a gala- 
day of the 2oth of last June, it was their 
gratitude for. the true friendship of their 
Swiss neighbors in the dark days of '70 
and’71. And as this feeling is shared in 
by the people of France—who have late- 
ly shown in many ways that they consider 
the Swiss their true friends—there does 
not seem to be much ground for the idea 
that the demonstration was inspired by 
a rapid growth of Zeutonism among the 
inhabitants of Alsace. W. W. C. 
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Memoir of Norman Macleod, D. D. By his . 


Brother, the Rev. Donald Macleod. 2 vols. 

New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

The Kirk of. Scotland is poerly endowed ; 
it has no hierarchy; its connection with the 
state does not open to its clergy any avenues 
to high honors or official posts. Yet before 
the separation in our own day, by which it 
lost so many of its congregations and a still 
larger proportion of its leading ministers, it 
was more truly a national Church than that 
of England. Nor indeed did that disruption, 
or even the earlier breach that gave rise to 
the Voluntary system, impair the unanimity 
of religious opinion and intense earnestness 
of belief so strikingly exhibited by the Scot- 
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tish people. Dr. Macleod, it is true, com- 
pared the Free Church to Puseyism; but the 
assertion of ecclesiastical independence com- 
mon to both was merely incidental with the 
latter, while it was the sole basis and raison 
a’étre of the former, no doctrinal differences 
being involved in the dispute. Even this 
ground of contention has since been removed, 
and nothing but the remembrance of an ex- 
tinct quarrel now prevents the reunion of the 
great majority of the people as members of 
an establishment which for three centuries had 
been rooted in their affections, shaping their 
habits and ideas, and even the structure of 
their minds. In losing its national independ- 
ence, Scotland preserved its Church, and there- 
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by its national existence. Its Parliament was 
less representative than the General Assem- 
bly: its nobles and gentry were less conspicu- 
ous leaders than its eminent ministers. In 
England a great divine or pulpit orator may 
have his crowd of admirers, may be clothed 
with dignities, may possibly become a power 
in the state; but he can never attain the pop- 
ular influence and national importance that 
belong to a Chalmers or a Norman Macleod. 
The latter was for more than twenty years 
minister of a parish—the Barony, in Glasgow 
—embracing nearly a hundred thousand souls. 
“ Every Sunday he preached to crowds that 
filled every seat and passage.” Yet, far from 
confining himself to ordinary ministerial labors, 
he was continually organizing schemes for the 
social and educational improvement not only 
of the masses that looked to him for religious 
instruction, but of still larger masses that were in 
this respect beyond his reach, while he took also 
a large part in the general work of the Church, 
acting now as a commissioner, now as mode- 
rator, making voyages to America, Syria and 
India, and interesting himself in missionary en- 
terprises, “ Evangelical Alliances,’ and other 
undertakings of a like character. When we 
add that he was for many years the editor of 
Good Words; that he. wrote stories, essays 
and poems; that he kept up a large corre- 
spondence; and that his social intercourse 
extended to persons of every rank, from the 
queen and the members of the royal family 
to the humblest of his parishioners,—it will be 
seen that his life was. one of incessant activ- 
ity, and that both physically and mentally he 
must have possessed one of the healthiest of 
natures. He was, in fact, one of those men 
who recognize from the first their own capa- 
cities and appointed life-work, and who pur- 
sue their way with no misgivings and no 
check from external hinderances. He la- 
mented at times his lack of deep scholarship, 
and reproached himself for neglected oppor- 
tunities in youth. But it may be doubted 
whether more studious habits and subtler per- 
ceptions would not have clogged the exercise 
of powers which owed so much of their suc- 
cess to singleness of aim and spontaneousness 
of effort. His lively imagination, broad sym- 
pathies, promptness and directness in speech 
and action, practical insight, unfaltering en- 
ergy and high animal spirits,—these were the 
qualities to which he owed his influence over 
the masses of his countrymen, and which had 
been acquired and nourished by the habits 





and associations of his early life, spent in the 
Highlands and on the west coast, amid in- 
spiring scenery and in close contact with a 
population distinguished alike by simplicity 
and shrewdness, by their primitive manners, 
independent bearing and raciness of senti- 
ment and expression. What higher culture 
he needed was gained in his attendance at the 
university lectures in Glasgow, and in an early 
visit to Germany, including a residence of a 
year or more at Weimar. He was no theo- 
logian in a strict sense. He accepted the 
doctrines of his Church in a broad spirit of 
interpretation that owed little or nothing to 
modern criticism. Against the waves of 
scientific objections he anchored himself on 
man’s moral and spiritual needs and instincts. 
To the formal logic:of a narrow dogmatism 
he opposed the demands of a fearless com- 
mon sense. With such a man it was useless 
to dispute. When his public denunciation of 
the Sabbatarians placed him in direct conflict 
with Scotch orthodoxy, the storm of horror 
and indignation that assailed him fell as 
quickly as it had risen. Failing to extort 
a recantation, presbyteries and assemblies, 
clergy and people, fell back on his ‘ charac- 
ter”’—an unprecedented example of the force 
of that element in religious controversy. The 
truth is, the Church of Scotland could not 
afford to depose or expel Norman Macleod. 
He might have answered with Coriolanus, 
“J banish you!’ Within the Church he was 
its most active and prominent worker: to the 
outside world he was its chief living repre- 
sentative. His presence was familiar and im- 
posing in every circle, and his name was a 
household word in many lands. In every 
good work his counsel and aid were relied 
upon, and never vainly, and his death left a 
gap which no one has yet been found to fill. 
The record of such a career could not fail 
to have an interest beyond the pale of its di- 
rect influence. It is, however, precisely in 
the case of such a career that biography is 
least capable of reproducing the impression 
produced by the living man. As in reading 
or hearing of the performances of an actor, 
we can estimate the power displayed only by 
the account of the effect produced on others. 
Though Dr. Macleod did much literary work 
and generally wrote his sermons, his elo- 
quence was essentially that of the improvisa- 
tore. His letters, in spite of the good sense 
and rollicking spirits which form their most 
notable characteristics, are never suggestive, 
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“sand _are seldom very entertaining. His diaries 
are largely filled with reflections and resolves 
of a commonplace type, such as are jotted 
down, one may suppose, in order to assure 
the writer that they have come to him in his 
waking moments, and that in the active busi- 
ness of life his introspective faculty has not 
resigned its office. In the account of his pa- 
rochial and extra-parochial schemes and labors 
one has to regret the lack of characteristic and 
illustrative details. In general, we may say 
that, while there is no strong or special reason 
for feeling dissatisfied with the book, only the 
class of persons for whom it was more particu- 
larly intended can be expected to read it with 
intense sympathy and unqualified pleasure. 


‘Die Reise Wider Willen. Illustrirt von Gus- 
tav Doré. Stuttgart: Verlag von Aug. 
Berth. Auerbach. 

The Germans are popularly supposed to be 

a clumsy-witted people, with more ideas than 

power of expressing them; and however ex- 

aggerated this notion may be, it still remains 
true that in one thing at least the guardians 
of the Rhine show themselves, through this 
quality, curiously incapable of rivaling other 
nations. They have little light literature, 
such as belongs to European tongues in gen- 
eral, and especially to the English and French. 
Even the Russians, a new people, possess 
already a great novelist; while in Germany 
such writings as are meant only to amuse ap- 
pear to be scorned by the better writers, who 
leave their production to inferior minds, and 
the reading of them to women, who cannot 
be said to form an influential class in the 

“united Fatherland.” As however the de- 

mand makes itself felt, and must be satisfied, 

the market is filled with translations from the 

English and French, which are eagerly read, 

and have the good effect of giving their read- 

ers an acquaintance with foreign ideas—too 
often, indeed, little understood by the class for 
whom such publications are intended. Scott 
and Dickens are as familiar to German readers 
as to English, but American works have so far 
been much less read than even the inferior 
products of English literature. Now a change 
seems to announce itself; and a Stuttgart 
publisher, son of the famous delineator of 

German peasant-life, has lately set an exam- 

pleto his less enterprising brethren by placing’ 

before his countrymen, as accompaniment to 

Doré’s illustrations of the Chemin des Eco- 

diers, a translation not of the French, but of 
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the American text, by Edward Strahan, which 
appeared in our columns under’the title of 
‘The New Hyperion.” The translator: has 
done his work well and faithfully; and it 
may be looked on as a homage to American 
talent that he should have found no original 
text better suited to the finely humorous draw- 
ings, even when presenting them to a new au- 
dience, to whom such a style of thought and 
expression might be supposed to be strange 
and unacceptable. ‘That this is not the case 
proves Mr. Strahan’s success in adapting the 
work to the tastes of a far more extended and 
varied public than that for which the original 
was intended ; and the translation is a well- 
deserved compliment to Mr. Strahan’s wit, 
fertility of invention, and light, sparkling 
style, in which qualities he is at least unsur- 
passed by the French author. It is to be hoped 
that German writers will take notice of the 
new field open to their exertions, and that the 
talented American will find many imitators in 
the Old World. 
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